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TO MY MOTHER 




EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
NEW EDITION 

Although Language in the Elementary School has had a phe¬ 
nomenal success and the original edition might be left un¬ 
changed for years, the progress made in the teaching of lan¬ 
guage in the elementary school has been so marked in recent 
years and so many able investigators have been at work in the 
field that the author has felt that the book should experience a 
material revision. Accordingly, he has made a rather compre¬ 
hensive revisal of his references and citations to research, a 
restatement of many paragraphs here and there throughout 
the book, and a complete rewriting and a very material expan¬ 
sion of the former short introductory chapter which was in¬ 
tended to state the aim and purpose of instruction in tlie lan¬ 
guage arts in the elementary school field. 

^ These changes have been made at the expense of no little 
time and labor, and the introductory chapter has been so com¬ 
pletely rewritten that it now forms a new statement of the 
dms and purposes in the teaching of the subjects considered 
in this volume. As rewritten and expanded, this introductory 
statement presents one of the best short cxposition.s of the 
purposes and means of language teaching that one can find 
today in print, and it is one that every thoughtful teacher in 
this field of instruction would do well to read and digest. 

In sending out this new edition of this favorite methods 
textbook, the publishers and the editor feel that what was an 
exceUent textlDook before has been made still better, and they 
predict for this new edition a continued field of usefulness, cer¬ 
tainly not less than that enjoyed by the first edition. 

Ellwood P, Cubbekley 




EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
FIRST EDITION 


In a companion volume, recently issued in this series of text¬ 
books, and concerned with the teaching of reading and 
literature, the present author has dealt rather fully with the 
teaching of two of the language arts in the elementary school; 
in the present volume he continues the consideration of 
teaching techniques as applied to the three remaining mem¬ 
bers of the language-arts group—comiwsition, spelling, jind 
handwriting. The two volumes, taken together, constitute 
what is probably our most complete and practical treatment, 
based on the results of recent scientific research, for this 
important group of subjects in the curriculum of the elemen¬ 
tary school. 

As with the teaching of reading and literature, we have 
experienced an evolution in the teaching of the three remain¬ 
ing language arts from the time when traditional practices 
and personal opinion determined both methods and results 
and instruction was at best a haphazard affair, to the present 
when the results of scientific research are being aiiplied to the 
problem and far more scientific procedures arc lieing put to 
use. Today we know that each of the language arts calls 
for special instructional techniques, and that each must be 
isolated from other language activities for direct and meaning¬ 
ful attack if proper results in the training of pupils arc to be 
attained. Just what such attack should consist of, and at 
what points it should be directed, recent experimental research 
has largely revealed for speUing and handwriting, and a 
respectable beginning for composition has been made as well. 

Of equal importance have been the results of re.search with 
reference to the content of the curriculum in thc.se language 
arts, the proper grade-placement of the instructional materials, 
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the organization of the needed drill work, and the testing of 
class and pupil accomplishment in the different subjects and 
parts of subjects. For either the teacher or the elementary- 
school supervisor the results of such research are fraught with 
large and important meanings. 

What experimental research with reference to the teaching 
of spelling, handwriting, and composition have revealed, and 


the application of the results to the teaching of these subjects, 
the author of the present volume has set forth herein In an 


interesting and practical manner, and this manual on the 


teaching of these three language arts should serve as a very 
helpful guide to teachers and supervisors of these important 
school subjects. As a textbook for use with classes in teacher- 


training mstitutions, where teachers are being prepared for 
service in the elementary school, it ought to prove exceedingly 
useful. 


Ellwood P. Cubberlev 



PREFACE 


This volume deals with important problems concerned with 
the improvement of instruction in composition, spelling, and 
writing in the elementary school. It should be practical 
enough to be of value to teachers in service. Because it in¬ 
cludes at least a notation and frequently an evaluation of im¬ 
portant pieces of research in this field, it should be helpful to 
the graduate student in elementary education, It should be 
of considerable worth also as a basic te,\t for certain collegiate 
courses in elementary education. 

Throughout the entire volume the value of scientific re¬ 
search in the solution of instructional problems in .spelling, 
composition, and writing is held paramount. In addition, 
there is present a plea for the use of common sense rather than 
superficial sentimentality in teaching children. I'he.se arc 
days when personal and group opinion must be supplanted by 
careful research wherever possible, and when educational 
people must think critically. One cannot afford to bo fooled 
by untested ideas, by mere professional terms that are only 
terms, by words that cannot be understood, or by suggested 
procedure that will not work in the classroom. Fortunately 
considerable research is available which points the way to 
improvement in the teaching of spelling and handwriting. 
It is to be regretted that only very meager data arc available 
on written and oral composition except in the case of certain 
common technical matters. 

The reader may wonder at the organization and distribution 
of space devoted to the different divisions of tlii.s volume. 
Spelling has been isolated from language for three reasons. 
In the first place, it represents better than any other learning 
activity the tremendous value of scientific research in iniprov- 
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ing teaching. Second, there is so much to be said about the 
tpnrliing of Spelling that a complete discussion of the problem 
■would necessarily clutter a clear treatment of composition. 
Finally, the data available point to the probability that if 
spelling is to be taught effectively it must be isolated from 
other lH.n g iia.g P! activities for purposes of a direct but meaning¬ 
ful attack. All these considerations point to the value of con¬ 
sidering the t eacbin g of spelling as a separate problem. The 
last two of these arguments may be used also for a justifica¬ 
tion of the isolation of the section on hand'writing. 

The author is indebted to many people. Most of all he is 
grateful to Dr. Ernest Horn, Director of the University Ele¬ 
mentary School, and Professor of Elementary Education, 
State University of Iowa, for many of the points of view and 
ideas presented herein. Faulty explanations or illustrations 
of these ideas must be charged to the writer. Dr. Horn is 
largely responsible also for whatever ideals of professional 
honesty the author may possess. 

To Miss Maude McBroom, Super-visor of the University 
Elementary School, State University of Iowa, the writer is 
indebted for many concrete suggestions. This is particularly 
true in connection with the material on some aspects of written 
composition as presented in Chapter IV. 

To J. W. Richardson, formerly Superintendent of Schools, 
Hibbing, Minnesota, the writer is thankful for a unique oppor¬ 
tunity. His policies of school organization were such that it 
was possible for the writer to devote his entire time to prob¬ 
lems on elementary school instruction without being handi¬ 
capped by administrative duties. Without such experience 
this book would have been impossible. 

Recognition of service is due Dr. Ernest Horn and Dr. H. A. 
Greene of the State University of Iowa and Drs. R. L. Lyman 
and F. N. Freeman of the University of Chicago for their re¬ 
spective summaries of investigations in spelling, composition, 

xii 
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and handwriting. These publications were of considerable aid 
to the writer in locating origiiuil reports of many imi^ntant 
investigations. 

The writer is grateful to Dr. W. T. Russell, Dean f)f Teachers 
College, Columbia University, for the first stimulation of in¬ 
terest in public education. This interest was further stimu¬ 
lated intensively by Dr. P. C. Packer, Dean of the School of 
Education, State University of Iowa. To the late Dr. S. A. 
Leonard the writer acknowledges stimulation of intere.st in 
language in the elementary school. 

For the reading of one or more chapters of the original manu¬ 
script and the giving of helpful suggestions, the writer is in¬ 
debted to Dr. E, A. Cross, Dr. W. D. Armentrout, Miss 151 iza- 
beth Liizraoor, and Dr. Helen Davis, 

Thanks are due also to those publishing houses who granted 
permission to reprint several items. 

The writer is grateful also to the several thousand experi¬ 
enced senior and graduate students who attended chesses in 
which were presented the ideas included in the earlier publi¬ 
cation of this work. Their reactions have made [xi.ssible this 
revision of the 1934 edition. 

Finally, the writer is indebted to his wife, Grace McCul¬ 
lough McKee, whose persistent interest in seeing the manu¬ 
script completed was a constant stimulation, 


Paul McKee 
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INTRODUCTION 




CHAPTER I 

FUNDAMENTALS IN THE TEACHING OF 
LANGUAGE 

I. INTRODUCING THE PROBLEM 

It is probable that most persons who read this page will agree 
with the notion that the basic purpose in the teaching of lan¬ 
guage from the kindergarten through the college is to help 
people to engage successfully in the important activities of 
modern life in which the use of language plays a fundamental 
role. These activities will necessarily include such common 
matters as (i) conversation, (2) letter-writing, (.3) stor3f-telling, 
(4) making talks of various types, (5) giving directions, ex¬ 
planations and announcements, (6) creative writing, (7) mak¬ 
ing reports and reviews, (8) reading various types of written 
and printed material, (9) listening to various types of talking, 
and (10) several others to be identified later.* Some writers 
have referred to most of these activitic.s as "functional cen¬ 
ters" in language.® 

In order to achieve the purpose stated in the preceding para¬ 
graph, our schools must provide definite and effective teaching 
of what the writer here arbitrarily designates as the three basal 
programs to be included in any course of study, curriculum, or 
textbook in language. These three instructional programs are 
as follows: 

1. A program of instruction in the use of language as a vehicle 
for the communication of meaning and as a tool for thinking. 

2. A program of instruction in speaking and writing correialy 
as judged by acceptable standards of good u.sage. 

‘ For Ml amplification and a justification of tliiii list sec Chapter 11 in tliiu volnnte. 

> For example sec John-son, R. I. English Expression. Tulilic School FMlilishliiK 
Company, Bloomington, Hi. 1926, 
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3. A program of mstruction in the social amenities that consti¬ 
tute consideration for other people during the act of com¬ 
municating with them. 


The next three parts of this cliapter will consider important 
matters relative to these three programs respectively. The 
discussion presented in each part is concerned with (r) an ex¬ 
planation of the proposed program, (2) deficiencies now found 
in terms of that program among pupils and students in our 
schools, (3) an ejsplanation of possible causes of these defi¬ 
ciencies, and (4) suggestions relative to needed instruction. 
Because the first program is by far the most fundamental and 
as yet the most neglected of the three, and because subsequent 
chapters in this volume consider details of the second and tliird 
programs, lie bulk of the present chapter is concerned with 
instruction in the use of language as a vehicle for the communi¬ 
cation of meaning and as a tool for tliinking. 


II. PROGRAM NO. I USING LANGUAGE AS A VEHICLE 
FOR THE COMMUNICATION OF MEANING 

A. An Explanation of tiic Prograin 
In the beginning it seems important to explain briefly what 
e writer means by "using language as a vehicle for the com¬ 
munication of meaning and as a tool for thinking,” and to 
point out some of the essentials involved in the process. The 
fct part of this section, therefore, is concerned with a brief 
statement of a few important matters pertaining to the nature 

0 t^rnculminating in a definition 
of the use of language as a vehicle for the communication of 
me^g and as a tool for thinking. The second part of the 

mStTif fundamental ele- 

kn^agr communication by means of 

of cmnmunication aftd 
Imguage. It is no secret that any individual must spend much 
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of his time tr3dng to communicate meanings that are in his 
mind to other people, and trying to understand the meanings 
that another person tries to communicate to him. It is also 
gratuitous, perhaps, to say that this communication of mean¬ 
ing among people is done by means of one or more vehicles 
such as facial expressions, gestures, noises, models, pictures, 
objects, and language. Everyone knows, too, that of aU these 
vehicles, language is by far the most widely and the most per¬ 
sistently used. In addition, it is the only vehicle by means of 
which certain meanings can be communicated. 

In arriving at an adequate understanding of what is meant 
by “using language as a vehicle for the communication of 
meaning and as a tool for thinking,” it is necessary to have at 
least five preliminary points clearly in mind. 

First, it should be clear that all communication by means of 
language involves at least two persons — a speaker and a lis¬ 
tener, or a writer and a reader. This means among other 
things, that anyone who has adequate command of language 
as a vehicle for the communication of meaning is able to talk 
and write, and to listen and read. Inability to perform in any 
one of these four activities reduces one’s command of language 
as a vehicle for the communication of meaning.* 

Second, it should be understood that all language, oral and 
written, is symbolic. Thus no speaker or writer says or writes 
a tneaning itself. He speaks or writes merely words, phrases, 
or sentences which stand for what he means. Likewi.se, no 
one hears or sees a meaning itself by listening to speech or by 

* The writer is aware of the fact that to many people the term " lan^piace " means only 
the speaking and writing side of the total process of comniiiiiication, Of course, this 
point of view is partial in its description of the ways in wliich laiigiiaKC must he usctl for 
purposes of communication, Furthermore, no one can possilily under,>itiniil the tank 
tlmt any speaker or writer faces in trying to communicate his mf.mings to oilier iieoplc 
unless he is iirst aware of the task that any Ualener or reader luces in undcrslaiidiiig 
spoken or printed language. AUhougli this volume is concerned only witli tlic upcakliig 
and writing or so-culled “langu.igc" siilc of communication, cnoiiglt of tlic reading side 
IB presented in this chapter to provide some understanding of tlic prolilem of eommuni- 
eating meaning by means of spoken and printed language. 

5 
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looking at mitten or printed matter. He hears or sees merely 
words, phrases, and sentences that stand for the meaning that 
the speaker or the writer had in mind. A word, a phrase, a 
sentence, or a paragraph never was and never can be a maning 
itself. These and all other units of expression in language are 
merely symbols that stand for a meaning in the mind of a 
speaker or a writer; they are merely the vehicle that a speaker 
or a writer uses to present his meaning to a listener or a reader. 
Nevertheless, they are tremendously important because com¬ 
munication by means of language musl be done with these 
symbols, and because, as will be shown later, failure to use 
diem correctly has a way of promoting misunderstanding 
among people.^ 

Third, it should be dear that in communication by means of 
language, as well as in all types of communication, it is meaning 
that is to be communicated, and that there is nothing other 
than meaning for anyone to communicate to anyone else. The 
mere saying or writing of words, phrases, and sentences by one 
person, and the mere hearing and seeing of these language 
symbols by another person is in no sense communication. Only 
when a speaker or a writer expresses meaning and that meaning 
is understood by the person or persons to whom the talking 
or the writing is addressed does communication take place. 

Fourth, it is true that people achieve various degrees of 
meaning in the reading and the listening that they do, and 
that they achieve various degrees of exactness and clearness in 
presenting their meanings in language. In hearing or reading 
a given language symbol, one may achieve meaning that in 
dearness and correctness ranges from zero to near perfection. 
At times one may actually mis-hear and mis-read in the sense 


This dlacusslou of the symbolical nature of language ia necessarily brief and slniplc. 
For more detailed and penetrating statements, the interested student is referred to (i) 
Ham, E. UeOais df Instmlion in Hie Socioi Studies. Chapters IV, V. Charles 
SenbuKs Sons, New York. 1937. Ca) Ogden, C. K., and Richards, I. A. The Mean- 
mo/Meanmt- Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, loaa. hi Lnnner S K 
ThePfo^dfPhihsopky. Henry Holt and Co^any. Nw Yo?k. 
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that he jnisunderstands the meaning of the language that he 
hears and sees. Likewise, in using spoken or written language 
to present a meaning that he has, one may present that mean¬ 
ing with a degree of clarity and exactness that rangc.s from 
zero to near perfection, or he may actually cause other people 
to construct a meaning from the symbols which he says or 
writes that is quite different from the one he had in his mind. 

Of course, no one will insist that perfection in understanding 
or in presenting meaning by means of language must be 
reached. At the same time, no one would urge that just any 
degree of clearness and correctness in understanding, or any 
degree of clarity and exactness in expression of meaning is satis¬ 
factory. It seems reasonable, therefore, to say that the mean¬ 
ing achieved in reading or in listening must be arlequate 
enough — of sufficient depth and correctness — to serve as 
the tool for straight thinking and intelligent action. Ia(S.s 
than this quantity and quality of meaning achieved in reading 
and listening results in vagueness of understanding — the 
poisoned well from which spring bad judgments, wrong con¬ 
clusions, and futile action. Likewise it seems reasonable to 
say that in speaking and writing, the meaning intended mu.sl 
be presented adequately enough — with sufficient clarity and 
exactness — to enable a listener or reader to use it for straight 
thinking and intelligent action. Less than this results in 
vagueness of expression — the source of bad judgments, wrong 
conclusions, and futile action. 

Thus communication by means of language should be con¬ 
sidered adequate only when each person understands with a 
high degree of clearness and correctness the meaning that lies 
behind the symbols that the other says or writes. Communica¬ 
tion has at least partially broken down just as soon as one p{T- 
son understands vaguely the meaning for which the other's 
speech and writing stands. Communication is non-existent 
when one person misunderstands the meaning of the symbols 

7 
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that the other speaks or writes. This means that the funda¬ 
mental and essential problem in all talking, all writing, aU 
reading, and all listening is the problem of meaning. No mat¬ 
ter what other virtues they may possess, talking and writing 
are good only insofar as they present the speaker's or writer's 
rnMning dearly and exactly enough to enable the listeners or 
the readers for whom they are intended to understand that 
TneaTn'ng adequatdy. Reading is good only insofar as the 
reader achieves adequate meaning for the written or printed 
S3mibols at which he looks. Likewise, listening is good only 
insofar as the listener achieves adequate meaning for the sym¬ 
bols that he hears. 

Fifth, any individual does his thinking with the meanings 
that he possesses in his mind. These meanings are the tools 
by means of which he arrives at a judgment, an opinion, or a 
condusion, and by means of which he constructs new meanings 
in his mind. To do this thinking, however, the individual 
must attach needed language symbols to the meanings in his 
mind. Very rarely can he think with meanings themselves. 
In all adequate reasoning he works in terms of words, sen¬ 
tences, and other language symbols. 

It diould now be evident that any pupil or student who has 
adequate command of language as a vehide for the communi¬ 
cation of meaning and as a tool for thinking is able to use it in 
several different ways. Among these the following are 
fundamental: 

1. He is able to understand dearly and correctly the meaning 
of the language that is provided for him to read. Likewise 
he is able to understand clearly and correctly the meaning of 
the spoken language of other people, including that of his 
teachers. 

2. He is able to use both oral and written language with enough 
clarity and exactness to enable other people to understand 
the meaning that is in his mind. 

3. He is able to construct new meanings in his minH^ to clarify 
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those that are vague, to see the relationships between his 
pipgnings, to Organize them effectively for a given pur[)ose, 
to make sensible judgments, and to draw reasonable conclu¬ 
sions. These thinking activities can be done only with the 
use of language. 

2. Fundamental elements in communication. As statcfl pre¬ 
viously, all communication by means of language involves at 
least two persons; a speaker and a listener, or a writer and a 
reader. As the follomng discussion will show, the task of the 
speaker or the writer is to present the meaning he wishes to 
communicate in language that the listener or the rearler can 
use in arriving at the meaning intended by the speaker or the 
writer. The task of the listener or the reader is to react to this 
language in such a way that he achieves the meaning intendwl 
by the speaker or the writer. Communication take.s placi! 
only to the extent that these two tasks arc successfully t>er- 
formed. 


A B 



Consider, for example, the two gentlemen in the dmgram 
above. .4 is a speaker or a writer. B is a listeaier or a reader. 
A has in his mind a given meaning or conci;[)t,* C‘, which he 

' There is much ennfusiun in educatiuiul liluratiirc iilinut lliu riiiiiuiliiliiiM of tlic trnn 
“concept.” It seems ncccssiiry, tliureforu, In stale Hint in lliis iliKcii'.'.inii it ivlrrs In n 
meaning whicii one possesses, regardless of whether nr not it ImslMTii »(tui lied In u hili> 
guage symbol. This derinilion is in no way a rclleelinii upon llie !.liitrini'iil'> ot llnoic 
psychologists who hold to other dermitions, and who consider the delinitiiin used herein 
ns inadequate. 
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wishes to communicate to B. A has no way of sending his 
meaning direct. He could do that only by means of mental te¬ 
lepathy. Consequently he must use a medium of communica¬ 
tion—in this case a language symbol, a word, hm e.tcamt)lc 
whici we may label S. From among the thousamls of .symbols 
at his disposal, he must choose one to speak or write as a 
representative of his meaning. 

To ^e casual observer, the task that A faces in .selecting a 
symbol for his meaning may seem quite simple and even triv- 

lal. Yet, nothing could be further from the truth. In fact it 

IS safe to say that much communication by mcan.s of language 
breaks do^ because the speaker or the writer fails to select 
bs symbols with sufficient care. The truth of this .statement 

winch B, the hstener or the reader, must go through in arriving 
at the meaning intended by The next five paragraphs point 
out two of the fundamental elements involved in this^ro- 

In the first place, the variety of meanings achieved by differ¬ 
ent persons m reading or hearing a given language symbol > 

rtr anySchJ^es n 

Itt t T J that I 

he achieves ^ rather than receives the meaning that 

in the form nf o 1 ^ ^ present his meaning 

"S, ttoe .. „o maamng on tlu= printed page at arluch a 

oS^r'ta'^ "« to Ml unde- 

“ See subsequent discussion in tUa chapter, 
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reader looks or in the speech that a listener hears; only the sjnn- 
bols of meaning are there. A given printed or spoken symbol 
acts merely as a trigger, stimulating the reader to make the 
meaning or the concept for which the symbol stands. It 
should be clear, here, that a reader’s or listener’s achievement 
of the meaning intended by the writer or the speaker is an 
active rather than a passive process, and that it is utterly im¬ 
possible for him to understand the meaning of a given lan¬ 
guage symbol, oral or written, unless he has in his mind the 
meaning or concept for which the symbol stands.* 

In the diagram on page 9, C* stands for the meaning or con¬ 
cept that B — the listener or reader — applies to ^I’s symbol 
S. If this concept is identical with the concept C ' with which 
A began the act of communication, then communication be¬ 
tween A and B is complete and perfect. It is one of tlie great 
misfortunes of the human race, however, that the listener or 
reader, B, can rarely, if ever, make in his mind a meaning or 
concept identical with the concept in A’s mind. He c.an hope 
only to approach it, and A can hope only to stimulate him to 
approach it. To reach identity, the miiuls of A and B would 
have to be equipped with identical concepts. Since any indi¬ 
vidual’s concepts are the result of his experiences, anfl since 
the experiences of no two people are the same in extent or 
quality, the securing of the identity in question is im[K)S~ 
sible. 

It is obvious, however, that, other things being equal, the 
character of the concepts in the mind of reader or listener B 
makes a tremendous difference in the degree to which the 
meaning or concept that B makes approaches the meaning or 

‘ There Is no inference here that a reader can iiiulerslanil the incaniiiK of jirinfed lan¬ 
guage witliout mastery of what is commonly known ns tlie muclinnics of reading, l-ivery- 
one knows that these mechanics aro e.sscntial to the ncldeveinent of any nicanliiK nt all 
in reading, correct or incorrect, clear or vague. As will l)u siinwii later, luiwevcr. tlicre 
ore thousands of pupils in our schools who pus,scss witat we cull nd«<iunte control of tlie 
mechanics of reading, hut who arc quite incapable of nuiking correct and dear meaning 
for the language they read. 
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concept intended by ^4.' A meager and shallow concept in 
the mind of B can produce only meager understanding of id’s 
s)mibol. Only a concept characterized by richness or depth 
can make a high degree of understanding iwssible for B. 
Likewise, a clear and correct concept makes rxjssible for him 
clear and correct understanding of zl’s symbol. A fal.se, vague 
and indefinite concept makes only misunderstanding or vague 
understanding possible. 

There is a second important fact to realize about the process 
of understanding spoken or written language. Consider, for 
example, the child who has become thoroughly familiar with 
the banisters on the front stairway of his home. He has clung 
to them since infancy to support him in his climb up or down 
the stmrs. He has slid down tliese banisters, he has counted 
the spindles, found the loose and squeaky ones, aiifi polished 
the mahogany rail with a dust cloth. His c-xperience with 
those banisters is very thoroughgoing and thoughtful. Con¬ 
sequently he has a rich and clear concept of them. 

But suppose that this child is not aware of the particular 
symbol “banisters” as a label for what he has experienced. 
He does not know that when you say " banisters ” you refer to 
the concept he has developed. Until he has learned to identify 
this sound symbol with his concept, he is a long way from being 
ready to use that symbol in either reading or listening. Thus, 
Myone must learn the sound symbols that stand for concepts 

u those concepts are to function in reading and in listen- 
mg.» 

Now-what do the two elementary facts presented in the 
five immediately preceding paragraphs relative to the nature 


’ Murphy, 
No. XVII, ■ 


however, Is part of ^e®mech^ra of reading Tliia, 

volume: McKee, P. Reading and iifcraJwe f» iL m “mpa'iioii 

Mi£Qiii Company. 1934. SchooU Houghton 
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of reading and listening show about the nature of the writer’s 
or speaker’s task in the selection of a S3'mbol for his meaning? 
Obviously A — the speaker or writer — must use great care in 
selecting a symbol for his meaning that will stimulate B -- 
the listener or reader — to make the meaning intended by A. 
If A uses a s)mibol that is strange to B, even though B may 
possess the meaning intended hy A, B cannot make the mean¬ 
ing intended by li A uses a symbol for his meaning that B 
knows only as a s 3 mibol for another meaning, B will make a 
wrong meaning and consequently misunderstand A. If A 
uses a symbol that stands for a more or less vague meaning — 
such as “more than one” —when he really means “two,” B 
may or may not make the meaning intended by A. 

This whole problem of symbol selection is not at all a simple 
one, and it constitutes what is probably the basal instructional 
task in teaching people to talk and write effectivelj\ Some¬ 
how, speakers and writers must learn to select the right symbol 
with which to present a meaning, to get the right symbols and 
the right meanings together, to use symbols for their meanings 
that can be employed by their listeners and readers in making 
meanings intended by the speakers and writers, and to be 
concerned about trying to select the right symbols. Further 
details of what all this means in the way of instruction will be 
presented later in this chapter. 

Thus far we have considered certain essential matters of 
communication by means of language in terms of only the 
simplest type of situation — the situation in which the 
speaker’s or writer’s symbol is a single word. Many times, 
however, the speaker or writer cannot present his meaning or 
concept in only one word. Often it must be presented by 
means of a more elaborate symbol such as a phrase, a clause, 
a sentence, or a paragraph. The difliculty that the speaker or 
the writer faces here can be grasped only through undcjr- 
standing what the listener or reader must do uiuler .such cir- 
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cumstances in order to make the meaning intendeti by the 
speaker or writer. 

Consider, for example, the problem of making the meaning 
represented by this sentence: “As the truck train began to 
climb the rocky slope, a box which was perched on top of the 
last load and which was filled with various .small articles — 

combs, mirrors, cans of shoe polish, pencils, cotton gloves_ 

fell to the ground, burst open, and spilled its contents by the 
roadside.” Probably most fourth grade-pupils have reason¬ 
ably correct concepts for the different word symlwls included 
in the sentence. But this knowledge in itself is not sufficient. 
There are fairly complex language relationships here which 
make it necessary to hold the concepts in mind from one part 
of the sentence to another, to modify one concept with another, 
and to see the relationships between one group of concepts 
and another. Thus unless the reader or listener has had 
rather extensive experience with the intricacies and refine¬ 
ments of languap, and unless he has developed the ix)wer 
to see the relationship between the parts of a sentence, 
these language relationships will cause him serious difficulty in 

making correct meaning for the language that he sees and 
hears. 


To illustrate further, consider the child who persistently 
uses and hears only very simple sentence structure in the talk¬ 
ing he does wth his associates. It is quite possible that to him 

^ interrogative meaning — 
Who IS there?”, “Who is he?”, etc. What happens when 
he sees or hears the sentence “The man who is there is my 

^ separate and unrelated 

parts- The man,” “who is there?”, “is my father”? Pre- 
bmma^ data relative to this problem indicate that many cliil- 

between the parts of a complex sentence, and that children who 
do understand clearly and correctiy the meaning of a complex 
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sentence are able to see the relationship between the parts of 
that sentence.* 

The fact that the meaning which a reader or a listener 
^nglrpa dcpcnds upon his sensing the relationship between the 
parts of a sentence, between sentences within a paragraph, 
and even between paragraphs, adds to the respoiLsibility of the 
speaker or the writer. He must use considerable care in the 
organization of his word symbols within a sentence, of sen¬ 
tences within a paragraph and of paragraphs within a longer 
body of speech or writing. 

Think for a moment of the physician who gives you a pre¬ 
scription to be made up by the local pharmacist. His pre¬ 
scription consists of a group of symbols which constitute a 
formula indicating the amount and nature of the ingredients 
to be compounded by the pharmacist. It indicates also the 
order in which the ingredients are to be mixed. If the phar¬ 
macist follows the prescription accurately, he produce.s the 
medicine which your doctor is prescribing for you. But, let 
him include just one wrong ingredient, or let him alter the 
order in which the ingredients must be combined, and the 
resulting compound may kill rather than cure. 

So it is with language. The writer or speaker must provide 
a group of words arranged in an order that will indicate their 
relationships and that will serve as an accurate prescription of 
his meaning. Then the reader or the listener mu.st supply the 
concepts called for by that prescription and order them so as to 
make in his mind the meaning prescribed by the writer or 
speaker. Fortunately, an error here made by a “ pharmaci.st ” 
who compounds mental ingredients docs not often result in 
the death of one of his customers, else the human race would 
long since have ceased to exist. 

AH of this means, of course, that people must learn to organ- 

* Gibbons, Helen. Understanding in Reading and the Ability to Sense the Relation Rth 
toeen the Parts of a Complex Sentence. State College ol ICduceUun, Greeley, Culorada 
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iz€ effectively the symbols with which they present a meanins 
m speech and jn writing. Learning to make goorl sentences* 
to place the parts of a sentence in an effective order, to make 
g>od paragra,ph3 —aU of these are necessarily involved. 
Further details relative to classroom instniction in these 
matters will be considered later in this chapter. 

Since this volume is devoted to a consideration of the 
speakmg and ^ting or “language” side of communication 

tiaJs of the task mvolved in speaking and writing with enough 
clmity and exactness to enable a listener or reader to make 
L&onor^ speaker or writer. These essen- 

^bol that ^1 best stimulate the listener or reader to make 
the meaning intended by tlie speaker or writer. 

types symbols into phrases, clauses, 

A D,Ji^ ^ 

Iwd there TO amy p^° ™ry educational 

z tz 

ita^ratt^erree'ir 

-d r r““I- 

-eauiu. toereudh the ^ a^pfS 
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and for much of the language that they Iiear, particularly for 
the writing that is in their textbooks and for the talking that is 
done by their teachers/ There is good rtsason to belii:V(^ that 
the meaning which these pupils make in much of their n,'a<ling 
and listening is almost unbelievably vague or incorrect, 
regardless of the fact that they are highly competent at ria ng- 
nizing and rcfjroducing the symbols which they encounter in 
their reading and their listening. When one realizes that 
most of the instruction in our .schools takes place through the 
medium of language, oral and written, the .seriousness of thi.s 
situation is almo.st too obvious to mention. It is inifortunate, 
too, that this seriousness is multiplied by the facts that 
teachers are entirely too willing to accept production or nrprti- 
duction of the symbols of a given meaning us i.'viflenct; <if a 
pupil’s possession of that meaning, that a large proifiortion of 
pupils and students who <lo not make aderiuale meaning for 
much of the language that tiny read and hear in school are 
relatively undisturhed by their failure to do .so, and that the 
pupil’s failure and lack of concern for the meaning of tht! 
language that he sees and hears tend to increase rather than 
to decrease as the etlucalional level advances. 

Second, pupils and students frequently are iKior talkers 
and poor writers. They are unable to talk or write with the 
exactness and clarity needed to enable the listener or the 
reader for wliora the talking or writing is intenrled to make tlu; 
meaning that is intended by the speaker or writer. Iiuleti- 
niteness, vagueness and even unintentional misrepresentation 
of their meaning is all but commonplace in both their speech 
and their writing. Furthennore, the agility with wliich they 
intentionally use words ancl sonlenc(.‘.s witlujul meaning much 
of anything is astonishing to .say the least. When one rcmeni" 

‘ It i» iniiiiirtniit to nMiioiiilicr la-ri* tlisit it in i|iiit); i-itiiiinnti (nr nne to lir IliKlily I'oiiw 
petunt :lt liiiiiillitiK llic iiii-cliHiiti;n nf tiMilinK. lit licjirinK wnrtli uitd uinj nt rt‘‘ 

ptuducini; wnrils imtl wiittinrs lltai. lie tuuisniid hciirn willtnut iiii>lei:vl,iiiilittt; vK-atly Utc 
mcanini! u( wliiit lit; rcatlH uiiil liuarn, 
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bers that what these students say (luriiift a rlass tliwussbii for 
example, is supposctl to helpoiher immlH'Tfs nf the gmup to 
make the meaning that is being lalkrri aU.tit, ami that 
practically the only means the leai her (’ntplnys tn ineasur- 
ing the pupil s understanding in si'liiwd work is his written 
and oral expression, the nml of tining wimething aljout this 
problem in our schools is clear. The least wr ( an do is to 
give the pupil a chance by teaching him how to siiy and write 
dearly the meanings that he has. This task, how.wer, will be 
somewhat complicated by the fact that many students who 
lack ability to present their meaning cKmrlv, ami who are 
willing to use words and sentences without having a meaning 
to present are not particularly dislurhe.1 at the inexacUH?.ss, 
the vagueness and the glibness in their .speech ami their 

Tirwifiwk/T * 


Third, many pupils and students are unable to list* laniniaKe 
adequatdy as a tool for thinking. Heeauw their vocabulary 
ft ® exactness, and becau.se many of tint concents 

that they possess are so false or so vague as to be of little 
value, they have not the basis for building new meanings and 
f ““ introduced in sehtml, or to see the 
to “‘^aning.s wliieli are pre.scntcd 

the pupil or 

^ <>>■ the ideas of others as he read.s or hean 

iudem J?! T® deficiency prohibits the making of sound 

condusions even about things that 
SufaSrT® “""y '^’tiling of the innum^ 

bema&*ofrt^^ ^re serious than that just presented could 

stndents’toincreasl^nlm^ P'lrposc ol helping pupils or 
ease the number, scope, depth and validity of 
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their meanings and it is for precisely this service that the 
teac he r draws her salary. It is upon these meanings, too, that 
the supposedly more important matters such as skills, atti¬ 
tudes, appreciations, and ideals are based. Because the 
school presents meanings for the most part in the form of 
language — oral and written — pupils and students at all 
levels must be able to make adequate meaning for the lan¬ 
guage that they see and hear. In addition, they must be able 
to speak and write with enough clearness to enable other 
people to make the meanings that they present in their speak¬ 
ing and writing. All of this means that our schools arc funda¬ 
mentally language schools, and that low achievement in 
language necessarily means the defeat of instructional efforts 
in all other fields. 

It is quite possible that the reader has some doubt of the 
validity of statements made in the iminecliatcly preceding 
paragraphs. It seems necessary, therefore, to present a few 
examples of data that support them. The first four examples 
pertain to the degree to which pupils make the meaning repre¬ 
sented by spoken and written language symbols. Ihese are 
included in tliis discussion because they aid in bringing to 
light the nature of the task which any siJeakcr or writer faces in 
presenting a meaning in language. 

I. Eiiidsnc6 TclcLtivc to puptls’ ability to vuikc adequate vtccittiig 
for written or printed language. During the past several j cars, 
a considerable amount of evidence has been collected rclativt 
to the quality of the meaning which pupils and students make 
in reading the books that they use in school.* If one will 
adopt the hypothesis that reading is good only insofar as the 
meaning made by the reader is clear and correct, the data 
show in general that reading achievement in our schools is 
inexcusably low, much lower tliaii most teachers probably 

* For a notation and illustration ot much of this work sea Korn, E. Methods 0/ In~ 
eduction in the Social Stitdies* Chapter V, opo 
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fundamentals in teaching of language 
Example No. i 

Reading matter used: 

Corn is the largest crop grown in the United States. Mosl 
of it is raised in the middle states. Here there are thousands 

of acres covered with corn fields. i t 

The farmer plants his corn in the spring. During the hot 
summer months he harrows it several times. In the tall, the 
corn is ready for husking. At this time, some farmers have 
held “husking bees” and have helped each other m husking 
the corn. 

Subjects used: Thirty-three fifth grade pupils 

Two of the questions used: (r) Wliat is meant by husking corn? 

(2) ■^at are some of the iniddie states? 

Sample responses to the first question: 

Group A 

1. It means to cut the corn off the cars. I saw M.othcr do it at 
home in the summer time. She cooks it that way. 

2. Cutting the corn plants and tying them in l)undle.s is what is 
meant by husking. I read about a man who won a prize 
husking. I’ll bet he wouldn’t need a machine like the book 
said. 

3. Husking is something that the men do with bees. It takes a 
lot of time so they help each other. 

4. It is separating the good corn from the bad corn. Sometimes 
they use the good corn to plant the next year. 

5. It means that the bees have got into the corn and the farmers 
have to get help. Sometimes they use machines, too. 

6. Husking the com is what they do to get ready to harvest. 
Husking means doing all those things with tlie machines like 
the book said. 

7. Husking means what the farmers do to get ready for the bees 
when they have all the neighbors in to help. A lot of work 
has to be done. 

Group B 

1. Corn is husked when the farmers use machines. They have 
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to do it so they can lie the plants in bttnrfU’s. Husking is 
when they take tlie ears out of the biiinlii s. 

2. I read about husking corn. U is u kind of a otniest to see 
who can pick the most cars in a day. 

3. Husking corn means cutting the cars from the plant. You 
have to do it by hand. Sometimes it is tiune by machines. 

4. Itmeans they cut thecarsfrom the piancs. laltle farmetsdo 
it by hand. Big farmers use machines. 

5. It means that they pull the cars from the plants. The mca 
hold bees when the farm is too large. 


Grouj) C 

1. Husking is something Lliat is done when the plants are cut 
down and tied in bundles. Thev take off a cover. 

2. It is taking the husk off the plant like when you crack a 
peanut. First they have to cut the pkuil.s down. 


Responses to the second queslmi: 

responses shows that the 3.^ pupils 
named a total of 32 different slale.s. Among ihe.w were Vermont, 

pupils ‘ii‘i 

not name a state that is not a so-called middle state. 


Now let the reader examine and think aljout the re.sixmscs 
to the first question in the light of the following queries; (i) Do 
toe res^nses m Group A show that the pupils who made them 
Old not make adequate meaning for huskine? (2) Ito the 
responses m Group B show tliat the pupils involvetl matle adc- 
quate meaning for Do they show that they did not? 

for en s w 0 gave these res^xinses made some meaning 

student ? probably vague or was it clear? If these 

^ents made adequate meaning for husking what important 
^ do the responses show that they cUd not have? (3) Do 

make adeou ^ 

hat ounS ^^^balism in these re.sponses- 

tog remeltS Ttt made toe mean- 

mg represented by that symbol? 
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Realizing that a pupil may make a correct and clear mean¬ 
ing but may fail to present that meaning adequately in lan¬ 
guage, and aware of the fact that a pupil may read and write 
and speak a symbol without having made the meaning that it 
stands for, investigators have used pictures, objects, and per¬ 
formances as a means of checking on the adequacy of the 
meaning achieved by pupils in reading.' It is largely through 
these studies that the existence of low quality reading a.nd 
verbalism in our schools has been established. The following 
example is one of several collected by the writer. 

Example No. 2 

Reading matter used: 

All over the world people live in different kinds of houses. 
Many of these houses are primitive. In the United Slates, people 
build houses of different materials such as brick, stone or wooil. 
Some of these houses are very modern and comfortable. Olher.s 
are inconvenient. 

Subjects used: Twenty-eight fourth grade pupils 
One of the questions asked: What is a primitive house? 

Sample oral responses: 

1. A house is primitive because it is old. It is not made of bricks 

or stone. . 

2. A house is primitive when it is worn out. ^ It is like that willi 
everything. Some of my books are primitive.^ 

3. A primitive house is one that is not in the United Slates. 

4. A primitive house was the first house that was built. Some 
new houses are primitive too because they are like old- 

fashioned ones. . . 

5. Ahouse that is primitive is one that has no stone or wood in it. 

Other responses: 

In connection with the interview, each pupil was given five 
pictures showing houses in various parts of the world that varied 

' See Horn, E. Methods of Instrnclkfi in the Social Studies. Clmiiler V, op. eit. 
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in degree of primitiveness. ITie pupil was asked In arrange the 
pictures in order of degree t>{ primiliveness, and tn identify the 
most and the least primitive hous<,'s. Most, nf the 3.S pupils were 
not able to arrange the pictures currcctly. Many pupils, includ¬ 
ing four of the five whose responses are lisled aln ive. were nut aide 
to identify a Fiji Island grass hut as the iimst primiiivi* luuise in 
the group. All of the puiiils in the class were aide (u siM.*ak and 
■write and “read” the term primitke with no dilficuUy wluitevcr. 

2. Evidence relative to the ability of pupils to make odcquale 
meaning for ike language that tJuiy hear, DurinK the past two 
years, the ■writer has collected data at various ediuational 
levels on the adequacy of the meaning which pupils and stu¬ 
dents achieve when the teacher talks to them. The examples 
that follow are typical of many others. With iht; exception 
of the fact that the material was told to ptipils tind .sltidenls 
rather than being read by them, the procedures used in gath¬ 
ering the data were the same as those employer! in the ca.se of 
the examples on reading that were Just iireseiited. Anyone 
who doubts the represcntativcne.ss of the.st! examples is urged 
to test his o'wn pupils or students in the same way. Anyone 
who wishes to remain content in the fantasy that his students 
understand dearly the meaning of what he .says to them for 
instructional purposes is warned to refrain from such testing. 

Material spoken: 

^ pioneer days, people had no matches. They had to use a 
prmutive way of making a fire. They used flint, steel and Under. 
The flint was a hard piece of stone. They would strike the flint 
against a piece of steel. This would make a spark tluit was 
caught in tinder or a dry doth. 

Subjects used: Twenty-three sixth grade pupils 

One of the questions used: Wliat does a primitive may mean? 

Sample responses; 

I. It means that it ■was a hard way to make a fire. Anything 
that was primitive was hard, 
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2 . 

3 - 

4 - 

5- 


It was an important way. They had to have fire to get warm 

and any fire was important to the pioneers. 

A primitive way is a strange way. It is a way that we don t 


know about. 

They had no other way to make a fire, 
it was the only way they could do it. 
It was the first way that people ever 
tive way is a first way. 


Primitive means that 
made fire. Any primi- 


Other responses: ^ 

Each pupil was shoivn drawings of ways of making a lire. 
Three of these represented primitive procedures. Many ot the 
pupils were unable to distinguish the pictures m terms of degree 
of primitiveness. A few were even unable to identify the drawiiig 
illustrative of the method described. These results are quite 
ci'milnr to those reported by Dewey 


3. Evidence concerned with the ability of pupils to make ade¬ 
quate meaning for language which they read silently atid hear. 
Several investigations have sought to determine the relative 
effectiveness with which people make adequate meaning lor 
language when they read it sUently and when it is read aloud 
or spoken to them." Although the results show in general that 
the amount of meaning achieved through either reading or 
hearing is small, that the oral form of presentation is slightly 
superior to silent reading in the lower grades, and that silent 
reading is slightly superior in the upper grades to oral reading 
or talking by the teacher, it is perfectly clear from the data 
that pupils who do well at making the meaning of what they 
read also do weU at making the meaning of what they hear, 


> Dewey, J. Reading Comprelmsion DifieMcs in American History. Doctor a di.v 

sertation. ’ State University of Iowa, Iowa»City, 1931- _ 

> For example see (a) Younfi, W. E. The Relation oj Reading Comhrrhtnswn and Re- 
Uttlion to Hearing Comprehension. Doctor’s dissertiilnm. Stale itnivi-rsity of Iowa, 
Iowa City, 1030. (ft) Russell, 11 . D. The Relative FJfeiItveness of 7 resenting VerU 
Material^Viwslly and QraUy. Doctor’s Dissertation. Stale UniviTMly of I.iwa, ow.i 
CitTioaa. For a summary of aU important invcat.Kalions relative to tins and rchiUsl 
problems see Horn, E. Methods of Itulruetion in the Social Stiidies, Lliuptcr VUI, 

Op, ciL 
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The ramp to the second door took the place of stairs. 

It was not very steep, and it was easy for Skags to walk up. 
The ramp was made of fire hose. 

The hose had been pressed flat and folded back and forth. 

The edges made a soft floor for the horses. 

After the hard city streets the floor of the ramp felt like a carpet 
under Skags’ feet.* 


Questions used: 

I. What does it mean when it says that the hose had been 
pressed flat} 

the hose had been 

jolded back and forth} 

3. What were the edges that made a soft floor? 

Lack of space will not permit a reproduction of the responses 
made to the questions used during the interview. The fol¬ 
lowing general statements teU some of the things that lliev 
and further questioning showed: 

1. The quality of ^e meaning achieved by most of the fourth 

^ade ^pils and many of the sophomores was unmistakably 
ml'. J pressed flat was commonly taken to 

mean that the hose was sht lengthwise and flattened out on 
the floor. Several pupils and students did not know what 

^em had a correct understanding of the edges of the hose 

2. The adequacy of the meaning achieved by the pupils and stu 

ade through hearing the material spoken. Those who 
chieved vape or mcorrect meaning in reading, did like- 
T tire material was told to them, and vice vemi 
Those who achieved adequate meaning in reading did like- 
wise when they heard the material toH and vice vema 

3. Vague or wrong meaning achieved through reading was not 
“ or corrected by subsequently liLng the'n^Lial 
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whether the pupil did or did not possess the meaning in ques¬ 
tion, One was forced to the use of pictures and objects in 
measuring a pupil’s possession of a meaning. 

This lack of ability of pupils to say or write what they mean, 
as well as their ability to talk and write without meaning mudi 
of anything — verbalism — is evidenced also in the more 
original talMng and writing that they do in school. The fol¬ 
lowing examples are only a few of many collected by the writer 
during the past several years, and they are no better and no 
worse than others in the collection. 

Example No. i 

(An oral report given by a fourth grade girl) 

Pioneer women had to do lots of things. They had to cook in 
the fireplace, and sometimes they had an accident when the fat 
was in the fire. They canned food and kept the cjihin clean and 
done other hard work around the house. They made clothes for 
everybody out of wool and flax and took care of Uu; children. 
They made soap with tallow and lye. The lye came from a.shcs 
in the hopper when water was used with it after it had been 
burned. The women had to spin and weave on a loom when they 
made dresses and other things. To get the thread for sewing the 
clothes she had to hackle flax. 

Examine the foregoing material by finding answers to the 
following questions, (i) What docs the pupil mean, for 
example, by “had an accident when the fat was in the fire,’’ 
by “other hard work,” by the whole sixth sentence, by “spin 
and weave on a loom,” by “other things,” and by “hackle 
flax”? (2) Could the pupil have clarified any given meaning 
by giving more detail? (3) Are there vague meanings in the 
paragraph that could have been clarified by the use of more 
exact words? (4) Is there any meaning in the paragraph that 
could have been clarified by better sentence structure? (5) Is 
there any suggestion that the pupil did not know what he 
meant by any word or group of words? 
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This simply 
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accident when the fat i^Z r !!■ 

meanby«otherhardwork‘'? f,) fSV'' you 

a loom? (4) How did the pioneer L . r”"'" O" 

®°^P? (s) What did you me-iti J ^» V* "’“’“"g 
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Yosemite fall that drops more than 320 feet, bridlevail falls 320 

feet, while the another falls highest of tliem all 6x2 feet straight 
down. 

It is true that sometimes of the year the water falls makes the 
earth tremble a mile. 

The park has a lot of Sequoions the biggest one of the many 
trees the grizzle giant has a width of 27K feet and a hight of 209 
feet ^d is more than 3000 years old. There is a automobile in 
another one of the trees. Still another living tree is hollow from 
the top to the bottom. 

fam^s ^ mark twains book RouLrliimr 


In the foregoing example the writer has underlined parts 
at which the meaning of the pupil’s writing was not clear to 
persons who read the report. As the reader examines the.se 
parts, he may use the last four questions which followctl the 
presentation of Example No. x. 

The following shows the corrections made by the same pupil 
ato a conference concerned with making hi.s meaning clearer. 
Obviously not all possible corrections have been made. As he 

whether the pupil s meaning is clearer, and what types of 

changes made it so. 


The Yosemite National Park lies west of the Sierra Nevada 
mountains m the center of California. If you would go to Vo- 

Nevada mountains which arc 
Mdrs.^^ was named after John 

The Yosemite National Park was discovered in i8<r hv 
who were driving the Indians of ,hS 
part of the country. It was not until 1890 that a road w-m htiili 
rough the park. Until tlien there wore only trails 

“e^^nSifdot!: 
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It is true that somctitnc.s rlurlntr llu' vi*ir iln. n.-.* - h 
the earth tremble, sonietinu-s a hall tijih- atvav. ‘ 

The park has a lot of ScfJUnioii«, iJm' f' i-a- 

of the many trees, the gnV.rfe ghiii h.i>;,\J^;!,!, „? ^ 

height of 209 feet. It is meire ihaii v<- »■ iV \ 
of the trees there is an aiitomohile t'unnrr ’’J i,!' r’ li/" 
hollow from the top to the hollcm. ^ ^ “ 

Mom is il» „ui,^ r„ K,„,gU,. ,1 

ICxample .Vo. y 

(A letter written by a high school fre.shmun girl) 

Drake - ~~ 

Dear cousin: ^^iih 

suppose yo °haTC 

to write. Say. I have bZ a vc 4 S u ri 'T“ 

all the other girls but ^ ^ ;< letter to 

“Please Excuse Me." ISl\rv Jnll I*"’’^'l><''8lmas 

N™ Year b.a. Mai ^iv ^*£"1 M 
She was going to try and answer them Th-mk f T 
mama wrote. Hone voii lviu« ««• t ^ h*tlt*r vour 
long « you sloySj' ''K''''/”” H«» 

send it once after I lost it. *”*” ''••ijilier aunt Katie 

Suppose I will jus^keJ“ip^,at stjdf "‘w 

got a silk orange scarf. From aunt M ^ 

Album. M -- I got j,„ Autography 

Thursday 

morning servous. We could Tln^ church .Sunday was 

to bo .ioM to Wbolo ■’'“nt'1— wns to M . 

boa piogtams, abo from church 'm ”^^0!! boim 

morrow forenoon. I start this IpiI^ to- 

get to finish it. Will try to finish! J" ^"tenoon and didn’t 
blots on the second sidel^ ^ excuse niy fancy 

With love to all 
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Let the reader now attempt to answer the following ques¬ 
tions: (i) Just what does the author of the letter mean “as 
you have to write” in the third line? (2) Why is the mean¬ 
ing of the partial sentence beginning with Viola not clear? 
(3) Why is the meaning of the last part of the last sentence in 
the first paragraph not clear? (4) What did the writer (jf the 
letter get from her grandparents? (5) What did Clrandma 
give her? (6) What does she mean by an “Autography 
Album”? (7) What is the meaning of the fourth sentence in 
the last paragraph? 


Example No. 4 

(From a paper written by a third-year college student) 

What Public Opinion Is 

Public opinion is talk about a common social subject. It i.s 
opinion which is published. Public opinion conies into play wlieii 
mores and laws do not cover a critical social situation. Opinion 
is a verbalized conviction of the differences in anticipation of 
changes in attitudes and habits. 

There arc three stages on which public opinion is based 
I — rise of issue, 2 — discussion with proposed solution-s, 3 — a 
swing to one side or other. When opinion reaches this third 
stage it ceases. 

Public opinion is both static and dynamic. Static oiiinion is 
our traditional customs, mores, it is our customary laws. Dy¬ 
namic opinion is a character built upon definite persuasion and 
systematic publicity. It draws upon definite historical events 
and contemporary happenings. Dynamic imlilic o|)inion flour¬ 
ishes in the crowded streets of city life. Public oiiinion is the 
creature of all it creates. Our common life is constantly under 
the pressure of common intercourse of exchange of opinion. 

Public opinion is one of our means of social control. By it we 
can control cither the small or large groups. 

Today some of the strongest nations arc reckoning with the 
reaction of international public opinion. Good will makes for 
good business, so if we create good will we can gain public 
approval. 
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Serious social problems can arise ifup in -•! i 

of publicity, we can wake up ihe iruih uifl r-m ^gendcs 

public opinion. ^ ‘ '"'sguiilcti 

StSiSrSS'J: 

to explain to me wha wu ^ "■'nt you 

If you don’t know ‘I'T*"'” 

you don't know. Is tliat ck>ar? ’ ^ 

A.: Yes. 

(?.. This is the first statement* "T'liKii'f. • • . 

'«»> ■ 'Zr,," I:f 

about their life; thingMift^ do!” ‘'’’"P 

j; S‘vo an e.xample? 

mon social subfectf W’aJtl hti com- 

Here is a second noint* **1*. • . 

Do you mean that pub ic oulniim f luiblishcd.” 

, No, I think I Cnt n " /’u 

^ »™«ad--pu?illh rr 

comes into pkyXTmores'^nrk^^^ ‘’Pj".*™ 

soa^^situation.” What do you mean"by a ailiXtiauS 
I don’t know. 

anticipaSCTchl^ri^aU^^^^^ the differences in 

wb^at yu meant bythai? Do you know 

yoor own attitudes. per3on’.s attitudes and 

y,'.* flo'^c's another one* “Tt,o« 

P'^bl^c opinion is based: (0\.Jtnss£^^ stages on which 

oi issue, (a) discussion with pro- 
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posed solutions; (3) a swing to one side or other. When opinion 
reaches this third stage it ceases.” What do you mean when you 
say that it ceases? 

.< 4 .: When opinion reaches a certain stage where it has swung 
to one side or another it is not questioned further. They won’t 
be arguing the question any more. 

Q.: “Dynamic opinion is a character built upon definite pcr^ 
suasion and systematic publicity.’* What do you mean by 
“dynamic opinion is a character”? 

A.: I don’t know. 

Q.: What do you mean by “public opinion is the creature of all 
it creates”? 

. 4 .: I meant that public opinion is created by the individual. 
You talk about someone and that is your opinion of him. 
Public opinion is the creature of the one who makes it. 

Q.: What do you mean by this: “Our common life is constantly 
under the pressure of common intercourse or exchange of opinion ”? 

A.: I meant that in life someone makes .statements ami re¬ 
marks about your actions, and life is always made of things like 
that. 

Q.: What do you mean by this statement: “We can wake up 
the truth and can create misguided public opinion”? 

A,:l think I meant that in war propaganda you create mis¬ 
judged opinions. You may say something and people take it two 
or three ways. 

Q.: Did you have the feeling when you wrote this paper that 
you did notknow the meaning of some of the statements you made? 

A.: Yes. We had to do that paper over night and I thought 
about it just for a short time and then tried to put it on paper. 

Q.: Do you ever have the feeling that you don’t understand 
things that you read in your textbooks? 

A.: Quite a few things. It is better this quarter. 

Q.: Do you ever have the feeling that you don’t understand 
what the teachers say to you? 

A.: If it is on some subject that I haven’t thought about be¬ 
fore, I do. 

Q.: There is much writing like this that college .students do. 
Do you have any feeling that college students do quite a bit of 
writing that they themselves don’t understand? 

A.: I think so. 
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Q.: Do you have the fec-ling that c<,Me«e sturlents mud. 

SeywUc?^ of wlial 

A.: I think they shoukl bt:. But then* an* tiuu s %vhen v«.. v, 
^ked to write about somethiuK Hwf ><„, hdi,, wi| 
help you or that you don’t know, ^•o,l frv to writ'* till 
myto don't know what >m, havo written „1,„, 

»»>«« 

A,: I think they do, 

examination of the student’s ptijuT and his resnonqes 
mde during the conference will show i least 
^gs. These are: (i) the student faihal to cloak llij mean 
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From the discussion and material presented thus far in this 
chapter, it should be clear that tliere are at least three reasons 
why many pupils and students do not make adequate meaning 
for the language that they see or hear. These are: (i) lack 
of the meanings or concepts which the printed or spoken 
bols represent, (2) lack of knowledge of the spoken symbols 
that are used to represent these concepts,* and (3) lack of 
ability to sense the relationship between the parts of a sentence, 
between sentences, and between paragraphs. A discussion of 
the manner in which these factors operate is reserved for the 
companion volume previously noted. In view of discussions 
to follow in this chapter, however, consideration will be given 
here to the influence of the first of the three factors on the 
pupil’s use of the typical textbook in the content fields, and on 
his understanding of what his teachers say to him. 

There are, of course, several ways in which the manner of 
handling meanings or concepts in the language of a te-xlbook 
may fail to enable the reader to make the meaning intended by 
the author. Only two of these will be mentioned here. In the 
first place, most textbooks present too many strange concepts 
within a given amount of space. For example, turn back to 
pages 21-24. Read again the different examples presented 
there. Decide for yourself the number of concepts in each 
example which you think pupils or students at any given level 
do not possess adequately, and calculate the frequency with 
which they appear. In the second place, textbooks have a way 
of presenting a strange concept by itself without any sur¬ 
rounding familiar detail which the reader can use to make the 

' Here again one must remember that no one can m.’ikc any clegrce of meaning for 
printed or written symbols without having commaml of tliu inuchunics of rcailiiig, iiichid- 
ing word recognition. But this command, no mutter how ciinipletu, has lillle if uiiylliiiig 
to do with the adequacy of the meaning achievcil by any reader. Adeqiuicy of nieiijiing 
is conditioned almost entirely by the cmdeiiqy of the " thinking" iirocesi, Tliiii is the 
reason tlint attention to the mechanics of rending will not enidile puiiili to make iidci inalc 
meaning for the language that they ace. Sooner or later, we miiiit plnee mir hois's for 
improving the reading situation in our schools upon doing the tldngs we wonhl do if we 
really understood tlint reading is done with tho mind rather than with the eyesj that It ia 
essentially a tliluking process. 
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down on the number of meanings she presents, or make some 
provision for giving needed background to the listener. 

It is important to realize here that, as evidence presented 
previously shows, the process of making adequate meaning for 
written language is essentially the same as the process of mak¬ 
ing adequate meaning for spoken language. Assuming mas¬ 
tery of the mechanics of reading, the achievement of adequate 
meaning in reading is the same problem as the achievement of 
adequate meaning in hearing. It is for this reason that anyone 
in command of the mechanics of reading who does not make 
adequate meaning for a printed word, phrase, sentence, or 
paragraph cannot make adequate meaning for that word, 
phrase, sentence, or paragraph when it is spoken or read to 
him. It should be clear, too, that whatever is done to improve 
a listener’s ability to make adequate meaning for the language 
that he hears will also improve his ability to make adequate 
meaning for the language that he sees. In fact, anyone who is 
concerned about increasing the clearness and correctncs.s of the 
meaning achieved by pupils and students in reading will do well 
to improve the ability of these pupils and students to make 
adequate meaning for spoken language, instead of turning his 
attention to more mechanical matters in reading. 'J'liis will 
require direct attention to the construction of concepts, the 
learning of correct symbols, and the mastery of sentence 
structure, rather than to eye-movements, phonic.s, and the like. 

Another one of the several possible reasons for the failure of 
pupils and students to make adequate meaning for the language 
that they see and hear should be presented here. Students 
are notably nonchalant in their attitude toward meaning in 
reading and listening. Discussions with pupils and students 
at aU educational levels, as well as the reports of teachers, .show 
that cliildren in the lower grades are more sensitive to the 
meaning of the language that they sec and hear than are 
students at higher levels. It is not at all uncommon for first 
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about the meaning of language decreases rather than increases 
as the educational level advances, he means two things; First, 
children in the lower grades make more adequate meaning for 
the language printed in their textbooks and for the language 
spoken by their teachers, than liigh scliool and college; sluclents 
malce for the language in their textbooks and for the language 
spoken by their teachers. Second, children in the lower grades 
are more sensitive to the need for meaning than are high school 
and coUege students. It is important to understand that this 
growth m the wrong direction is probably the result of care¬ 
lessly prepared reading matter and poor teaching. 

2. Possible reasons for deficiencies in presenting vicanine in 
language. A careful observation of numerous examples of the 
speech and writing of pupils and students shows several pos¬ 
sible reasons why these people do not present their mcan- 
ing clearly m speech and writing. Among these are: (j) prob¬ 
able failure to clarify in the mind the meaning to be expr.;s.sed, 
(2) failure to present enough detail to help the: listener or 
reader ^ make the meaning intended, (3) poor selection of a 
word with which to present a meaning or a part of a meaning, 
and (4) poor organization of meanings within a sentence 
witlun a paragraph, and within a longer selection ’ 

Probably one reason for the failure of pupils and students to 
darify a meanmg in their minds preparatory to pre.senting it in 
n^age is that often they are unable to do .so. Much of the 
a^ng and writing that these people are supposed to do in 
schoo IS concerned with matters that arc distinctly remote 
to their experiences. Frequently the speaker or tL Sr 
mply does not have in his mind the details with which to do 
Ae clarifying that needs to be done. His only resort is to 
verbahsm and vagueness of expres.sion. To remedy this all 
00 common situation, teaching i„ the various fields in which 

speabng and writingare to take place shoulcl be improve.] tothe 

point at which pupils and students experience more thoroughly 
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and more in detail than they now tlo thoR* rmoie mattCG 
about whicli they should talk aiul writ*-. .Siuh a procedure 
will necessarily include opjwrtunily for mure concrete expcii- 
ences, and ample provision for lu'lpinR flu* pupil to make 
adequate meaning for the language ihal he mts and hears. 

A second reason why pupils are imahle (o clarify a meaning 
in their minds is that they do not have an adequatr* supply of 
symbols with which to work. AfU’rall.anyclariiicationthatgoes 
on must be done by means of thinking. This thinking, in turn, 
cannot be done by “raw" detailed meanings. 'I'hese details 
must he attached in the pupils’minds to the correct .symbols. 
Only then are they able to do the thinking that must he done in 
order to clarify a meaning to be presirnled in sjan’ch or writing, 
Of course, many pupils and students fail to clarify a meaning 
in the mind preparatory to talking or writing herause th^y are 
unaware of the limitations of language, because they arc intel¬ 
lectually lazy, or because they do not thi?rk it i,s imiiortant to 
know exactly what they mean before they talk or write. 
Most of them do not know that listeners and readers often 
must be made ready to understand the meaning of what they 
say or write, and that a summary statement is often a rather 
futile tool. Many of them fall into the habit of using an expres¬ 
sion, the meaning of which is vague rather Ilian clear to a listener 
or reader, because it is much easier to do this than to attempt to 
say or write exactly what is meant. A large proijorlion of stu¬ 
dents — particularly among those at the high school and col¬ 
lege levels — are, as they admit, quite nonchalant almut the 
problem. Every student should learn to adc, himself frequently 
“Now, just what do I mean? How can I saj' it clearly?” 

There are at least three reasons why speakers and writers 
may fail to present their meaning in sufficient detail. In the 
first place, they themselves may not know that detail. Tliis is 
nearly always true when they talk and write about abstract 
matters that are far removed from their experiences, tin- 
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doubtedly this condition accounts for at least part of the lack 
of needed detail in the examples presented previously. Second, 
the student may assume that his listeners or readers possess 
that detail and that there is no need for him to present it. 
Third, the speaker or writer may fail to present enough detail 
because he has no notion of the listener’s or reader’s need for it. 
He does not know that the listener’s or reader’s task in making 
the meaning intended by a speaker or writer is often a com¬ 
plicated rather than a simple one. He does not know that if 
the speaker or writer presents in his language a concept that is 
stranp to the listener or reader who, nevertheless, has the 
experiences out of which it can be constructed, the speaker or 
writer must present that strange concept in fainilar detail 
which wiU stimulate tlie reader or listener to use his experiences 
to construct it. If the reader or listener does not have the 
needed ei^jeriences, arrival at the speaker’s or writcr’.s meaning 
IS for him well-nigh impossible until he has been supplied with 
the needed experiences. There is good reason for the pupil to 
learn early the part that detail plays in making meaning clear, 
and to use it without boresome repetition. It is fortunate 
that even very young cliildren, unless discouraged, arc eager 
to give details about their experiences. 

In this connection, it should be emphasized that in school 
much more attention should be directed toward having pupils 
and students at all levels talk and write about matters that fall 
TOthm ^eir everyday experiences. Pupils everywhere have 
plenty of reasonably clear meanings in their minds. The chief 
]ob IS to get them to cloak these meanings in language that a 
s ener or reader can use in making the meaning intended by 
e pupil. It IS in taUdng and writing about these familiar 

what It means to present meaning clearly and exactly in 
language At least in such a situation, the speaker or writer has 
more with which to clieck tlie adequacy of his language. It is to 
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oflf just as it is when they hang up their tcleplione receivers. 

There is one thing more to be discussed in this section. The 
meaning of a considerable amount of language, oral and writ¬ 
ten, is obscured by poor organization of meanings. Poor 
sentence structure shows itself as a blockade to mcjaning. 
Groups of words are frequently used when a sentence is needed 
to inake the meaning clear; phrases and clauses are misplaced; 
various types of modifiers are improperly placed; sentences 
are too long or too complex for the listener or reader; meanings 
are presented together that do not belong together. Para¬ 
graphing in written language is a somewhat similar problem. 
Failure to begin new paragraphs when the meaning shifts, 
failure to put sentences together in a paragraph that belong 
together, and failure to arrange the sentences of certain para¬ 
graphs in the correct order get in the way of the reader who 
tries to make the meaning intended by the writer, 

3. A note on the injluance of achievement in language" upon 
achi^ement in ‘^reading." From the discussion presented thu.s 
far in this chapter, it should be evident that to teach pupils 
^d students to present their meanings adequately in language 
IS essential not only if they are to become good talkers and 
writers; it is also just about the most potent conlrilnition that 
could be made towards helping them to make adequate mean¬ 
ing for the language that they see and hear. As has already 
been stated, the vagueness and incorrectness of much of the 
meaning achieved in reading is due, among other things, to 
the vagueness of concepts in the mind, lack of knowledgi of 
sound symbols of concepts, and lack of ability to sense the 
rdationships between the parts of a sentence. It is obvious 
Idierefore, that the clarification of meanings in the mintl, learn¬ 
ing symbols with wliicli to present these meanings e.Yaclly, and 
learning to organize these mcimings into good sentences and 
paragraphs operate to the advantage of the achievement of 
adequate meaning in reading. In fact, thete is good reason to 
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relation between the parts of a sentence. Whatever is done 
in “language” to establish this important ability contribute.s 
to the degree to which adequate meaning for a printed sen¬ 
tence can be made. 

3. One essential problem in “language” is learning the .symbols 
which represent faithfully the meanings that one has. One 
essential element in "reading” is acquiring the meanings or 
concepts necessary for making coi'rect meaning for language 
symbols. In this sense, one part of learning to sjjeak and 
write clearly is the reverse of learning to understand the 
meaning of written or printed language. 


The third point listed above needs special attention. It 
shows, of course, one important way in which “languagi*’' 
differs from “reading.” In “language,” a speaker or a writer 
starts with a meaning which he wishes to communicate to 
another person. His fundamental task is that of carefully 
selecting the symbol that will most faithfully and effectively 
presmt his meaning to the listener or the reader. In “reail- 
ing, ” one starts with a symbol which is literally thrown at him 
by a speaker or a writer. The reader’s fundamental task is to 
provide the concept for which that symbol stands. 

It should be clear, here, that the symbol selection in which 
a speaker or writer must engage is a very different task from 
ttat mvolvcd in the development of reading vocabulary. In 
language” one must learn spoken and written symbols and 
must select from among the thousands at his disposal the one 
whi(± wiU best present his meaning to a given listener or reader. 
In the development of a reading vocabulary, one must con- 
stmet ^e concepts which are represented by the symbols at 
which he looks. This difference between the vocabulary 
problem m ‘language” and that in “reading” means that the 
former cannot be solved by any amount of development of 
reading vocabulary. 

is stffl anottor point. The language reiationships 
that the pupU muat learn in order to present his mcanmg 
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1. Developing of the concepts with wliich to make meaning for 
the language tl)at one secs or hears. 

2. Learning the siioken symbols of these conce]Hs, 

3. Training in sensing the relalionshii) between the clilTerent 
parts of tlififerent types of sentences that are seen vr heard. 

4. Training in sensing the relationship between senlence.s that 
are seen or heard. 

5. Training in demanding the meaning of language that is seen 
or heard. 

On the “language” or the speaking and writing side of com¬ 
munication, the program will include atlca.st the following items; 

1. The development of the realization that one’.s experiences are 
tlie meanings that one shuukl write and talk about. 

2. The develoiimcnt of a desire to talk and write about the 
meanings that one posses.ses. 

3. The establishment of tlie halrit of clarifying meanings in the 
mind in order to present them clearly and exactly iu language. 

4. The acciuisition of correct symbols for Lhe.se meanings, ti» tlie 
extent that one is able to speak and write with exactness of 
meaning and within the limits of the understanding of one’s 
listeners and readers. This will retjuire defutile, instruction 
in the development of vocabulary, in a sensitivity to the care¬ 
ful selection of the right word, and in bringing the right mean¬ 
ings and tire right words together, liy a rij’h! word is meant 
one that is the cvrrrecL syralrol of a given meaning as deter¬ 
mined by good usage, and a symbol that is recognized by the 
person addressed as lire label for the meaning intended by tlic 
speaker or writer. 

Anything that can be done to make the pupil “word con¬ 
scious” — sensitive to the imprtrtance of careful use of words 
— is a move in the right direction. The imjiortant task is to 
get him to put the right meanings and the right S)'mbols to¬ 
gether. In addition he must learn to refrain from using .sym¬ 
bols that stand for vague meanings when symbols that stand 
for more exact meanings arc available. Furthermore lie 
must learn to select hi.s .symbol iu terms of his listener’s or 
rentier’s familiarity with that symbol. Tlie jnijnl will learn 
these things only by means of a program in language which 
includes a well-directed and definite drive on llic develop- 
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FUNDAMENTALS IN TEACHING OF LANGUAGE 

— iiging language as a vehicle for the communication of mean¬ 
ing and as a tool for thinking. At this point, the discussion 
turns to the second basal program — speaking and writing 
correctly. 

A. An Explanation of the Program 
As used in this volume the term “speaking and writing 
correctly” means speaking and writing within the limits of 
correct usage and good form. Thus, for example, one who 
speaks correctly makes no mistakes in using words, enunciates 
distinctly, pronounces words correctly, uses a pleasant voice, 
and employs good sentence structure. Likewise, for example, 
one who writes correctly makes no errors in using words, uses 
capital letters where they should be used, employs good sen¬ 
tence structure, writes with a reasonably good quality of hand¬ 
writing, arranges his material in good form on the page, makes 
no errors in spelling, and uses appropriate punctuation marks 
where they should be used. Regardless of the logic of gram¬ 
mar, the standard to be used in determining what is correct in 
the case of any item is — in the judgment of the. writer — 
commonness of usage among cultured people. At least stand¬ 
ards derived from this source arc more constant and more 
generally used, and also, therefore, probably more teachable, 
than are standards which might be derived from the usage of 
any other or aU other groups of people. 

B. Typical Deficieftdcs Among Pupils and Students 
It is a well-known fact that the speaking and writing of 
many people at aU age levels is full of errors. These errors 
occur not only with considerable commonness and frequency, 
but they also persist through all levels in school and into adult 
life outside the school.” For years these errors have con¬ 
stituted one of the teacher’s chief worries. Furthermore, the 
problem of their correction has been the heart of the course 

‘ For supporting evidence, see Chapter V In tiiU volume. 
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Some people seem to have the idea that correct usage is no 
longer important. In this connection it is well to remember 
two things. First, fair or unfair, the world still has a way of 
judging an individual in terms of the correctness of hi.s speech 
and writing as determined by standards found in the expression 
of cultured people. Misspelling, grammatical errors an<I the 
like s till make a difference — even a difference in terms of 
dollars and cents. 

Second, some elements of correct usage have a great deal to 
do with helping a reader or listener to make adequate meaning 
for another’s speech and writing. This is particularly true of 
sentence structure, certain items in punctuation, the spelling 
of certain words, pronunciation and enunciation of certain 
words, and certain items of voice such as inflection, and hand¬ 
writing. This fact in itself is enough reason to establish the 
importance of mastery of these particular matters, and to 
point out that any pupil or any student should be led to look 
upon them as tools to be used in clarifying the meaning of his 
speech and writing. 

C. Possible Cattses of Deficiencies 

No one knows why results secured in the teaching of correct 
usage have not been better than they are. Several possibilities 
suggest themselves. Only four of these will bo mentioned here.* 

In the first place, it seems wise to take the point of view' that 
learning to speak and write correctly is largely a matter of 
habit formation. This means that the teaching of correct 
usage must provide for an ample amount of practice upon any 
item to be taught. During recent years, at least, there has 
been a tendency to ignore this hypothesis. Certainly many 
of the most recent textbooks have so selected and organized 
their content that the correct usage to be taught is well-hidden 
behind social studies and other content reading matter, and 

’ For other suggestions see Chapter V in this volume, 
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to be taught are: (i) The correct use of words, including 
instruction in grammar, (2) Capitalization, (3) Certain items 
of punctuation, (4) Pronunciation, (s) Enunciation, (6) Cer¬ 
tain aspects of voice, (7) Letter form and manuscript form, 
(8) Correctness of spelling certain words, and (9) Quality of 
handwriting. 

Effective instruction in these and other matters of correct 
usage will be based upon several hypotheses.* Two of these 
wiU be mentioned here. First, ways and means of helping 
pupils to construct the desire to speak and write correctly 
must be discovered and utilized. Second, because correct 
usage is fundamentally a matter of habit formation, sufficient 
and effective practice in speaking and writing correctly must 
be maintained continuously. 

This latter hypothesis needs amplification at a particular 
point. For years courses of study and textbooks in language 
provided only for explanation and drill in correct usage. 
Regardless of tliis expenditure of time and effort, many people 
who came through this program arc poor conversalionalisls, 
poor letter writers, poor story tellers, and poor at participating 
in other important language activities. Perhaps there was 
behind this limited program the rather naive belief, conscious 
or unconscious, that thorough training in correct usage would 
in some way produce effective conversationalists, letter writers, 
and the lilce. There is good reason to believe, however, that 
this hope was ill-founded, and that people who were exposed 
to such a program did not become competent participants in 
important language activities because they had been taught 
little or nothing about using language as a vehicle for the 
communication of meaning, and because they had had no in¬ 
struction in the social amenities that constitute consideration 
for one’s co m municants. 

> For discussion of other mutters pertaining to instruction in correct usage, see 
Chapter V In this volume. 
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1. Being a good listener. 

2. Sensitivity to situations in which the topic of conversation 
should be changed and being able to change it. 

3. Refraining from talking in inappropriate places. 

4. Following the introducing of one person to anotlier with 
remarks tliat will promote conversation between them. 

5. A knowledge of appropriateness of topics to diflerent occa¬ 
sions and people. 

6. Knowing how and when one may interrupt a person who 
is talking. 

7. Not listening to conversations not meant for one. 

k Not saying things that hurt the feelings of others. 

9. Being able to disagree with another’s statement courteously. 

10. Including all persons in tlie group when talking ratlier than 
whispering on the side. 

11. Giving others in the group a chance to talk. 

12. Not completing another’s statement. 

13. Being attentive to persons entering the group late. 

14. Expressing likes and dislikes moderately. 

15. Avoiding futile argument. 

16. Telling things of interest to one’s audience. 

B. Typical Deficiencies Among Pupils and, Slndcnls 

It is not difficult to discover that many pupils and students 
are deficient in the consideration which they show for their 
communicants. One has only to observe critically the conver¬ 
sations, discussions, and other oral language activities as they 
are carried on both in and out of school, and to read letters and 
other written matter to discover data supporting this state¬ 
ment. In conversation, for example, observation and steno¬ 
graphic reports have shown that pupils tend to monopolize 
the talking time, to complete the statements of others, to say 
things that hurt the feelings of others, to talk about matters 
that are unsuited to the group and the occasion, to ask ques¬ 
tions that are too personal, and to ignore persons as they join 
the group late.^ A critical examination of thousands of letters 

' McKcc, Faiil. Unpublished study. State College of Edueuliuii, (Ireeley, Coluni<lii. 
193S. 
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integral part of the course of study in language. In addition, 
the specific amenities involved in each language activity must 
be particularized, and the teacher must be conscious of what 
these items are. The following list of amenities included in 
being considerate of one’s correspondent in the writing of 
personal letters is illustrative of what needs to be done in the 
case of each language activity.* 

1. A sensitivity to the situations in life in which a letter should 
be written. 

2. Answering letters promptly. 

3. Selecting content for a social letter in terms of tlic recipient’s 
interests. 

4. Promptness in acknowledging favors, gifts, and the like. 

5. Refraining from the exposure of anger or discourtesy in a 
letter. 

6. Mailing letters promptly. 

7. Adapting style to relation held to recipient. 

8. Avoidance of trite expressions. 

9. Keeping the content of a business letter brief and to the point. 

10. Use of suitable writing materials. 

11. Selection of appropriate salutations and endings. 

12. Making a letter neat and attractive. 

13. Refraining from reading other people’s letters unless asked 
by them to do so. 

14. Inquiring about matters of concern to the recipient. 

15. Answering questions previously asked. 

Effective instruction in all amenities will provide for direct 
teaching of them in their own right as an essential part of each 
and every one of the important language activities. Many 
actual conversations, letter writing activities, and story telling 
activities, for example, will be carried on with one or more of 
the amenities in mind, and often the activities will be evaluated 
in terms of these items. It is because the learning of the 
amenities is largely a matter of habit formation, that the 
school should provide ample practice in using them consciously 

* Lists of items involved In other longuaco activities will be found in cliarters HI 
and IV of this volume. 
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its curriculum a group of subjects or activities commonly 
referred to as the language arts, and traditionally known as 
composition, spelling, writing, reading, and literature. It is the 
purpose of this volume to consider the problem of improving 
instruction in the first three of these subjects ^ during the six 
years of the elementary school. 

1. What should one know about the teaching of composition, 
spelling, and writing? There are certain things which the 
teadier or supervisor should know about the teaching of any 
one of these three subjects. Stated in terms of problems 
these are: (i) What should be taught in a given subject? 
(2) How should the abilities or items to be taught in lhal 
subject be spread over the grades? (3) What are the effective 
methods and materials which should be used in teaching tlic 
subject? and (4) What means should be employed in testing 
the accomplishment of pupils? 

The remainder of this chapter is given over to a brief dis¬ 
cussion of the general meaning of these four problems. Be¬ 
cause the reader should realize that these problems are of fun¬ 
damental importance in improving instruction in all elementary 
school subjects as well as in language, the discussion is general¬ 
ized in terms of all subjects and illustratious are given in .sev¬ 
eral different fields. The reader should remcmljer, however, 
that all remaining chapters in this volume are d(;voted exclu¬ 
sively to a discussion of problems in the teaching of compo.si- 
tion, spelling, and writing. The organization of these chapters 
is based fundamentally upon the four problems as c.\plained 
in the remainder of the present cliapter. 

2. What should be taught in a given subject? There are two 
things which the teadier should know about the selection of 
the items to be taught in any given subject. These are: 
(i) the philosophical point of view behind most of the research 

* As noted previously, reading and literature arc diseiisscd in the ciimpaniun vuluiiic: 
McKee, Poul. lUadinfi nui Literature in the lilemcntary Uchool, op. cit. 
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school, the theory of social utility has set up certain definite 
criteria. A brief explanation of the four most fundamental 
and most widely applied of these criteria follows. 

The primary criterion holds that the value of any item in 
any subject is determined by the degree of commonness and 
frequency or cruciality with which it is needed by people in 
carrying on one or more of all the types of important activities 
in h'fe outside the school. When one speaks of the commonness 
with which a thing is needed, one means the degree to which 
it is used by the great majority of persons regardless of sex, 
vocation, locality, or social status. By the frequency of the 
^jeed of an item is meant the number of times it is needed. By 
lie cruciality of the item one refers to the demand for it in an 
unusual circumstance. The fimt two elements, commonnc.ss 
and frequency, always are considered together for the simple 
reason that neither one applied alone yields a measure of 
value for elementary school purposes. The third element, 
cruciaUty, may be considered alone as a measure of value, as 
is indicated by many important items in the field of health, 
especially those concerned with first aid. Thus, within cer¬ 
tain limits to be noted subsequently, the more commonly 
and frequently or crucially an item is needed in life outside 
the school, the more value it has for the program of the ele¬ 
mentary school. 

Att the common and frequent or crucial items, however, 
should not and cannot be taught in the elementary school. 
Hence, there is a need for three secondary criteria. The first 
of these refers to the leammg difficulty of the item. It is 
dear that all the common and frequent needs do not have the 
same learning difficulty. Some are so simple that they will be 
learned unconsciously or consdously by the child in his ordi- 
najy experiences outside the school. Other needs are so diffi- 
^It to learn that direct and thorough instruction by competent 
teachers is necessary. Obviously, the elementary school 
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should not be required to teach those ilcniH which Uie doU 
learns through ordinary experiences. Its res{»t*iisib>llty mu 
lie with the teaching of those common and frequent or crutbi 
needs which are not learned adequately elseu here. It ^ 
be noted further that among the mqjortant not leatad 
adequately elsewhere, some will be so ditlicuU that they nnat 
be held over for the Wgh school period rather than raadet 
part of the elementary school program. 

The next secondary criterion holds that among all the cm#, 
mon and frequent or crudal items in any given subject only j 
tliose items are to be taught which are considered worthy!^ 
society. This principle eliminates those items which, althoui^ 
they may have common and frequent usage, cannot be taup 
in the school because they represent forms considered inoiiiea : 
or improper by sodety. Examples of such items can be found 
b all the language arts. ; 

The third secondary criterion insists that preference diould ! 
be ^ven to those item.s among the common and frequent ones : 
which are of permanent value rather them to those that areol 
only temporary value. Not all llie commonly and frequently 
needed items will have tlie same permanence. Some will be ol , 
great importance all through life; others may have importance 
only for a day, a month, or a year, nds tliird criterion, then, 
states that those items which have permanency in life have 
more value for the purposes of elementary education than do 
those which are temporary and shifting in character. 

Fundamentally, then, the more commonly and frequently 
or crucially a particular item is needed in the activities of 
modem life the more important it becomes for the elementary 
school. It is understood, however, that only those desirable 
common and frequent needs which are not learned adequately 
elsewhere and which are not too difficult for the child to learn 
are to become the work of the elementary school. It is under¬ 
stood further that among the common and frequent needs 
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those that have the value of permanency are more important 
than those that are temporary in their use. 

It is important that we understand this simple theory of 
sodal utility for the reason that most of the research seeking 
to discover what should be taught in a given subject has pro¬ 
ceeded on the basis of this fundamental hypothesis. 

In addition to knowing the basic philosophical point of view 
behind the attempts to discover what should be taught, the 
teacher of composition, spelling, or writing should be ac¬ 
quainted with the results of the research in each field. A 
large number of investigations have been made in order to 
4etermine the words which have the greatest value for the 
school’s program in spelling. Considerable work has been done 
also on the program in writing. Only a little research has 
attempted to determine the content of the course of study in 
composition. It is important for the teacher to know the 
results of these researches in the determination of relative 
values, in order that she may be more able to judge the im¬ 
portance of the various items within each subject. We shall 
summarize important examples of this research in the case of 
each subject at appropriate points in this book. 

4. Bow should the grade-placement of the items of a subject he 
determined? After one has selected the items of a subject 
which should be taught, he is faced with the very important 
problem of determining the order in which the items should be 
presented. The problem is essentially that of discovering the 
particular part of the subject which is to be cared for by any 
one grade. 

An illustration will perhaps make the problem more dear. 
Assume that the words which should be taught in the spelling 
program have been discovered. The problem then becomes -- 
Which of these words should be taught in the first grade? 
Whidi in the second grade? Which in the third grade? 
Whidi in the fourth grade? and so on. This determination of 
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placed in a given grade by this plan to bear little if any rela¬ 
tion to the child’s present mental abilities, interests, or needs. 
The result is that in many cases the work of a given grade is 
beyond or below the comprehension of the pupils in that grade, 
and thus fails to make a strong appeal to their efforts. This 
may be seen perhaps in most of the content subjects of which 
the logical organization of geography and history arc notable 
examples. 

( 5 ) When the grade-placement of the items of a subject is 
determined by the psychological plan, those items taught in 
any given grade are those which best fit the pupils’ interests, 
abilities, and present needs at that grade-level. It is im¬ 
mediately necessary, therefore, to discover the interests, 
present uses of the items, and the abilities of children at each 
grade-level in terms of each subject. Once these are dis¬ 
covered those items of the given subject which are best suited 
to these abilities, interests, and present uses are placed ac¬ 
cordingly. In this manner there is more likelihood that the 
work of any given grade will be within the comprehension and 
interests of the pupils in that grade. Thus the psychological 
plan studies the nature of the child at each grade-level in order 
to determine grade-placement, while the logical plan studios 
the nature of the subject to be taught. 

A few illustrations of the use of the psychological plan are 
not out of place. If, after the content of the course of study 
in literature has been selected by the test of social value, we 
wish to determine the grade-placement of the various pieces 
of literature to be taught, we should set about investigating 
these literary selections in terms of the child’s present abili¬ 
ties and interests. We should want to know, for one thing, 
whether or not children in a particular grade possess the 
reading abilities which are necessary to comprehend the 
literature proposed for that grade and whether or not the 
literary selections appeal to their interests. If the literary 
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those items are placed in the lower grades which are the most 
commonly and frequently used among all those to be taught 
within a given subject. Those items possessing the least 
commonness and frequency of use are placed in the higher 
grades. Thus the items of a subject are placed according to 
their relative importance. Those of greatest importance are 
taught first, and those of less importance later. This principle 
of grade-placement is justified by the proposition that the 
pupil should be exposed to the most important parts of a 
subject before he is eliminated from school. 

(d) These plans for grade-placement are largely matters of 
personal opinion. The present tendency seems to be toward 
some sort of combination of all three plans. Nothing can be 
done at present in the way of accurate grade-placement in 
composition, spelling, and writing, using all the important 
criteria, because of lack of knowledge. The need for research 
which will discover the many data needed in order to secure 
proper grade-placement is real and pressing. 

5. How shotdd methods of teaching and instriictiotial materials 
of a given subject be determined? In this discussion the term 
“methods of teaching” refers to the procedures followed by 
the teacher in getting taught the particular thing which she 
tries to teach. The term “instructional materials” refers to 
those things or materials which the teadier uses in teaching. 

One of the important things to understand about the 
selection of method and materials is that each suggested 
method and each suggested piece of material should be objec¬ 
tively determined and evaluated. 

Before the application of scientific method to the solution 
of educational problems, methods of teaching and materials 
of instruction were very largely a haphazard affair, the result 
of custom, tradition, and personal opinion. It is possible, 
for example, that each school had its own method of teaching 
spelling, the result of trial and error performance. Or perhaps 
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Or suppose that one wishes to select the type of reading 
material best suited for use as drill exercises in silent reading. 
Assume further that the problem is that of determining the 
relative efficiency of story material and informational material. 
Again, no amount of opinion, thinking, or personal exiierieiice 
can give a true indication of whidi type of material is better 
for the use of drill exercises. Careful experimentation must 
be inade aga,in. One must use the story material and also 
the informational material. If the experiment has been ad- 
mmistered properly, a comparison of tlic results obtained in 

terms of the pupils’ learning will tell whicli type of material 
is better, 


This experimental procedure, then, is the way by which 
methods and materials should be selected. A few that we now 
have came to us in this way. Most of what we have did not. 
We shall review at appropriate points in this book the c.xperi- 
mental work which has been done in selecting methods of 

teachmg and materials of instruction in spelling, compo.sition. 
and writing. ^ ’ 

Of course the schools must continue in operation without all 
methods and materials having been selected by experimental 
research. The results of such research are very slow in matur¬ 
ing, and the school cannot afford to suspend the teaching of 
an Item or subject until the best procedures have been dc- 

tbmg to do. While awaiting the results of research to deter- 
mne competent methods and materials, we must make use 
of those which sound educational experience has found to be 
reasonably successful. 
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beginning of the teaching process. This gives her an indica¬ 
tion of where teaching emphasis needs to be placed. If handled 
properly it gives the pupil an indication of what he should 
study and prevents him from wasting time in the study of 
those things which he already knows. 

In measuring the pupil’s improvement made as the result of 
study the teacher must know more, however, than what the 
pupil knows and his difficulties at tire beginning of the teach¬ 
ing process. It is important that the pupil be tested at proper 
intervals during the time that an item or series of items is 
being taught. This will show to the teaclier those parts of 
her teaching which are effective and those parts which may 
have to be taught again. If the results of this testing are 
handled properly, they will also do that very important thing 
of providing the pupil with a means of seeing his improve¬ 
ment from time to time as a result of study. 

Before the measurement of improvement made by pupils 
during the entire teaching period is complete there must be a 
final test at the dose of the teaching period. The results of 
this testing compared with those of the first or ijreliminary 
testing, made before the teaching process began, will show 
important things for botli the teacher and pupils. It will 
enable the teacher to evaluate her total teadiing efforts, and 
it will show the pupil the improvement he has made over the 
entire unit of work. 

A final use of testing involved in the complete measure¬ 
ment of pupil improvement is that used as a means of review. 
Rather frequent testings should take place over a particular 
item or series of items for a considerable period of time after 
the teaching process proper has been completed. Such test¬ 
ing serves as a means of important review. 

Now, our so-called standardized tests cannot be used for 
the purpose of measuring pupil accomplishment and improve¬ 
ment over small units of work, except in rare cases. In the 
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the scientific investigations made up to that time in composi¬ 
tion, spelling, and writing. It is to be regretted that a con¬ 
tinuation of this policy in this revision is impossible. In the 
first place, a complete location and fair evaluation of all avail¬ 
able research is almost an impossible task for one penson. 
Second, the amount of published research has increased so 
tremendously during the past six years that the attempt to 
give adequate ^consideration to each reported study would 
turn this book into a summary of research rather than permit 
It to be a rather detailed teacher’s manual as intended. 

^ This does not mean that recent research has been ignored 
in this revision. The more important studies have been noted, 
hi order that the interested student may locate other data 
lists of reviews or summaries of available research have been 
provided. The author has made a sincere effort to base 
statements in the book upon research reported up through 
1938, within the limits of liis ability to interpret this research 
intelligently, He makes no claim to the effect that he has 
mastered the meaning of every piece of research that has ai> 
peared in the United States. 
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CHAPTER II 

INTRODUCTION TO THE PROGRAM IN 
COMPOSITION 

At the present time the elementary school’s program in 
composition is in a rather diaotic state. There is lack of 
agreement concerning what should be taught. There are 
also wide variations in grade-placement and methods of 
teaching. In addition, many textbooks and courses of study 
are encyclopedic in the sense that they ask children to learn 
an impossible number of items and to reach impossible stand¬ 
ards of achievement. Probably this condition is due to a 
dearth of objective data concerning the items which children 
should learn in composition, the grade-placement of these 
items, and the standards which pupils may reasonably be 
expected to reach. There is not much hope for improvement 
of instruction in composition until items which children should 
ind can master at various grade levels are discovered.* 
Furthermore, the scope of the program in composition is 
changing. For example, the inclusion of new content sub¬ 
jects in the elementary curriculum together with more pro¬ 
gressive procedures in teaching these subjects have placed 
new demands upon the teaching of composition. Likewise, 
such progressive factors as activity curricula, functional 
language, and creative writing offer great possibilities for 
vitalized instruction in composition. All this means that the 

' Throughout this uid the three immediately following- chapters frequent reference 
Is msde to theInclc of objective data concerning the teaching of conipo.sitinn. For a mote 
complete understanding of tlu's condition, the reader should examine Clrccne, If. A.," Re¬ 
search in Elementary Language," Blmeitlary FMglUh Rtvim, March, 11)33, pp, S0-fi6; 
April, 1933, pp. roi-107; Moy, 1933, pp. 136-134: and June, 1933. .Sec also CrilittU 
Smmry oj Seteclive Research Bcmenlary Sehoal Langiia/ie, Nntionol Conference on 
ReMocch in Elementary English, Detroit, Michigan, 1934,»ul>M:ciuent mmuni bul¬ 
letins of this organization. For a statement of some of the difliculties facing research 
workers, read Greene, H. A. "Improving the Elementary English Curriculum," Ji/c- 
mtttary EttsUsh Repiew, vol. la, pp. 74-77 (March, 1935), 
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teaching of language is changing frcm tin- exclusive userf 
more or less formal drills to the wise utilization of wholeson! 
activities in which language serves a vital jnirposc.* 

It is the purpose of Part 11 of this volume to conside 
what the elementary school can <lo in leaching the child 
express his ideas. The present chapter includes suggestion* 
concerning the ^ntent of .such a program an.I proixisusgeZ 
pnnaples relative to classroom practice, t'haiilers mZ 
IV present suggested courses of stu.ly in oral and ivritto 
composition respectively. Chapter \- consith-rs the program 
in learning to speah and write corrmly - sometimes cSledS 
mec^nxes of compo.sition. Each of thest: three chantL 
considers problems of the content to be taught, its g?L! 
room!”^''*’ methods and materials to be used in the^astj 

I 

I. WHAT SHOULD BE TAUtSHT IN COMPOSITION? 
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imperative that the course of study seek first the mastery of 
those items that have the highest value. 

I. What does the theory of social utility imply about the con¬ 
tent of the course of study in composition? The key to the dis¬ 
covery of the general content to be taught in composition 
is the theory of social utility. As explained in Chapter I this 
theory holds that the most valuable items or parts of a given 
subject for the child to learn are those of the greatest impor¬ 
tance in meeting the situations or activities of modern life. 
In terms of the present problem, it insists that the composi¬ 
tion abilities of greatest importance for the child to learn are 
those ablhties which he needs m order to engage successfully 
in the important speaking and writing activities of life. Ob¬ 
viously the most important activities are those which occur 
the most commonly and frequently or crucially. Likewise, 
the abilities to be taught in school are those needed the most 
commonly and frequently in carrying out tlicse activities, pro¬ 
vided they are desirable and of sufficient difficulty. 

This means that the first step in discovering what to teach 
in composition lies in determining the situations or activities 
of life in which people speak and write. A subsequent analy¬ 
sis of these situations will show the various knowledges, skills, 
habits, and attitudes required upon the part of the individual 
who meets the situations successfully. These abilities repre¬ 
sent the particularized items to be taught in composition. 

^ 2. What are the life situations in which language or composi¬ 
tion is required? Most of the available investigations con¬ 
cerned with the discovery of the language situations or activi¬ 
ties of life lack the quality of complete objectivity. The 
most helpful of these have collected judgments from persons 
relative to their language activities. Baker* secured the 
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2. Making announcements. 

3. Giving directions or instructions. 

4. Carrying on conversations; at the table, with a g^ven person, 
in a group, during calls, during introductions, during con¬ 
ferences. 

5. Making speeches; general talks, reports, introductions, im¬ 
promptu speeches, exposition speeches, illustrated talks. 

6. Writing notices, announcements, and advertisements. 

7. Using the telephone. 

8. Taking notes or memoranda; while reading, during talks or 
lectures, during observations. 

9. Writing reports; committee reports, minutes of organizations. 

10. Writing original material (creative writing); stories, poems, 
diaries, papers, articles. 

11. Writing notes; formal and informal. 

12. Conducting meetings. 

13. Telling stories; to adults, to children, at a social gathering, 
to a friend. 

14. Filling in forms; checks, deposit slips, library call slips, 
standard test blanks, information blanks. 

1$. Salesmanship talks. 

16. Keeping records. 

2. What do these situations imply about the program in com¬ 
position? Obviously such a list of situations as that given 
above suggests several propositions concerning the program in 
composition. In the £rst place it indicates the instructional 
jobs to be carried out. There must be training in such real 
needs as conversation, writing letters, creative writing, telling 
stories, giving directions, and the like. As mentioned pre¬ 
viously, the traditional composition involving such items as 
narration, exposition, formal theme writing, declamation, and 
oratory represent relatively useless instructional units for the 
dementary school. Certainly the first step towards the im¬ 
provement of instruction in composition is to sec that the 
program places emphasis upon those writing and speaking 
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four-fifths of the time should be spent on oral composition, 
and one-fifth on written composition. During the inter¬ 
mediate grades the distribution should be about three-fifths 
and two-fifths respectively. 

While the discovery and analysis of the speaking and writing 
activities of life show the general needs of composition they 
do not indicate the specific knowledges, skills, attitudes, etc., 
which must be taught in such isolated matters as punctuation, 
capitalization, and the like. To discover these items intensive 
research is needed. A notation of such research will be pre¬ 
sented appropriately in subsequent chapters. 

II. SOME PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN TEACHING 
COMPOSITION 

The remainder of the present chapter is devoted to a brief 
discussion of some of the general principles which should 
govern dassroom procedure in teaching language or composi¬ 
tion. Most of these principles are applicable to the activities 
of all grades, and are concerned with botli oral and written 
composition. Others refer to only one of the two types of 
instruction. Their successful use should go far in removing 
the teaching of composition from the realm of mechanical 
and meaningless instruction. Their application in some detail 
will be darified in Chapters III-V indusivc. 

I. In general the program in language should center atten¬ 
tion upon meaning rather than form. The teacher should al¬ 
ways ask first for ideas rather than the mere vehicle that car¬ 
ries them. In some way the pupil must take on the attitude 
that the first test of good speaking or writing is to have some- 
riiiug to speak or write about. Talking or writing just for 
its own^ sake ought to be discouraged, and attention to the 
mechanics of expression should be relegated to its rightful 
place of secondary importance. Of course this does not mean 
that correctness in speaking and writing is not important. It 
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A wise football coach usually isolates certain abilities such 
as blocking, tackling, and falling on the ball from the situa¬ 
tions in which they normally occur, and provides specific 
practice upon these skills as things to be learned in themselves. 
He does this because he believes that trying to get these abili¬ 
ties taught through football games won’t get results. Like¬ 
wise the careful violinist isolates such specific items as double 
stops, harmonics, and the vibrato for purposes of specific and 
direct practice. Later these skills are correctly applied in 
their normal environment. 

There is no reason to think that the teaching of language 
is different. No program in composition can live by activi¬ 
ties alone. There should be a definite composition or language 
period in which such jobs as letter writing, conversation, story 
telling, punctuation, filling in forms, and the like can be 
taught and practiced in their own right. The activities 
desaibed above will be provided simultaneously in order to 
give importance to and further practice of hmguage jobs 
handled in the composition period. When valid objective 
data are gathered to show that children learn through activi¬ 
ties alone just as thoroughly and in just as little time more of 
the language they should learn than they learn through a com¬ 
position period correlated with sensible activities, there may 
be some reason to eliminate direct attacks upon language as 
language. 

4. In addition to teadnng composition through both a 
definite attack in a language period and various classroom 
activities, one additional provision should be made. Real 
opportunities that arise for the use of language jobs in con¬ 
nection with the teaching of the content subjects and other 
school work should be utilized. For example, adec[uate teach¬ 
ing of the social sciences frequently involves situations in 
which various types of letters should be written, experiences 
related orally, or records kept. All such valid opportunities 
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for the stimulation of creative writing is inadequate. A 
brief discussion of the problems of teaching tliis original work 
occurs in Chapter IV. 

8. The growth of vocabulary and other forms of verbal 
e3q)ression in children is greatly conditioned by the experiences 
which they gatlier. In the interest of language development 
it is obvious therefore that the school should supply children 
with a wide variety of real and important experiences. These 
experiences may be direct and concrete, coming through such 
me(ha as projects and excursions, or they may be indirect, 
arising from the use of pictures and wide reading. In addi¬ 
tion, effort must be directed at the problem of learning new 
vocabulary normally associated with such experiences. No Ian- 
guage program can be adequate without making provision 
for the accumulation of experiences and for the learning of the 
vocabulary that goes with those experiences. 

9. An informal examination of the spontaneous writing that 
children do outside the school shows some indication that they 
are not sensitive to situations in which certain types of writing 
and speaking should be done in the interest of good taste. 
In fact recent data show that pupils do not write several types 
of letters that a child should write as a social being. Evidence 
collected by Fitzgerald * in the analysis of some 3500 spon¬ 
taneous letters, written by intermediate grade pupils through¬ 
out the United States, shows a great dearth of letters dealing 
with congratulations, sympathy, condolence, encouragement 
and greetings. Obviously the program in language must do 
more than teach children how to express ideas. It should equip 
them with a sensitivity to situations in which a letter should 
be written, an introduction made, a record kept, a sympathetic 
or congratulatory note written, or a story told. This is en¬ 
tirely a matter of giving children an understanding of and 
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ductions, and the like, may be set up. These standards, of 
course, may be arrived at through informal discussion, and 
most of them will come from the children themselves. There 
is no attempt here to impose upon the child meaningless 
standards taken from just any source. They must come 
from the cliild himself who arrives at tliem under the informal 
guidance of the teacher, and they must be possible of achieve¬ 
ment. Such standards when clearly understood by both the 
teacher and the child lend motivation and tangibility to the 
activities undertaken.* 

13. Care should be taken in all school activities to see that 
nothing is done to discourage the child from writing or talking. 
Procedures that require him to write or talk about things of 
which he knows nothing or which represent relatively useless 
language performances invariably promote such discourage¬ 
ment. The continuous throttling of questioning and personal 
comments also tends to break down the child’s desire to express 
his ideas. The enforcement of useless rules regarding speech 
in the classroom during study, recitation, and other activities 
certainly places a damper upon the use of language. Like¬ 
wise the handling of the language or composition period in 
such a way that a formal and stilted atmosphere is present 
promotes this discouragement. Obviously everything should 
be done to encourage the proper use of language in order to 
secure an adequate amount and type of practice. The only 
discouragement to be allowed is that which prevents the 
development of undesirable social manners upon the part of 
the child. 


14. If the direct teaching of the technical aspects of lan¬ 
guage is to be useful, steps should be taken to discover the 
erors which children make in aU language jobs. This means 
that the teacher must be sensitive to errors made by her 

1. .opWon of the writer one of the finest discussions of standards in comoosition 
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To this end the usage items chosen for emphasis will be found 
largely in the speaking and writing that children do. Like¬ 
wise numerous activities in which the child has opportunity 
to make use of language skills will be employed. Obviously 
such procedures are essential to meaningful instruction in 
mechanical matters. 

17. Attention should be paid to the distribution of practice 
on various language items. In the first place the most impor¬ 
tant and most difficult jobs should receive the most practice. 
Further, the total amount of practice given to any one job 
should not all appear in one year or any small part of one year. 
As will be noted later there is evidence to show that current 
textbooks pile up in one year or perhaps one month the total 
practice given in the elementary school to various isolated 
jobs. Often long periods of no practice are allowed to inter¬ 
vene between two brief periods of practice. 

Clearly such distribution of opportunity for practice is 
not good. The total opportunities for letter writing, story 
telling, capitalization, conversation, punctuation, and other 
jobs should be spread carefully throughout the entire year of a 
given grade and throughout the entire elementary school. 
There can be but little hope for mastery of language abilities 
without adequate distribution of opportunities for practice. 
Due to the character of some present textbooks the teacher 
will need to plan her work' carefully in the light of this 
principle. 

18. There is some reason to believe 'that instruction in 
TOtten composition has required too much writing in propor¬ 
tion to the amount of correcting that can be done. The 
result is that the child gets practice in writing incorrectly, 
and the development of proper attitudes concerning the need 
for careful writing is broken down. There is no point in 
having the child write merely for the sake of writing, and the 
practice of having him write as a busy work activity or be- 
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cause his efforts can be graded, should be eliminated. Written 
composition should take place only when a real indmdualot 
social need for it exists. 

The foregoing statements arc based upon the xvriter’s intet- 
pretation of available research. Because space cannot b( 
given to a summary or even a notation of all appropriate 
studies, the interested reader is referred to the following 
reviews or summaries of research, (i) Guilcr, W. S., and 
Betts, E. A, “A Critical Summary of Selective Research in 
Elementary School Composition, Language, and Graimnai," 
Elementary English Hmew, vol. ii, pp. 75-80, ni-118,139- 
146, 164-169 (March, April, May, June, 1934). (a) Greene, 
H. A. “Principles of Method in Elementary English Composi¬ 
tion,” Elementary English Revim, vol. 14. pp. 103, 189, 
aig, 367,304 (March, May, Oct., Nov.,Dec., 1937). (3) Smith, 

D. V. “The Contributions of Research to Teaching and 
Curriculum Making in English, January, 1933, through June, 
1934,” English Journal, vol. 23, pp. 718-731 (Nov., 1934), 
vol. 24, pp. 363-374, 451-461 (May, June, 193s)' (4) Bette, 

E. A. “A Critical Survey of Selective Research in Elementary 

English," Eiewewiary English Review, vol. 11, pp. 188-191 
(Sept., 1934), 372-275 (Dec., 1934). (5) McLatchey, J. “A 

Bibliography of Unpublished Studies in Elementary School 
English,” Elementary English Review, vol. 12, pp. 260-263 
(Dec., 193s), vol, 13,pp. 20-24 (Jan., 1936), 58-62 (Feb., 1936), 

(6) National Education Assodation, Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction. The Dwclopment of a Mod&n 
Program in English, Ninth Yearbook, Washington, D.C., 1936. 

(7) Michigan Dept, of Public Instruction, What Does Re¬ 
search Say? Lansing, Mich., 1937. (8) American Educational 
Research Assodation. The Curriouhm, April, 1934, pp. 14*5" 
148, and April, 1937, pp. 135-137. Special Methods and 
Psychology of the Elementary School Subjects, Feb,, I93S> 
Chapter IV, and Dec., 1937, Chapter IV. N.E.A., Wash.,D.C. 



CHAPTER III 

INSTRUCTION IN ORAL COMPOSITION 

The present chapter will consider the more or less functional 
aspects or instructional jobs wliich should constitute the 
program in ord composition. Chapter IV will present the 
program in written composition. The so-called mechanical 
items that constitute correctness or good usage in composition, 
oral or written, will be discussed in Chapter V. 

An adequate course of study in oral composition will neces¬ 
sarily include opportunity for training in all the different types 
of important speaking activities in which people do and should 
engage. In the light of the available research noted in Chapter 
II emphasis must be placed upon such matters as conversa¬ 
tion, story telling, giving directions, reports, meetings, and 
the like. The formal and traditional type of thing such as 
orations, reciting poetry, and declamation have little to do 
mth instruction in important oral composition. They should 
be dismssed from the program because of their low relative 
vwue in the affairs of modem life, and because of their lack 
of contact with the child’s normal activities. 

In the following discussion the various instructional fobs 
are presented as problems. These problems are; (i) conver- 
sabon, including introductions; (2) telUng stories and anec- 

elb’ r *^^®P^one; (4) making announcements, 

emanations, and giving directions; (5) speeches, including 

of achievement in oral composition. The attempt 
K m^e to consider content to be taught, grade-placemcnt, 
Met ” in the case of each of these ac- 
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I, What should le taught in conversation? An examination 
of life activities will show that a rather wide variety of types 
of ronversation is employed. For example, there are conver¬ 
sations carried on during calls, during introductions, at greet¬ 
ings and partings, at the table, in public places such as libraries 
and hospitals, in discussion groups, in asking and giving direc¬ 
tions, and during conferences. All these situations are not 
identical in the abilities required upon the part of the partici- 
p^t. The point is that adequate training in conversation 
will consider all the important types of situations which chil¬ 
dren do and will meet. 


Miss McBroom’s analysis of the abilities required for ade¬ 
quate conversation is by far the most complete recital of 
content to be taught. Her list includes the following: 

of having things to talk about. 

J y ^ enthusiastic during conversation. 

3. A Knowledge of a pleasing vocabulary, 

4. The ability to be a good listener. 

S- A knowledge of sources of interesting material. 

;■ fo observe common courtesies in conversation. 

V change the topic of conversation. 

8. The ability to talk without the use of mannerisms. 

10 Th^e"S?v appropriate to talk. 

' SivemaSn introduction and to follow up with 

11. A knowledge of conversation during calls. 

12. The ability to carry on a business interview. 

peopir^'''*®^ appropriate to certain occasions and 

14. The ability to use correct speech techniques. 

5. A knowledge of how to get interesting material. 

uld learn through exposure to an adequate program in 

tellW composition such as story 

telling, makmg announcements, using the telephone, meetings, 
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Miss McBroom, from the suggestions offered by Scott and 
his colleagues, and from observation of successful experience 
as demonstrated in actual classroom practice. No attempt 
is made here to present these ideas as actual facts, and the 
reader should consider them merely as suggestions. 

(i) Teaching the importance of having something to talk about 
in conversation. Most certainly the child should learn that 
the really important element in conversation is to have some¬ 
thing to tell. Instruction relative to this factor should begin 
in the kindergarten and continue through the sixth grade. 
Everything must be done to mate the child realize the con¬ 
versational value of the ideas he acquires through wide reading, 
keen observation, listening to people talk, and through other 
media. The attack must be both incidental and direct, and 
the job cannot be done by merely playing with technical items. 

In the kindergarten the attack will center around two gen¬ 
eral procedures. First, ample opportunity must be provided 
for the children to converse about those experiences which 
practically every school now provides. This requires the 
employment of oral language activities in connection with 
excursions taken, projects carried on, oral reading done by the 
teacher, and other types of activity that constitute the curric¬ 
ulum of the kindergarten. Such provision should help the 
child to see that ideas which he acquires from various sources 
are the material which he should use in conversation. 

Second, some provision should be made in the daily program 
for a definite period in which the children carry on an informal 
discussion or conversation lesson. This discussion will be 
concerned with soine experience contacted by the pupils such 
as games played, things that are fair or unfair, pets, collections, 
and hobbies, and the pupils will have ample opportunity 
to select and organize the ideas they wish to present. During 
these conversations the value of bringing ideas gained from 
various sources should be emphasized, and as to be noted 
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should have an opportunity to list and discuss informally the 
points that make a conversation interesting. The teacher 
may ask them to recall interesting conversations they have 
heard, and to list sources from which one gets ideas. In 
addition these informal discussions should lead the pupils 
to compile a list of standards to be applied in conversation, 
involving such matters as “Talk loud enough for your listeners 
to hear,” “Don’t interrupt the child who is talking,” and “Ask 
questions of the speaker.” 

In the second and third grades several different lessons or 
activities may be carried out frequently. Of great importance 
is the regular conversation lesson or period in which the chil¬ 
dren are given opportunity to talk informally about some topic 
or experience with which they have come in contact. Since 
the fundamental puiqDose at this point is to acquaint the child 
with the importance of having something to talk alsout, and 
the value of various sources of ideas, emphasis must be placed 
upon encouraging the child to tell what he knows, and to recall 
ideas which he has accumulated in various ways. 

The topics to be used in the conversation lesson must relate 
to some experience the children have had, and they should 
represent important matters/ The following list is illustrative: 


1. A topic such as “How the Pioneers Made Clothes,” or “The 
Care of Teeth” concerning which tlie children have read con¬ 
siderable material. 

2. After the teacher has introduced the pupils to the newspaper 
^d its parts, individual children may use interesting news 
items read for a subsequent conversation period. 

3. Individual hobbies, interesting games, and the like. 

4 - Interesting experiences incurred during travel. 

5. The content of school assemblies. 

6. Contents of children’s magazines and individual stories or 
articles read in such sources. 


' A list o£ topics suitable for eoiwcrsatiou lessons in Dawson. H 
(Feb “1937 ?School JountaL 


“ Children's 
• 37 , PP. 439- 
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7. Ideas obtained from talks made by interesting peisonj 
brought to school. 

8. Familiar books and stories, 
g. Movies and plays. 

10. Interesting local episodes or occurrences. 

There are several items of impcrtaitcc to be borne in imnd 
relative to these conversation leasons. As mentioned pre¬ 
viously the topic discussed must refer to some item which the 
children have actually experienced either directly or indirectly. 

It is futile and meaningless to formally assign some unfamihar 
topic for a “ conversation period." and when the time arrives 
insist that the children talk about it. Such procedure can 
only break down the development of an understanding of the 
importance of ideas in conversation. 

Second, it must be remembered that there need be no 
preparation for conversation lessons in the sense, that children 
must gather ideas before they are ready to talk. Children 
everywhere have plenty of ideas to tell and plenty of questions 
to ask. The difficult task is to stimulate them to want to ex¬ 
press the ideas they already possess. This problem, of course, 
is only a first problem, but it is a problem that must be solved 
by the individual teacher before she can hope to secure much 
growth in conversation ability among her pupils. 

Third, provision should be made for definite consideration 
of the effectiveness of conversation lessons. Perhaps when the 
pupils have exhausted their ideas relative to the topic being 
discussed, attention should be directed at the way in which 
the conversation was carried out. Ways and means of im¬ 
provement should be suggested and discussed by the teacher 
and pupils. Out of this discussion should grow a group of 
standards or suggestions for judging the effectiveness of 
conversations. Among these standards should be such items 
as: (i) everybody diould be given a diance to talk; (2) only 
one person should talk at a time; (3) everybody should listen 
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when someone is talking; (4) no one should try to talk all the 
time; (5) everybody should try to take part in the conversation 
by telling things and by asking questions; and (6) everyone 
should try to tell things that others will like to know. 

After such standards have been set it is probably wise to 
direct attention during a given conversation lesson to some 
specific difficulty. The difficulty may be a matter of inter¬ 
rupting the person talking, failing to listen to the person talk¬ 
ing, or too many pupils attempting to talk at once. The 
difficulty to be emphasized should be selected before the 
lesson begins, and a direct attempt should be made to eradicate 
it. Later judgments may be made concerning the success of 
the attempt. 

All conversation lessons must be characterized by complete 
informality. For example, there should be no degeneration 
mto the atmosphere of the ordinary recitation, and the actual 
discussion should not involve the raising of hands although 
pupils should adhere to matters of common courtesy. Every¬ 
thing must be done to encourage the child to carry on conver¬ 
sation with the same informality and courtesy used by sen¬ 
sible people in life outside the school. This atmosphere of 
informality is essential to good learning. 

^ Finally it should be remembered that many direct and in¬ 
direct experiences help to provide stimulation for the child to 
tell things that he knows and to ask questions. There should 
be a great deal of wide reading done by both the teacher and 
the pupils. Excursions should be taken frequently. School 
assemblies should include new and valuable experiences. 
Things should be made, and jobs should be worked out con¬ 
cretely. In fact in all types of work it is important to sur¬ 
round the child with a variety of experiences which help to 
arouse his interest in talking. 

In addition to regular conversation lessons based upon 
ideas that the children possess and wish to tell, some provision 
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dples. Among these are the six suggested previously for the 
first three grades. These are: (i) utilizing only topics that 
have been experienced by the child; (2) placing emphasis in 
teaching upon the task of arousing children to toll what they 
know; (.3) consideration by the pupils of the effoctivone.ss of 
conversation lessons including the establishing and utilization 
of suitable standards of performance; (4) concentration of 
emphasis upon one difficulty at a time; (5) the maintenance 
of complete informality during conversation lessons; and 
(6) provision for wide and real experiences in connection with 
all school activities. • 


In addition to these six principles there are a few others 
which deserve emphasis during the intermediate grades. These 
are; (i) class periods or lessons in social science, other content 
subjects, and literature should be handled in .such a manner 
that the so-called recitation should actually be quite similar 
to a conversation lesson in its informal atmosphere ancl oppor¬ 
tunity for discussion; (2) during conversation lesson.s in whidi 
ideas used from personal experience or any source whatsoever 
are discussed, considerable emphasis should be placed upon the 
authenticity of the material; (3) considerable attention should 
be paid to the matter of getting children to see the imixirtancc 
of not including every little detail in their remarks; (4) children 
should be encouraged to contribute original or new ideas to 
the discussion which have not been experienced by all or many 
members of the group; and (5) it is important for the child 
to understand that the attentiveness of one’s audience will 
depend to a great extent upon his ability to present new 
matenal and to select those items which arc most likely to 
appeal to that audience. 


(2) Teaching the ability to carry on conversation enlhusias- 
ticatly A good conversationalist not only has something to 
talk about but he also carries on the discussion cnthu.siastically. 
This enthusiasm does not consist of boisterousness or unneces- 
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carefully. In addition, the teacher should at all times make 
the child feel at ease when he talks. This refers to the hand¬ 
ling of all school work as well as to the utiliiiation of frequent 
assembly and grade programs which give the child sympathetic 
opportunities to talk. 

During the intermediate grades similar profusions should be 
made. Regular conversation lessons may frequently be 
evaluated in terms of enthusiasm, and suggestions for im¬ 
provement made. The program in hygiene should continue 
the teaching of important matters such as physical condition, 
personal appearance, and the care of the skin, hair, teeth, and 
nails. All recitations held in connection with the teaching 
of various school work should definitely encourage the child 
to utilize tlie factors which he has learned make a difference 
in his discussion in terms of enthusiasm. In ad<lition all 
pupils should have ample opportunity to develop and discuss 
their special interests, and occasionally informal discussions 
may center around the listing of reasons why a given speaker 
heard by the pupils appeared to be enthusiastic. 

(3) Teaching a knowledge of a pleasing vocabulary. Undoubt¬ 
edly the extent of one’s vocabulary makes a diilcrcnce in 
the effectiveness of his conversation. Persons who possess a 
meager vocabulary are at times unable to make interesting 
aay topic whicli they may attempt to discuss. When one’s 
vocabulary is broad and appropriate his conversation usually 
takes on added interest and appeal. It seems important 
therefore to develop the speaking vocabulary of chiklren, and 
to consider this job as part of the program in conversation. 

There are several procedures which arc appropriate for this 
purpose at almost any grade-level. During the study of any 
subject the teacher should call attention to new words and 
see that their meaning is made clear. She should further en- 
murage children to make use of these words at suitable times 
m connection with any speech activity. Some teachers and 
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children keep lists of such words as a definite activity witha 
real purpose. In some schools campaign.? and .slogans relative 
to the learning of new words have been utilized. 

At all times the teaclier should not hesitate to use new word, 
during discussion. This does not mean that she .should at 
tempt to startle or impress the child with the bigness of the 
words she knows. It indicates ratlrer that when opportunities 
wise she should use and explain new words which fit ideas 
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pants have to say. This ability or attitude is often found to 
be lacking in both children and adults, and unquestionably it 
should receive considerable emphasis in any attempt to teach 
conversation. 

In all grades the matter is probably best approached by 
frank and informal discussion of the factors that make a good 
listener. This discussion should lead to the setting of stand¬ 
ards such as tlie following: (i) the good listener gives undivided 
attention; (2) he does not appear bored; (3) he does not 
ask the speaker to repeat himself; (4) he asks intelligent 
questions of the speaker. These standards once established 
^ould be applied to all conversation lessons, and frequently 
the group should take stock of its behavior during such lessons. 

During all oral work or activity in school each child should 
get the attitude that good listening is a matter of courtesy. 
Furthermore, there should be definite attempts in conversa¬ 
tion lessons to encourage the pupil to ask sensible questions 
of the speaker and to refrain from making him repeat wha t 
he has said. In fact, conversation lessons themselves may 
be devoted to a discussion of such topics as “Why should we 
not ask the speaker to repeat? ’’ “Why should we ask intelligent 
questions of the speaker?” or “How can we help the speaker?” 

(5) Teaching a knowledge of sources of interesting vtatcrial. 
Beginning with the kindergarten and continuing through the 
sixth grade children should come in contact with various 
sources of interesting material which may be used in conver¬ 
sation. Much of this learning may occur incidentally in con¬ 
nection with teaching the importance of having something to 
talk about, or as part of an adequate program in literature. It 
seems important, however, to suggest at this point one or two 
definite procedures which may be utilized. 

In all grades children should be given frequent opportunity 
to tell about such things as books and magazines they have 
read, experiences they have contacted, movies seen, and stories 
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told to ttem by interesting persons. In addition there should 
be speaahzed conversaUon lessons in which children disJ 
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At all grade-levels several different procedures may be used 
in the attack upon these items. Much can be done through 
dramatization in which illustrations of incidents are used to 
portray correct techniques. For c-xample such items as “in¬ 
terrupting conversation,” “disagreeing with another’s state¬ 
ment,” “what to do when two peoi>le start to talk at once,” 
and “not listening in on conversation not meant for one” 
may easily be dramatized. Such performances should be 
followed by group discussion of ways by which the procedures 
seen may be improved, and further attempts at dramatization 
should then be made. It is important also that the dramati¬ 
zations cover all the different types of situations which may 
occur in connection with a given item. Thus dramatization 
of the item “what to do when two people begin to talk at the 
same time” should give the child an understanding of the 
Mowing standards: (i) children should give way to adults; 
(2) younger people to older people; (3) gentlemen to ladies; 
and (4) boys to girls. 

But all important items included in this problem cannot 
be presented by means of dramatization coupled with informal 
discussion. There is undoubtedly a need for definite conver¬ 
sation or discussion lessons in which the children consider 
various items and establish a list of suggestions or standards 
concerning them. Items to be taught largely through these 
discussion lessons are such as “monopolizing conversation,” 
“not hurting the feelings of others,” “not whispering to one 
or two of a group during conversation,” “avoidance of un¬ 
pleasant topics,” and “not being personal.” These definite 
discussions should arise from real needs as discovered in school 
activities. 

At appropriate times the teacher may well relate incidents 
in which children have been discourteous in conversation. 
Among such may be those in wliich a child has made an un¬ 
necessary interruption of a conversation, whispered in the 
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situations in which the topic should have been changed in the 
interest of courtesy. It is probable that most of the attack 
should come through informal groui) discussion. 

Children should be given opportunity to suggest situations 
in which it is necessary to change the topic of conversation, 
and to propose ways in which this may be done in good taste. 
These discussions should develoij an understanding of suitable 
procedures in meeting such situations. Among these are; 
(i) using a remark formerly made as a means of iiresenting a 
new idea relative to that remark; (2) conceding the argument; 
(3) bringing in illustrations or stories that refer to the topic 
being discussed but which also introduce a new line of con¬ 
versation; (4) addressing a question of general interest to the 
group to some member who is qualified to speak on the ques¬ 
tion; (s) using tactful hints that suggest postponement of the 
topic; and (6) using comparisons. 

(8) Teaching the ahility lo talk without the use of vianncrisms. 
At times the child assumes various mannerisms and affecta¬ 
tions in speech and posture which interfere with the effective¬ 
ness of his conversation. Wlicther they are developed uncon- 
sdously or deliberately is not of interest here. The important 
thing is to prevent their initiation and to block whatever harm¬ 
ful mannerisms are being practiced. Conscciuently it seems 
reasonable to suggest that the program in conversation should 
include some emphasis upon this problem. 

Among the most common mannerisms which should be pre¬ 
vented and blocked are the following: (i) the use of slang and 
colloquial expressions; (2) pointing or shaking the finger at 
the person to whom one is talking; (3) playing with the fea¬ 
tures, fingers, or hair; (4) playing with articles worn such as 
beads, buttons, rings; (5) playing with articles near one; 
(6) speaking in a stilted manner; (7) holding the hand over the 
face; (8) blinking the eyes; (g) assuming an accent or dialect; 
(10) assuming a blustering tone; (ii) assuming a slouching 
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attitudes (12) getting too close to the listener. Other 
isms are equally important, and the preceding list shoSt 
considered as illustrative rather than complete 

_ There are severd approaches to the matter of instruction 
m mannerisms. Ihe group may make a list of those wHch 
they wish to avoid, and as each item is ma.stered it may k 
removed from the list. Certain items, such as “not geL 
too dose to the listener,*' may be dramatized. DuS 
reatations and other opportunities for conversation the 
of mannerisms should be noted and discouraged. In hygiene 
lessons some attention should be given to the importaS 
posture putting things in the mouth, anrl the like. These 
TOosals are especially appropriate for the primary grades, 
and all procedures used at this time should be b^ed uoon 
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his audience notes improvement in mannerisms previously 
criticized. 

Several items must be kept in mind relative to these per¬ 
formance lessons. First, any diild should feel free to accept 
or reject opportunity to have his talk evaluated by the group. 
Second, die entire procedure must be kept informal, 'rhird, 
all criticisms offered by the group must be both helpful and 
specific. Sudi suggestions as “ Speak clearly,” ” Stand quietly,” 
“Do not play with your fingers” are worth something. The 
old traditional and trite criticism probably does more harm 
than good. Finally, each pupil who received criticism should 
select some point to work on, and later in subsequent lessons 
be given opportunity to discover from the group w'hethcr or 
not improvement has taken place. 

These lessons will not be acceptable to some children. This 
is particularly true of the extremely sensitive child who docs 
not wish to have his mannerisms recognized. In such cases 
individual instruction must be given, and at this point every 
attempt should be made by the teacher to be sympathetic 
and tactful. In addition she must always be able to distin¬ 
guish sharply between a mannerism which can be removed 
with relative ease and some deep-seated psychological difficulty 
such as stuttering or stammering. 

(9) Teaching a knowledge of when and where it is not appropriate 
to talk. In the interest of good taste and courtesy children should 
learn that there are times and places in which one should 
not carry on conversation. More specifically this means re¬ 
fraining from conversation during lectures, sermons, musicales, 
weddings, in hospitals, libraries, in front of doors, at crucial 
pomts on the street, in rooms where someone is using the 
telephone, and at certain times in school. 


In all grades the teaching may be carried on by the use of 
at least three general procedures. First, systematic but in¬ 
formal discussion lessons may be used for purposes of discussing 
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The teaching of introductions should arise from real situa¬ 
tions and needs such as a child’s failure to introduce his 
mother who comes to school. The work must be done largely 
through dramatization, followed by group suggestions relative 
to imp rovement. The dramatizations should cover the intro¬ 
ducing of parents who come to visit school, a playmate who 
accompanies the child home, one person to a grouii, a gentle¬ 
man to a lady, one lady to another, one child to another, one 
gentleman to another, a young lady to an older lady, a less 
istinguished man to a more distinguished man, a teacher to 
a mother, and a child to an adult. Following the dramatiza¬ 
tions children should have opportunity to make suggestions 
based upon sources of information to which the teacher has 
referred them. 

In addition to learning through dramatization and dis¬ 
cussion the correct forms of introduction and acknowledg¬ 
ments, and the proper order of presentation, the child should 
acquire some understanding of the value of being able to 
follow an introduction by conversation. Telling to each of 
the parties introduced some item of interest concerning the 
other is often helpful. Remarks made or questions asked at 
the time of introduction concerning the interests of the party 
to whom one is introduced are also conducive to stimulating 
conversation. 

(ii) Teaching a, knoviledge of conversation during calls. 
Children make few calls of their own and therefore lack 
much immediate need of instruction relative to conversation 
at such times. Occasionally, however, they accompany 
parents or other adults on calls, and also receive callers in the 
home. There is some reason, therefore, to acquaint them with 
certain important and appropriate matters. 

The child should most certainly learn how to receive per¬ 
sons at the door who may call upon older members of the family. 
This will necessarily involve greeting the caller courteously, 
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mating him to enter, seating him, and excusing oneself In 
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(4) spTising the time to leave; and (5) knowing the appropriate 
fiinp. to make an appointment. 

The teaching may be done through discussion and dramati¬ 
zation, and should be stimulated by some real situation such 
as conferences which the children frequently hold with the 
teacher. Through informal discussion pupils may suggest 
reasons why sucli conferences are held and classify these 
reasons as necessary or unnecessary. This discussion should 
develop the principle that conferences should be arranged only 
when there is a necessary and pennissible reason for them. 
Care must be taken, however, to see that no pupil acquires 
the idea that he must not approach the teacher for purposes 
of social conversation when she has the time. 

Further discussion should consider the matter of stating 
the purpose of the interview. Different pupils may suggest 
ways of opening a conference on some necessary topic. Dram¬ 
atizations may be made in which a pupil confers with the 
teacher on some necessary topic familiar to the group. The 
dass may evaluate the conference in terms of items presented 
above, and may also suggest new principles to be remembered 
relative to conferences. Among these principles should be: 
(i) stick to the point of conversation; (2) don’t waste time; 
and (3) the person who called the conference should assume 
responsibility for closing it. 

Through such informal discussion lessons all important 
principles to be followed should be established. In addition 
simple dramatizations should be made frequently of whatever 
points can be made real. These performances should not 
only clarify ideas but also provide means of evaluating improve¬ 
ment. Finally, some provision should be made for seeing that 
the child practices successfully in all conferences used in con¬ 
nection with any school activity the principles or standards 
which have been established. 

(13) Teaching a knowledge of the appropriateness of topics of 
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conversation to certain occasions and people. The pleasm? 
effect of conversations is spoiled at times by the inabiUty 
individuals to avoid talking about certain topics in certain 
places and to certain people. There is some reason to think 
that many children need instruction at this point as mud 
as anywhere in the program in conversation. 
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cussion may be used as the chief vehicles of instruction. Dis¬ 
cussion lessons allowing for suggestions and the setting of 
standards by the pupils should center around such specific 
topics as “Topics to be avoided at the table,’’ “Topics to be 
avoided at social gatherings,” "What to say when leaving a 
party,” “What to say after an introduction,” and “What to 
say and what not to say in a ack room. ” Dramatizations of 
any item to be learned may be utilized provided the perform¬ 
ance can carry the air of reality. 

PROBLEM 2. STORY-TELLING 
The telling of stories, anecdotes, and jokes constitutes one 
of the most important aspects of oral composition. Parents 
and other members of the family frequently tell stories tO' 
children in the home. Children relate their experiences and 
tell stories to their friends and playmates. Various people 
tell stories to groups of children in school and at parties. Adults- 
entertain their friends likewise in informal groups, at the table,, 
at formal and social gatherings, and at public meetings. With 
the exception of conversation, story-telling probably represents, 
the most fundamental need for oral expression. 

It is the purpose of the discussion in this section to consider 
the problem of tcacMng story-telling. Practically no research 
is available to give any definite help on the matter, and con¬ 
sequently whatever suggestions are offered must be considered 
as mere judgment. The attempt will be made to discuss cer¬ 
tain general principles of classroom procedure in teaching 
story-telling, and to outline briefly suggested activities for 
each grade-level. Inasmuch as many of the specific abilities 
discussed in connection with the program in conversation arc 
also the constituent abilities of story-telling, there is no need 
to consider detailed story-telling abilities in this discussion 
except as they may arise incidentally. 

I. What principles should characterize classroom procedure in 
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teaching story-telling at any grade-level^ Certain principles or 
procedures are applicable to the teaching of story-telling st 
practically any given grade-level. In the opinion of the ivritet 
they constitute as discussed here the difference between \Be£«! 
interesting story-telling and valueless formalized instruction, 
While they represent what may be callcil modern practice, 
the reader must be aware of this subjectivity. 

(i) It is not unusual to find the selection of topics lot 
stories in many schools quite typical of the ordinary fonnd 
attack upon oral composition. Subjects are chosen and passed 
around by the teacher, and too often the child is asked to tell 
imaginative incidents or stories about things with which he 
has had little if any experience. 'Hius is done in opposition 
to the fact that the child has many interesting e.\pericnces and 
stories of his own which frequently he is anxious to share with 
his classmates. The first step in securing effective work in 
story-telling is to make certain that the child selects his topic 
from his own experience rather than having an unfamiliar 
subject imposed upon him by the teacher. Obviously these 
personally experienced stories may be obtained directly, or 
vicariously through reading and other means. 

(a) In some quarters the notion that story-telling should 
involve only the reproduction of fanciful stories has gained 
some prominence. Obviously this idea limits the program 
considerably, and in addition prohibits much practice and 
enjoyment upon the part of the very young child. In the 
opiivion of the writer, story-telling should include not only the 
reproduction of stories which the child has read, heard, or been 
told, but also the telling of original stories, and the relation of 
personal experiences. The original stories are of course 
creative work and cannot be expected of very young children, 
The relation of personal and original ea5>eriences, however, 
refers merely to the telling of experiences wliich the child has 
contacted, and because of their familiar character represent 
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for the younger child the most potent approach to more ad¬ 
vanced forms of story-telling. 

(3) Story-telling lessons or activities must be kept as informal 
as possible. Preferably the same atmosphere should i»revail 
as that suggested for the teaching of literature.’ If iwssiblc 
the children should gather in an informal group, eager to hear 
stories told by the teacher and other children. At times the 
lesson may be placed in charge of a pupil who acts as a chair¬ 
man. There must be a lack of the feeling of standardization, 
emphasis upon technicalities, and memorization of facts. It 
should be remembered that a child tells his story because he is 
enthusiastic about something interesting he wishe.s to share, 
and that an audience listens to stories as a matter of unadulter¬ 
ated enjoyment. 

(4) No pupil should be required to tell stories which he docs 
not enjoy. To do so probably breaks down his interest in 
story-telling, and prohibits him from telling his story in a 
manner which promotes enjoyment upon the part of his 
audience. Likcwi.se there is no .sound reason why he should 
tell a story which all or the majority of the class alrearly know, 
unless the story happens to be a particular favorite of the 
group. As in oral reading, and except in the case of a favorite 
story, there can be no proper audience attitude and no sensible 
motives to do a good job upon the part of the speaker if every¬ 
one is familiar with the story to be told. 

(s) It is often preferable that each storj'^ told by the teacher 
or children be followed by informal discussion. But the dis¬ 
cussion must be characterized by principles proposed for dis¬ 
cussions to be used in connection with the teaching of liter¬ 
ature.’ It is not to be a questioning and quizzing period in 
which the attempt is made to discover the child’s ability to 
remember or analyze the story. Rather it should be merely 

‘ Sec McK.ee, Paul. Reading and Literature in the lEdementory School, cliaptcr XIV, 
of. c!l, 
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an opportunity for the child to comment spontaneously upon 
those parts wldch hold particular appeal £o r him, or to a^ ques- 
tions which increase his realizationof the experience in thestory, 

(6) The notion that the program in story-telling should 
involve only a few stories repeatedly told in order to estabM 
familiarity and insure memorization should he abandoned, 
Rather there should be many different stories representing 
many different types such as real personal experiences, 
realistic stories, fanciful stories, anecdotes, jokes, humorous 
stories, and others. There is no sound reason to believe that 
successful instruction in story-telling depends upon the mem¬ 
orization of a few stories which cannot help but be unrep¬ 
resentative of the story-telling world. 

(7) There is a close relation between the program in liter¬ 
ature and instruction in story-telling. Not only should the 
general methods of teaching the latter be quite similar to those 
employed in literature, but in addition the success with which 
story-telling is taught will depend partially upon the character 
■of the work in literature. If children are exposed to a wide 
variety of literary material and many individual books are 
made available, there is necessarily at hand a greater store¬ 
house of stories to be told. If classroom procedures in teaching 
literature are informal and based upon principles of enjoy¬ 
ment, the transfer of this attitude and atmosphere to story¬ 
telling situations is not difEcult provided nothing is done in 
the story-telling activity to block it. This means, of course, 
that in order to promote story-telling the child must continu¬ 
ally be surrounded by a great variety of good literature be¬ 
ginning in the kindergarten and first grade through oral 
reading by the teacher, and contimring through the remaining 
grades in the form of different types of the right sort of litera¬ 
ture activities.* 

(8) No child should be permitted to tell a story without 

* McKee, Paul. Readhig and Lilmtfure in (In Eltmenlitry School, chapter XIV, of, dt 
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having made careful preparation. This preparation may 
consist of planning or outlining his story, selecting remarks 
to introduce the story, making certain of the proper sequence 
of events, eliminating non-essential details, deciding upon a 
good beginning, and perhaps memorizing particular phases or 
expressions that are essential to the point of the story. The 
preparation may occur in connection with an individual cliiUl 
getting his story ready for an ordinary story-telling lesson, 
or in connection with an individual pupil or group of children 
choosing stories and preparing for some special event such as 
Hallowe’en or Thanksgiving. As a rule much of the teacher’s 
opportunity to give aid comes in helping the child to make his 
preparation. 

(9) Little if any desirable progress in story-telling can be 
made without the sensible use of standards and criticism. 
The standards of good performance should be set by the chil¬ 
dren themselves as their understanding of good work develops. 
Beginnings may be made easily in the first grade. A complete 
list of standards should certainly include the following: 

1. Be sure you know your story well, 

2. Be sure you have your story planned 

3. Don’t tell all the little details. 

4. Use good words that lit your meaning. 

3. Tell your story naturally, just as though you were talking. 

6. Try to be enthusiastic in telling your story. 

7. Have an interesting beginning. 

8. Be sure you can pronounce your words correctly. 

9. Don’t use too many "ands.” 

10. Don’t hurry. 

11. Try to use words correctly, 

12. Speak loud enough for everyone to hear. 

13. Speak clearly. 

14. Don’t speak too loud or too fast. 

13. Try not to say every word in the same tone, 

16. Try to stand or sit naturally. 

17. Look at your audience. 
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At all grade-levels most children should have the privilege 
of having their story-telling criticized by the group in terms 
of established standards. This criticism should be both com- 
plimentary and adverse when necessary. The child should 
certainly be told the good i>oints about his performance. Per- 
haps his telling of the story showed tliat he had prepared vrell, 
that he had looked at his audience, used a pleasing voice, and 
talked naturally. Likewise the group should call to his atten¬ 
tion those points on which he might improve. It must be 
remembered, however, that all adverse criticism must be made 
sympathetically without assuming the quality of triteness, 
and that it must be made in terms of very specific items. 
Under such conditions the child knows the particular points 
at which his story-telling can. be improved, and on his next 
attempt wifi, watch for and may even ask for judgments 
relative to progress. 

(10) Frequently the telling of stories can arouse greater 
interest through the use of accompanying materials. For 
example, the use of pictures to illustrate points in the story 
is likely to be helpful. Likewise the use of home-made movies 
and pantomime for the same purposes is conducive to retain¬ 
ing the interest of the audience. Such procedure usually 
requires the participation of one or more children in addition 
to the pupil who tells the story. 

(11) It is probably important for children to become very 
familiar with some stories. But the meaningless repetition 
of all stories told to the point where practical verbal memory 
is assured probably does more harm than good. It certainly 
does not entertain the child’s audience, and possibly destroys 
its interest in story-telling and in responding as an 'audience 
should respond. Likewise it possibly breaks down the per¬ 
former’s interest in his story and in telling it well. All the 
famiharity which children may need with a story can be 
obtained in more satisfactory ways. Favorite stories — and 
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only these — which the children like to hear again and again 
may be repeated. , Ample opportunity to spontaneously 
comment and question about a story told should be given to 
the class. In addition, the organization of a story-telling 
program to be presented on some occasion, before another 
f] ggg^ or at an assembly, and the selection of story-tellers by 
the for this program, arouses the child to become very 
familiar with whatever stories he may propose to tell. 

(12) It should be obvious that each pupil should be allowed 
and encouraged to tell his stories with his own personality. 
At no timff should he feel that he must imitate the teacher 
or use a voice which he believes is a “story-telling” voice. 
Canned expressions, gestures, and the like detract greatly 
from the effectiveness of story-telling. They destroy origin¬ 
ality of expression and interpretation. This docs not mean of 
course that the pupil is to lie permitted to make inferior per¬ 
formances merely because they are original. Rather it in¬ 
sists that the child’s job is to tell this story in a way that 
gives his meaning and interpretation of it. 

(13) One type of story-telling lesson may be used chiefly 
for practice or drill purposes rather than for entertainment. 
This is the type in which a given pupil, having previously 
discovered a weak point in his perfornmnee, tells his story 
with the definite purpose of determining improvement made 
in eliminating the trouble. Of course he tells his audience, 
composed either of a small group of children or the entire 
dass, the particular difficulty on which he is working. He 
asks them to watch carefully while he tells the story and to 
offer criticisms and suggestions for further improvement. 
For example, the child may have discovered through previous 
criticisms that he talks too rapidly in telling his stories. In a 
practice lesson he reminds his classmates of this difficulty 
and asks them to watch for improvement. At the completion 
of his story the class provides needed complimentary or ad- 
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verse criticism concerning this particular difficulty on which he 
is working. 

2. What content and methods way be used in leaching story- 
.telling at the various grade-levels? In the following discussion 
the attempt is made to propose a graded program in story, 
telling. The material includes a presentation of different kinds 
of stories to be told, methods of teaching, and types of kssons 
which may be used. No claim to originality in the ideas con¬ 
sidered can be made. The proposals arc based upon the work 
of Maude McBroom and members of the teaching staff of the 
University Elementary School, State University of Iowa, and 
the staff of The College Elementary School, Colorado State 
College of Education. The reader must consider them merely 
.as suggestions coming through as tire results of successful class- 
room teaching. 

(i) In the kindergarten the program in story-telling may 
include two types of stories. These are: (i) those told by the 
teacher to the class, and (2) those told by individual children 
to other pupils. In all probability the great majority of the 
work will be concerned with story-telling by the teacher as 
preparatory to individual performance by pupils. 

Story-telling by the teacher cannot be taken lightly if it is 
io serve as a means of stimulating the child’s individual effort 
as well as his interest in hearing stories told. Care must be 
used at several points. One should have a wide acquaintance 
with various types of children’s stories. He should be able to 
select for reproduction those of high merit which hold strong 
.appeal for the child and which he can tell exceptionally well. 
■Prequently he may need to acquaint himself with the right 
■sort of background essential to telling a story interestingly. 
He must certainly know the story well, and above all he must 
he able to actually feel the humor or any other major quality 
it may possess. In addition he should know something about 
iie preparation to be made in getting ready to tell a story, 
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and the procedure to use in making a long story short. These 
brief suggestions are only illustrative. Because this volume 
cannot devote space to a detailed discussion of story-telling by 
the teacher the reader is referred to more helpful sources.* 
Suggestions given above as well as those found in these sources 
are applicable to story-telling by the teacher at any grade- 

Kndergarten children should have opportunity also to tell 
stories individually to the rest of the class. These stones 
may be either relations of personal experiences or reproduc¬ 
tions of stories they have heard told or read. Most of this 
work should be done for purposes of entertainment, al¬ 
though pupils at tills stage can learn that a story must be 
planned before telling and that one must know his story well. 

No doubt all attempts at this level will be quite brief. It 
is enough, however, for the young child to speak two or three 
sentences informally before the group. The following are 
ovninpips of stories told by kindergarten children; 

1 

Yesterday I had a birthday party. We played games, and 
ate ice cream. Twenty children came. 

2 

Mother told me a story about Thumbelina. She was a little 
tiny girl. She played with a grasshopper and a fish, and she helped 
a bird who had a sore foot. 


3 

This is my new doll. Santa Claus brought her. Her name is 
Dolly. 


' Sec such sources as; (i) Esenwein, J. B., and Stockard, M. Chtjdrenf Slones and 
Hot to Tell Them. The Home Correspondence .School, Springfield, Miws., ipw- 

(2) Gather, K. Udmaling by Slory-Telliuii. World Book Company, New York, lyio. 

(3) Partridge, E., and Partridge, (i. Slttry-Tellittg in Home and Sehwl. Sturgis and 
Walton, New York, 1913. (4) Bryant, S. C. JIow (0 Tell Stories to CliildTeit. Houghton 
Ml.niln Company, Boston, 1905. 
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4 

We picked all our daudelions. Mother cooked the leaves 
and I didn’t like them. 


5 

Mamma and I went to see the show last night. It was called 
“Peter Pan.” I liked it. Maybe you can see it. 

(2) In the first grade every child should be encouraged to 
teU stories. These may be merely the relation of personal ex¬ 
periences. They may represent actual stories which have 
been told or read to him or, during the latter part of the year, 
they may be stories which he himself has read. Much of the 
work should be done in small groups of four or five children 
each. At times, however, the entire class may form a story¬ 
telling group, and in sucli situations only the child who is able 
should be encouraged to perform. The story-telling should be 
followed by criticism in terras of specific standards that have 
been set up. At this stage pupils can learn the importance of 
such standards as: (i) knowing your story; (2) looking at the 
audience; (3) a natural attitude; and (4) clear speaking tlmt 
is not too rapid or soo loud. 

Several different lessons may be carried out. The first les¬ 
son may take the form of an informal conversation between the 
children and the teacher in which story-telling outside the 
school is discussed and plans are laid for a story-telling period. 
Perhaps the teacher stimulates discussion by raising such ques¬ 
tions as: “Does anyone teU stories to you outside of school? 
Who does it? Do you tell stories to other children? Do you 
think -we should teU only stories we know real well? Would 
you like to tell stories here at school? Since you tell your 
stories outside the school to small groups don’t you think we 
should begin with small groups here?” Following such dis¬ 
cussion the class may be broken into groups of four or five 
pupils each, and each group should set about planning a story' 
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period. With an appointed chairman in charge of 
each group, the members decide upon such matters as the 
order in which the stories are to be told in the next lesson. 

Lessons immediately subsequent to this introductory pro¬ 
cedure will involve actual story-telling. Most of the work 
should be done in the small groups already organized. In 
each group the mdividual children tell their stories in order. 
Before the dose of the period the entire class may be gathered 
together for informal discussion concerning the stories heard 
and points to be kept in mind. These points should be con¬ 
cerned with such matters as clear speech, handling objects 
while telling a story, a natural attitude, and the importance 

of knowing well the story to be told. 

Additional small group activities will provide for actual 
story-telling by individual children, and the discovery of the 
weak points of each child by the other members of the group. 
As each pupil finishes his story the chairman should enter¬ 
tain criticisms. These criticisms must be specific and un¬ 
questionably should be both complimentary and adverse in 
character. Every pupil should realize that difficulties dis¬ 
covered in this manner arc to be watched for in subsecj,uent 
performances. 

A fourth type of story-telling may be called a drill lesson. 
Here the members of a given small group tell stories for the 
deliberate purpose of working on weak points and determining 
whether or not some improvement has been made in a pre¬ 
viously discovered difficulty. Each pupil may remind the group 
of the particular difficulty which he is trying to overcome, 
and upon completion of his story he should receive comments 
and suggestions relative to improvement from other meinliers 
of the group. It should be remembered, however, that no in- 
termptions of the telling of a story should be made, not even 
for the purpose of reminding the story-teller of the recurrence 
of his difficulty. Thus, for example, if a pupil has told the 
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group that he is trying to overcome a tendency to play with 
buttons on his clothing as he talks, and then proceeds to tell 
his new story accompanied by this mannerism, it is not pennis- 
sible for a member of the audience to interrupt his perform^ 
ance for the purpose of reminding him of his difllculty. 

A fifth t5^e of lesson may involve the entire class as a group 
in which stories are told for enjoyment. A program may have 
been planned previously by the class and teacher and the 
children chosen to perform tell their individual stories to the 
entire group. Or perhaps each group has chosen one of its 
members to tell his story before the class at a time set aside for 
such activity. In either case the stories may be followed by 
the type of discussion described previously in this chapter, 
and by pupil evaluation of performances. 

Preparing a story-telling program for a school assembly 
or for the entertainment of another grade represents a sixth 
type of activity. The children to appear on the program 
should be chosen by the entire class. In each small group 
stories may he told by individual members and the group may 
choose its representative. The various representatives of the 
different groups may later tell their stories to the entire class 
who selects the pupils to take part on the program. All 
selections should be made in the light of the standards estab¬ 
lished for this grade-level. 

As a final type of story-telling activity in the first grade 
conaderable time should be spent by the teacher in telling 
suitable stories to the children. Procedures should be quite 
amilar to those suggested for the kindergarten. 

As mentioned previously the stories first-grade children tell 
may be those they have heard or read, or they may be simple 
narrations of personal experiences. It is obvious that they 
will be quite simple and brief. This is particularly true of 
personal experiences. No teacher should be deeply concerned 
about the brevity of these stories. In fact, she should en- 
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courage children to make their stories as clear and interesting 
fts nossible and to stop talking when they have no ideas. _ 1 he 
following illustrations are narrations of persomd experiences, 
told by first-grade children in story-telling activities: 

I 

Last Saturday Daddy gave me a dog. He is black and white. 
I named him "Spot.” I took him coasting. He rides on the 
sled with me and barks. I am going to bring him to school with 
me. I have lots of fun with him and I think you will like him. 


This is my new doll. Her name is Patty. She can cry and 
sit up. I want Daddy to make me a doll house for her. 


Last week the first grade went to the creamery. They saw 
the milk being put into bottles. They saw how butter is niadc. 
I am going with Mother tomorrow. 1 hen I can tell you more 

about it. 


(3) In the second grade only part of the work should be done 
in smaU groups. Thu stories told may represent favorites 
heard or read. As a rule all performances should be followed 
by discussion and criticism. In addition to the standards 
listed for the first grade the following should be understood 
by pupils at this grade-level: (i) use correct pronunciation; 
(2) do not use too many «ands”; (3) use words correctly: 
and (4) say words distinctly. 

The types of lessons suitable for the second grade are quite 
■jimilar to those suggested for the first grade. Ihcse are: (i) 
a lesson in which plans are made for story-telling in small 
groups, and in which a review is made of points learned in the 
first grade about telling stories; (2) lessons in which stories arc 
told in small groups by indmdual children to entertain the 
audience, and new standards are developed; (3) drill lessons in 
which individuals tell stories in small groups in order to deter- 
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mine points in which they are well eriuipped, points in which 
they are weak, and to discover improvement made on spedfic 
difiiculties; (4) lessons in which stories are told for fun by in¬ 
dividuals to the entire class; (s) lessons in which stories ate 
told in order to select children to take part in a special pro- 
gram; and (6) lessons in which the teacher tells suitable 
stories to the children. 

(4) In the third grade all stories may be told to the entire 
class as a group. As in the preceding grades the stories may 
be accounts of personal experiences and reproductions of 
stories heard or read. New standards to be developed at this 
level are: (i) do not tell every little detail; (2) do not hurry; 
(3) avoid monotones; (4) use an interesting beginning; and 
(5) use a good closing. One may reasonably expect the child 
to tell stories of moderate length at tins period. This does 
not mean, however, that the child is to be pennitted to pad or 
include non-essential details in order to secure length. 

At least five types of lessons may be used in the third grade. 
Among these are: (i) stories told to the class for entertain¬ 
ment and enjojmient; (2) stories told to the class in competi¬ 
tion for appearance on a special program, with the selection 
being made in terms of the way the story is told and the appro¬ 
priateness of the story to the occasion; (3) story-telling by the 
teacher; and (4) drill lessons in which a given pupil tells a 
story to either a small group or the entire class in order to dis¬ 
cover improvement made on a given difficulty. 

A fifth type of lesson may occur in connection with spedal 
days. For example, pupils may be encouraged to gather suit¬ 
able stories for Hallowe’en or Thanksgiving in newspapers and 
magazines. Probably the child should confer with the teacher 
concerning the worth and appropriateness of the story he 
finds. During the lesson each diild tells his story, followed 
by suitable discussion and critidsm. 

(s) T^es of material to be used in the fourth grade are 
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relatively long stories that have been heard or read, anecdotes, 
jokes, and possibly original stories in the case of a very few 
pupils. Standards developed through the work of the first 
three grades should continue to be utilized. New standards 
for this level are; (i) tell your story enthusiastically; (2) avoid 
a high-pitched voice; and (3) memorize phrases and expres¬ 
sions if necessary to get a point across. Understandings con¬ 
cerning jokes and anecdotes are: (i) knowing the sources of 
such material; (2) do you appreciate the joke?; (3) will the 
audience appreciate it?; (4) has the audience heard it before?; 
(5) eliminate unnecessary details; and (6) does it hit the point? 

Types of lessons to be included in the work of the fourth 
grade are: (i) telling stories to the entire class for enjoyment; 
(2) drill lessons used for the same purposes as those in the 
primary grades; (3) lessons in which stories are told for the 
purpose of selecting participants in programs; and (4) story¬ 
telling by the teacher, 

In addition there should be lessons covering jokes and 
anecdotes. Some time should be given to a discussion of the 
uses of such material and the diaractcristics necessary for 
good reproduction of it. liach diild may then be encouraged 
to find a joke or anecdote and prepare to tell it, keeping in 
mind several selective items. These are: (i) bo sure that the 
story is interesting; (2) be sure it makes a good point; (3) be 
sure to know the story well; and (4) plan to tell it briefly. At 
times the telling of the jokes and anecdotes may be done 
entirely for entertainment of the audience. At other times 
the audience should make preparation to offer commendation 
and suggestions relative to improvement during a discussion 
which follows the story-telling. 

(6) In the fifth grade stories that have been heard or read, 
original stories, anecdotes, and jokes may be utilized. The 
standards of performance to be emphasized should include ail 
those considered through the preceding grades. In addition 
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particular attention should be paid to the use of pleasing and 
appropriate vocabulary. Types of lessons should include: (i) 
those in which stories are told to the entire class by individual 
pupils for purposes of enjoyment; (2) those in which the child 
practices story-telling in order to discover weaknesses and im¬ 
provement made; (3) those in which anecdotes are collected 
and told as described in the discussion of the work for the 
fourth grade; (4) those in which stories are told by the teacher; 
and (s) those in which participants for special programs are 
selected. 

(7) The work for the sixth grade should be a continuation 
of that proposed for the fourth and fifth grades. In addition 
children at this level should have practice in making a long 
story short. This will necessarily include an understanding of 
the steps to be taken in doing such work. These are (i) analyz¬ 
ing the story carefully and keeping the main purpose, charac¬ 
ters, ideas, or events in mind; (2) eliminating the unnecessary 
material such as extra characters, events, descriptions, and 
the like; and (3) keeping important elements in mind for 
reproduction such as a single point of view, good English, good 
beginning, and the point at the dose. Because of instruction 
in this new ability, types of lessons to be employed in the 
sixth grade should indude not only those su g gested for the 
fourth and fifth grades but also practice lessons in which in¬ 
dividual children tell to the dass familiar stories which they 
have made short. In such lessons the story-telling is followed 
by critidsms given by the dass. 

PROBLEM 3 . USING THE TELEPHONE 

In the opinion of the writer no course of study in oral com¬ 
position can be adequate without provision for instruction in 
the use of the telephone. Such teaching is directed at a 
universal activity which constitutes a frequent and crudal 
need. Moreover, observation of the effectiveness of trial-and- 
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error learning in. using the telephone will show that many 
people do not learn incidentally all the abilities that should be 
acquired. It is the purpose of this section, therefore, to discuss 
briefly the teaching of the various abilities involved in ade¬ 
quate use of the telephone. 

I. What should be taught about the use of the telephoned 
Many of the abilities required in using the telephone receive 
consideration in connection with the discussion of other 
instructional jobs presented in this volume. Some of those 
listed as a part of the program in conversation are appro¬ 
priate at this point. Other abilities common to all aspects of 
oral composition including telephone conversation ate pre¬ 
sented in Chapter V. In addition the present problem in¬ 
volves the ability to u.sc the telephone directory which was 
listed in another discussion as one a.spect of the program in 
locating information.* There is no need to discuss these 
abilities further. The present discussion, therefore, will be 
limited to those abilities ot special or peculiar importance in 
using the telephone. 

These specialized abilities include the following: (i) how to 
get central) (2) how to make a call on a dial telephone) (3) 
how to make oneself understood; (4) how to answer a call; (5) 
how to recall the operator; (6) how to make calls for special 
services; (7) how to make calls for emergencies; (8) how to 
care for the telephone; and (cj) an understanding of courtesies 
peculiar to the use of the telephone. 

In the teaching of the items “how to get central,” “how to 
make a call on a dial telephone,” and "how to make calls for 
special services and emergencies,” the information or content 
needed can be obtained from the local telephone directory or 
on wall cards found in telephone booths. In addition to 
learning how to get central and how to make a call on a dial 
telephone the child should learn how to make calls for repairs, 

’ McKee, Paul. Readins and Lileraliire in (he Elemenlary Sehoet, chapter IX, ep. tU. 
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information, long distance, the police, the fire department, and 
accidents. 

The item "how to make oneself understood” should involve 
the learning of the following information: (i) speak slowly and 
clearly, and directly into the telephone; (2) keep the lips not 
more than one inch and not less than one-half inch from tlie 
mouthpiece; and (3) listen carefully as central repeats the 
number given and if it is correct say "Right,” or if wrong say 
"No” and repeat the number wanted. 

In teaching the matter of how to answer a call the child 
should leam the following items: (i) calls should be answered 
promptly and pleasantly; (2) one should give his name in 
answering rather than saying "Hello,” "Yes,” or "Who is 
this? ”; (3) have pencil and paper near the telephone on whidi 
messages may be taken; (4) don’t allow the mind to wander 
during the conversation; and (5) place the mouthpiece 
against the cheek while listening in a noisy room. 

Several items should be learned about the care of the tele¬ 
phone. The moutlipiece should be sterilized occasionally, 
and persons with infectious diseases should be reticent about 
using another’s telephone, The receiver should not be left 
off the hook. Articles should not be hung on the telephone, 
and it should not be kept in a place where it can fall to the 
floor easily. The repair department of the telephone company 
should be notified whenever any part of the equipment needs 
attention in order to increase efficiency of operation or prevent 
deterioration of material. 

Finally there are several items of courtesy which the child 
should learn to consider in connection with telephone conversa¬ 
tion. Among the most important of these are the following: 

1. One should avoid calling people early in the morning, late 
at night, during meal times, and during heavy business 
hours. 

2. The Conversation should be kept as brief as possible, withiu 
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the limits of the interest and time of the person called, and 
the rights of other telephone owners on the same line. 

3. Private business, iJensonal and family affairs, gossip, and 
intimate details should not be discussed over the telephone. 

4. Ordinarily social conver-sations should not be held in public 
places. 

5. One should not make use of other people's telephones too 
often, for too long a time, or at a time inconvenient for the 
owner. 

6. When someone answers the number called, one should ask 
for the person wanted, or announce his own name and ask 
for the person wanted, rather than saying " Who is this?" 

7. Directories in public booths should not be mutilated. 

8. When an interruption of the conversation is made by an 
outside party one .should infonn the stranger courteously 
that the line is busy. 

9. One should be courteous to operators who make mistakes 
and consume considcraldc time in putting calls through. 

2. What can he done at the various gradc-lcvcls in leaching the 
use of the telephoned In the kindergarten and first grade in¬ 
formal discussions are about the only appropriate means to be 
used in teaching suitable items concerning the use of the tele¬ 
phone. At this stage these discussions should attempt to de¬ 
velop an understanding of the puqiosc of the telephone, and 
the fact that playing with it may waste time of busy [leople 
and destroy service. Questions similar to the following may 
be used to stimulate these discussions; 

1. How many of you have a telephone at home? 

2. What do your father and mother use it for? 

3. How does it help them? 

4. Who helps them to get the people they want to talk to? 

5. Whose time do we waste if wc forget the number we wish to 
call and if we do not talk clearly? 

6. What happens when we forget to put the receiver back on 
the hook? 

These discussions should provide rather specific knowledge 
leading to the understandings noted above. The children 
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most certainly should learn that a telephone is used to save 
timft and energy and that several different people spend thdr 
timp. and service in putting calls through. In addition they 
should learn that failure to put the receiver back on the hook 
wastes the time of busy people and may put the phone out of 
service. In fact, there is good reason to believe that these 
disrnssirmfi will be wortli while if the child comes to realize that 
the best thing little children can do in connection with the 
telephone is to leave it alone. 

In the second grade informal discussions and dramatiza¬ 
tion lessons may be used in teaching the way in which the 
telephone should be answered. The discussions may be 
stimulated by questions such as the following: If mother is 
busy when the telephone rings, how can we help her? What 
is the first thing to do when you answer the telephone? What 
should one say when he answers it? Why should we not say 
“Hello” or “Yes”? How close to the telephone should we 
stand? What is the best thing to do if mother or father are 
not at home or cannot come to the telephone? Why must we 
take messages carefully? What should we do if the message 
is too long for us to take? From the discussions centering 
around these questions the child should learn the following 
items; (i) in answering the telephone, one should announce 
his name; (2) one should have his lips not more than one inch 
or less than one-half inch from the mouthpiece; (3) a little 
child should take only the simplest messages, and should ask 
the person to call again if the message is too long or difficult; 
and (4) one should speak courteously over the telephone and 
with a pleasant voice. 

Situations in which children answer the telephone may be 
dramatized. If available, toy telephones may be used. The 
situations should involve answering the telephone, taking a 
message, asking the party to call again, and the like. Stand¬ 
ards for such activities should be established before the drain- 
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atization takes place, and evaluation of performance should 

be made in terms of tliem. 

In the third grade lessons on answering the telephone may 
be continued if necessary, and in addition children should be 

taught how to make a call and how to care for the telephone. 
The of a call may be presented through informal 

discussions and dramatization. The discussions should in¬ 
volve consideration of such questions as; How many of you 
know how to call your father at his office? What do you do 
first? What do you do next? What do you do to call your 
home from school? When you call a friend what do you say 
to the person who answers the telephone? Dramatization 
lessons which follow the discussion may be carried on with toy 
telephones or in make-believe situations. These lessons 
should be evaluated by the class in the light of previously 
established standards. 

The care of the telephone may be taught entirely through 
discussion lessons. These discussions should center around 
such problems as the various ways in which children may put 
a telephone out of order, and the precautions which may be 
taken in preventing the spread of contagious disease through 
using the telephone. 

In the fourth grade review lessons on answering the telephone 
and Tnalting calls may be udlizcd. In addition provision 
diould be made for some training in discovering special 
sources of information in the directory, provided this matter 
has not received detailed attention in the program in locating 
information.* With copies of the local telephone directory 
at hand, children should learn how to locate places to call for 
flowers, coal, cleaners, stores, and other specialized business. 

Any pupil should learn also that at any lime when he finds 
himself in certain types of difficulty and does not have help at 

■SeoMcKcc, Paul. Reading and Lileratnre in the FJemenlary Seliool, tihiipter IX, 
ep-eit, 
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hand, he should merely tell the telephone operator where he is 
and what the difficulty is. Being alone in the house when the 
water pipe bursts, being lo.st, or being locked in a building are 
examples of types of difficulties referred to here. 

At least two new instructional jobs may be presented in the 
fifth grade. These are (i) the making of calls for special serv¬ 
ices and emergencies and (2) the importance of courtesy in 
using the telephone. The former may be presented tlirough 
informal discussion lessons in which the importance and tech¬ 
nique of making emergency calls is made clear, and through 
dramatization lessons based upon pre-established standards 
and subsequent evaluation of performance. For the dis¬ 
cussions telephone directories should be available for the sim¬ 
ple reason that the directions for calling long distance, infor¬ 
mation, the repair department, the fire department, and the 
police are usually printed on the inside covers or margins of 
these books. 

The second job — the teaching of courtesies peculiarly ap¬ 
propriate to telephone conversation — may be presented 
through discussions stimulated by specific questions relative 
to detailed items of courteous behavior. The items to be con¬ 
sidered are those presented previously in this section. In all 
subsequent dramatizations of answering and making calls, 
evaluations of performance should be made in terms of stand¬ 
ards of courtesy as well as other established criteria. 

In the sixth grade review lessons relative to all items taught 
up to this level are appropriate and in many schools badly 
needed. The pupils may also spend some time taking excur¬ 
sions to the local telephone exchange. If the right things are 
seen these excursions should aid in developing an understand¬ 
ing of how calls are put through and an appreciation of the 
service rendered by telephone employees. 

A discussion should precede each excursion. At this time 
definite questions to be answered and things to be seen during 
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the excursion should be proposed. Among problems suitable 
for this purpose are such as: How does the exdiange operate? 
What do the different people do to help put the calls through? 
What kind of training must they have? How is the power 
secured? How are repairs ma<lc? 'I'hcsc excursions should 
be followed by a second discussion in which the information 
Rallied is summarised in terms of using the telephone. 

^ References. IHuch of the information needed in order 
to provide adequate instruction in using the telephone is not 
found in textbooks or professional writings. The best avail¬ 
able material can be obtained in the form of free pamphlets 
issued by telephone companies, and from other specialized 
publications. In the judgment of the writer the following 
sources offer the best aid for the teacher: (i) The M (/giV of Com¬ 
munication. American Telephone ami Telegraph Company, 
New York, 1932. (2) TlUnf^s Worth Knou-'ing About Your 

Tdepime. American Telephone and Telegrafili Company, 
New York, 1931. (3) Voice 11 itihtaitys. American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, New York. (4) IIow Your Tele¬ 
phone Works. Illinois Hell Telephone Company, Chicago. 

The Telephone. Its History and Mclhods of Operation. Bulletin 
No. 4, Missouri Committee on Public Utility Information, 
523 Wainwright Building, Ht. Louis, Missouri, (b) A copy 
of the local telephone directory. (7) Bolden, rauline. Your 
Tdephone. Blodgett Press, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

PROBLEM 4. ANNOUNCEMENTS, EXPLANATIONS, AND 
DIRECTIONS 

In the ordinary affairs of life outside the school the need for 
making oral announcements and gi\dng explanations or direc¬ 
tions occurs rather commonly and frerfucntly. Moreover, a 
amilar condition exists in those schools whore the child is 
confronted by real and normal situations. Outside the school 
announcements are made at social gatherings and public 
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meetings concerning such matters as committees appointed, 
work to be done, meetings to be held, and the like, ii school 
announcements are mode relative to such matters as programs 
to be given, exhibitions to be held, schcral sales, patties, etc, 
Both the adult and the child have necrl for giving explanations 
and directions. Conditions, situations, problems, processes, 
etc., need to be explained rather frequently. The need for giv- 
ing directions concerning how to play a given game, how to 
get to a certain place, how to construct a given article, and im 
to prepare certain food, arises with considerable persistency. 
Thus there are innumerable situations in life outside the school 
in which both children and adults must make announcements 
and give directions and explanations, and in schools where 
enriched courses of study are employed there will be no 
lack of real situations to prowde appropriate and meaning¬ 
ful instruction. This training should include instruction in 
making announcements, and in giving oral invitations, ex¬ 
planations, and directions. 

I. What ahUUies should be laughl in making announcement 
and explanations? Any complete list of abilities needed in 
making announcements and in giving directions and explana¬ 
tions will certainly include the following items: (i) an under¬ 
standing of the content that should be included in announce¬ 
ments, explanations, or directions; (2) the ability to present 
this content in properly organized form; (3) the ability to 
make the content concise and definite; (4) the ability to talk 
with good posture and poise; (5) an understanding of the 
ability of the group; (6) a knowledge of correct grammar and 
form; (7) the ability to pronounce important words correctly; 
(8) the ability to enunciate dearly; and (9) the ability to 
speak with a pleasing voice. Of these nine specific abilities 
the last four will be considered in detail in Chapter V as 
matters of importance to all constructional jobs in oral com¬ 
position. Other abilities needed in making announcements— 
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sud. a, the abfflty to talk with enthusiasm - have already 
been conadered m connection with the proposed profiram in 
conversation The present discussion will be concerned 
tofore with only the first five of the nine abilities listed 

2. What smcral principles shotOd govern the instruction in 
ihe makmg of amtouncemmUs and the giving of directions and 
aplanaUons? Too often attempts to make courses of study 
in oral imposition at least partially functional by including 
mstructoyn giving directions and making announcements 
have resulted in formalized instruction. Regular composition 
penodshave been given over to formalized practice in making 
^nomcements concerning imaginary occurrences, in giving 
toons relative to some imaginaxy procedure, or in e” 
p a^ng some process that has not been experienced. While 
such procedure probably is better than no instruction at In 
there is reason to believe that it necessarily lacks a sensible 
purpose which can attach interest and effectiveness to wha ' 
ever practice may take place. ^ 

In the opinion of the writer instruction in making announce¬ 
ments and the like should not occur in isolation from some de- 

Rather It should be presented when the need arises in connec- 
hon with other school work. This requires, of course the 
utoon of z course of study which presents many differmt 
sdiool activities in which announcements should be made and 

““to- 

I. Announcing the loss of a knife or textbook. 

I' playground equipment. 

3. Giving directions on making jelly. ^ 

4. Giving directions for an excursion to a farm. 

5. Announcing a school assembly to be held 

o- explaining the process of making macaroiu. 
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7. Giving direcliona about how to go to a local factory 

8 . Announcmg rte organization of a school club 

9. Explaining the requirements for membership in a school 

10. Amouncing a membership drive for Junior Red Cross 

11. Giving directions concerning the care of rabbits 

12. Inviting another room to a party. 

t: upon teaching announcements and direc 

tions in connection with real situations arising in school 
not eliminate definite and systematic practice. In fact whe^' 

made the need for considering content to be included and th. 

performance becomes ap. 
circumstances the child is ready to prat 
rice the m^ng of an announcement or the giving of direction, 

^ situation at hand 

eluded from foe Its own sake should be ex- 

composition. It 

work arises to rl other enriched school 

practice must be p^n butthSS^^^* 

on in the h’aht of fZT’-, . practice must be carried 
be met. ^ ^ specific purpose and situation to 

ments and direcUmsT teaching announce- 

is made to JnridTL ^ discussion the attempt 

listed as having particular v previously 

nouncements All • peculiar importance in making an- 

a“f 

upon dassroom proredures of ? opmion based 

no established farts o xi. teachers. There are 

consider them as such reader should not 
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(i) Teaching an understanding of the content of announce- 
ments, directions, and explanations. It is important for the 
child to learn that announcements must contain certain definite 
points of information. Those concerning a ]o.st article should 
describe the article clearly, tell where it was lost, and when it 
was lost. Announcements dealing with invitations to parties, 
school assemblies, exhibitions, or programs must include in¬ 
formation relative to the time, place, and if necessary the price 
of admission. The child should understand that announce¬ 
ments must include all these important points in order to make 
it possible for the person unacquainted with the situation to 
proceed intelligently. 

The teaching of the content to be included in announce¬ 
ments should arise in normal situations. Terhaps a first grade 
prepares a program and wishes to invito the other primary 
rooms. Perhaps the third grade has prepared a play and 
mshes to have the fourth grade as guests. Or it may be that 
the fifth grade pupils have prepared an exhibition of materials 
collected during their study of the lumbering industry, and ap¬ 
propriate announcements arc to be made in each room. When 
ttese ^d other similar situations arise the teacher and chil¬ 
dren discuss informally the content to be included, and oppor- 
tmty to practice making the announcement is provided. The 
children, sensing the need for the announcement, select the 
mntent to be included under the guidance of the teacher, and 
rough practice choose the pupil or pupils who are to do the 
actual announcing before the other groups. 

In giving directions it is important for the pupil to learn that 
tie steps ontems of information included must cover all that is 
necessary to prevent errors in procedure. As in the case of an- 
teaching should meet some real situation, 
second-grade pupil may give directions to a first-grade group 
th. nmking of jelly. A fourth-gradc diildSoay 
P rections to second-grade children relative to the con- 
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struction of an Indian wigwam. Or porhaps a sixth-gradepu. 
pil may give before a schtml assemldy the flircctions for ii^g 
new playground equipment. As such situations arise the chil¬ 
dren may decide tlirough dihcussiun tlie detailed directions to 
be given, and sub-sequent practice in performance may lead to 
the selection of the cliild who is to give the directions. 

In teaching the giving of c.tpIanalions it is important for the 
pupil to understand that such material should include all items 
of vsdue and that non-essentials should he eliminated, The 
need for explanations may arise in connection with either in¬ 
dividual or group performances. A little girl may explain the 
■way her doll is made to ■walk, or a bc^y may tell how the dul- 
dren in his room cured a rabbit’s skin. Likewise, a child ap¬ 
pointed by a group giving a program may explain how the 
class preserved flowers during the winter, or how a favorite 
game is played. As in other lines of work, this teaching o( 
explanations should be presented only in terms of real situa¬ 
tions. The class and teacher may ilecide through discussion 
and the use of good models just what the content should in¬ 
dude and eliminate. Subsequent practice in performance 
should be given when necessary as a means of selecting the 
children to give the explanations. 

C2) Teaching the ability to organize properly the content to hew- 
chided in annmncemcnts and directions. As stated preiriously 
the child should learn that announcements and directions must 
indude all important items necessary for clarity and that they 
must eliminate all non-essentials. In addition the pupil should 
understand that the organization of these items is important in 
.promoting dearness. One cannot expect confused drirections 
or eiplanations to be successful no matter how complete and ac- 
,curate they may be. 

In all probability the material should be so organized that 
the various items are discussed in their proper sequence, and all 
that is to be said about a given point is presented before a new 
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item is introduced. In announcements dealing with lost and 
found articles, the what, where, and when probably should be 
given in the order indicated. In announcements dealing with 
meetings, programs, assemblies, and the like, the what, where, 
when, and price if any, should be given as indicated. In giv- 
mg directions and explanations it is even more important that 
correct sequence be followed. For example, in giving direc¬ 
tions for canning tomatoes one must place each step in its pro¬ 
per place in order to avoid confusion. Likewise, in explaining 
how macaroni is manufactured or how candles are made per¬ 
fect sequence of steps is absolutely essential to a clear under¬ 
standing of the process. Of course, the final test of the value of 
explanations or directions lies largely in the accuracy of at¬ 
tempts made by the audience to follow the procedure sug¬ 
gested. 

The teaclnng of organization of content should occur in con¬ 
nection with the informal discussions held to determine the 
content to be included in an announcement or explanation re¬ 
lative to some spcdfic and real situation. In addition at¬ 
tempts made during this time to make announcements and 
give directions should be evaluated by the group in terms of 
organization of content as well as in terms of other factors. 
Children should also have opportunity to choose between 
good and poor announcements in tenns of organization, and to 
rearrange material in poorly organized explanations. 

(3) Teaching the ability to make the content concise and definite. 
It should be dear now that the teaching of announcements 
and directions will consist largely of informal discussions in 
which the material is constructed by the group in the light of 
a real and spedfic purpose, and of definite provision for oral 
practice in connection with these discussions. Not only should 
these discussions consider the content to be included together 
with its organization, but some attention should be directed 
also at the matter of concise wording. The use of introduc- 
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tory and other superfluous words such as “well.” "at ” « 

So ” avoided. Likewise diligent’attempts 

^ould be made to use words that definitely describe the sitJa 
bon or meaning involved, and the content must be kept as 

brief as possible within the limits of dearness. Inallpracfe 

mad^r^^announcements, evaluations should be 
dren condseness. In addition chil- 

iod Id opportunity to choose between examples oi 

Lrkg “^“oo^oements as judged by condseness of 

moatr the health 

announcem Practice performances in making 

S Dole ??.l^oth posture 
?hat importance of these factors and the elements 

discussion les<i^^°^ considered also in the informal 

fddTZ l ?* P’^^'^tice attempts. In 

free in sup ‘Jttempt should be made to make the child feel 

tiSere will require sympath" 

demand also*!^ c teacher and the rest of the group, and may 

poise as exhihitpdl^^^ points in posture and 

^l^!d 1 previously in this chapter 

not to antam attention. Care must be taken, however, 
or discourage the sensitive child. 

of £ T nnimtanding of the abUUy 

^ In making announcements and giving direc- 

Z oi CSST '7 la^guageirtL aM- 

program to hp ' ' f obild who is to announce a 

- 

fourth-nrade m •^ t, pupils can understand. A 

childrefhowhrm to explain to kindergarten 

see that he uses word! r ^ 

expressions familiar to his audience. 
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This means that in constructing announcements, directions, or 
explanations the group must consider the ability of the audi' 
ence before whom the announcement will be made. 

In the discussion lessons during which the group or class 
decide upon the content and organization of the announcement 
under consideration, some attention should be given to this 
problem. Its importance should be made clear. Emphasis 
should be placed upon directness, simplicity, and brevity 
General rules which may be introduced are: (i) remember for 
whom the announcement is intended; (2) give more details 
for those who are not as experienced as you; and (3) use simpler 
words for younger children. In all practice periods evaluation 
of performances should be made by the group in terms of the 
suitability of the expression to the audience for whom the 
material is intended. 

4. Ilhisiralions of amonuccmenls and directions. The fol¬ 
lowing samples of oral announcements and directions were 
taken by dictation during actual performances in the classroom. 
They are t^ical of types of work done at various grade-levels.' 
The first illustration is an announcement made by a first- 
grade child before second- and third-grade classes. The 
second represents oral directions given by a fourth-grade girl 
to a &st-grade class preparing to make apple sauce. The 
trird is an explanation given by a fourth-grade child to his 
dassnmtes. The fourth illustration is an announcement 
made by a sixth-grade child in four other rooms. 


telUto? t ^ program. Wc are going to 

tell stones about Christmas. We will give it tomorrow after¬ 
noon m our room at two o’clock. We want you to come. 


This is the way wc made apple sauce bust year. First we 
peeled and quartered the apples. Then we put them in a pan 
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with enough water to keep them from burning. We put tliP 
pan on the fire and let the apples Iwil until they were clear and 
tender. Then we added enough .sugar to make them taste sweet 
This was all we did. If you want the apple sauce in quarters you 
must not mash it up. If you want it fine you can mash it wift a 
potato masher. 


The Indians Unned skins in a .strange way. They setaped 
the skin with a stone to take oil the Jiair. Sometimes they 
wvered it with ash^, and the lye in the ashes ate the hair off. 
To clean the other aide they put the skin over a log and scraped 
It with a stone. They covered the skin with a paste made of the 
brms and liver of the animal. 'ITiis made the skin soft. After 
a few days it was cleaned again with oak bark. To take the 
stiffness out of the skin they strung a strong sinew from one tree 
to another, ^d tlirew the skin over it. Two Indians then pulled 
It hack and forth. The last thing they did was to smoke the skin 
over a fire of oak for several days. 


The Elementary School assembly will be held in the auditorium 
f nday, February 20. at ten o'clock. Tlie sixth grade will be in 
Grefs' gohig to give a play about some of the early 

PROBLEM 5, SPEECHES 

need for informal and formal speeches in life out¬ 
side the school probably does not occur commonly and fre- 
quen y, it does appear occasionally with a considerable degree 
0 crucia 'ty. ^ Speeches of felicitation may be made in situa- 
ons w ere gifts are presented and accepted, speakers intro- 
m made from service, and new officers inau- 

^ made of conferences, meetings, visits, 

revie'ws. Illustrated talks arc given, and the need for 
mpromptu and dedication speeches may arise. In addition 
general ^^peeches which may be informational, his- 
, or e ucational in character. Any of these speeches 
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may be made in many different types of public or social 
gatherings. 

In the modern school many real situations arise in which 
speeches can and should be made. A given class may have 
worked out a problem in social science, and perhaps wishes to 
present some of its findings through the medium of speeches 
in a school assembly. Individual children may give informal 
speeches in the classroom concerning a hobby developed, a 
curio discovered, or perhaps a place visited. Various types 
of speeches of the kind that should be given may be used in 
connection with special programs. 

Ideally the program at the elementary school level should 
indude training in many different types of speeches. But 
instruction must always be kept within the limits of real 
situations. For example instruction in speeches of felicitation 
is suitable only when given to meet some real need that arises. 
Instruction in giving reports on conferences or meetings held 
is appropriate only when the present needs of the child as 
expressed in other enriched school activities arc to be met. The 
point is that the program in making speeches should include 
only those speedies for which a need arises. It should be 
dear, however, that the teacher should create many real 
situations deliberately by enriclung otlier phases of school 
work. 

1. What abilities are of particular importance in making 
tpeeches? Many different abilities are involved in making 
speeches. Most of these are common to all the different 
instructional jobs included in oral composition. They have 
been discussed in connection with the programs in conversa¬ 
tion and story-telling presented in this chapter. Matters of 
correct usage, common to all aspects of oral speech, will be 
discussed in Chapter V. Among all these abilities those of 
spedal concern in making speeches and those which should be 
considered with particular care during practice performances 
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^e: (i) the a-biUty to properly select and organize the content 
a speech, (a) avoidance of mannerisms; (3) the abilitv t 
speak with a sincere and courteous attitude; (4) the ability 
to use judgment regarding what to say and 5ien to sJ 
spe^ng; (5) a knowledge of the importance of looking at th! 

.atog .0 all l.a (6) a toXt 

(8) m attitude of respect for the audience; (9) the ability to 
speak with a suitable voice; (10) the abdity to enundate 
d^ly ^d pronounce correctly; (n) the ability to use correct 
forms of words; (12) a knowledge of pleasing vocabulary 

JiZ ! be made for insiruclionk 

ahng speeches? In the following discussion several general 

of teaching 

succ^ifUl^”®' ^ P"°P°sals are based upon the work of 

oniras mltir f '' cautioned to consider them 

only as matters of personal judgment. 

aJlv composition periods should occasion- 

toLllThYdr" ^^liniature articles which he wishes 

in which he tv ^'^ve discovered a curio 

1 group may be interested. A little girl 

wishes^riSr^^'f in domg a rare bit of sewing in which she 

Aboymayiave.ecu,rf. 

“‘“asting intormalion about 

tonic whiVi, +T, T-Mj these speeches may cover any 

worth knowinglbt^L “ presenting and which is 

matter^rflnJpMW^^Fim 

informal. In^fact it sh k procedure is distinctly 

hould be quite similar to the procedure 
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to be followed in most literature lessons or activities. Enter¬ 
tainment is the chief purpose, and there is no analysis and 
trite criticism. Only those pupils who have something to 
tell are encouraged to perform. Second, the speeches are 
the children's own. There is no attempt to reproduce famous 
speeches of old masters. The pupil chooses his own topic 
and prepares his own speech. There is a purpose for making 
a speech here. 

As indicated above the speeches given in these informal 
lessons may cover a wide variety of topics. The following 
list of topics represents the speeches given in a fifth grade 
dass during such a lesson as that described above: 

1. A collection of miniature articles. 

2. Interesting things seen on a trip to Washington. 

3. A collection of stamps. 

4. Programs for children on the radio. 

5. How the Indians cared for their sick. 

6. Different types of embroidery. 

7. Some of the tall buildings in New York. 

8. Interesting things about an ocean liner. 

All these eight speeches represented experiences actually con¬ 
tacted by the children in either a personal fashion or through 
reading. Moreover, each pupil prepared his own speech. 
All the speeches except the fourth and fifth were illustrated by 
actual articles or pictures. 

In addition to the Informal speech lessons carried on during 
a regular oral composition period there should be practice 
lessons in which individual children are given opportunity 
to work on weaknesses previously discovered. Perhaps a 
given pupil has discovered through the help of the teacher 
that he does not look at his audience while talking. Or per¬ 
haps during an informal speech lesson his classmates have 
called his attention to the use of a given mannerism. During 
the practice lesson he reminds the class of the difficulty he is 
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tiding to overcome and asks for further suggestions and criti- 
asm upon the completion of his speech. 

During these practice lessons and the informal speech activi¬ 
ties the children invariably develop standards for judgine the 
effectiveness of a speech. These criteria are used as the basi 
of cntasm and encouragement in all practice lessons. AmonE 
them the following should be included. ® 

1. The thing talked about must be interesting. 

2. Tmk loud enough for everyone to hear. 

3. Try to make the speech interesting. 

4. The speech must be planned before you give it, 

5. Don’t play with your clolliing or lingers. 

6. Keep your hands out of your pockets. 

I' ® “whys.” and “wells.” 

a. Hold the pictures and article.^ so everyone can see them. 

9 - iry to make everyone understand what you mean. 

A third type of opportunity for meaningful practice in mak- 
mg speeches hes in the giving of a program. This may be the 
outgrowth of work done by the class in connection with the 

It may be a program in 
■ ® talk about their hobbies. Or perhaps it 

Srated'^^ speeches relative to a special day or event being 

Wfh illustrations represent speeches given by 

'll ^ assembly. They are an out- 

Pnir. ® Study of the early history of Greeley, 

nm,rr ® social saence unit and the assembly 

Meter "forTi? direction of Susan Van 

n u Elementary School, 

Colorado State CoUege of Education, Greeley, Colorado. 

writer for the New 
In 1869 Mr. Meeker started to Salt Lake City 
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to find out how the Mormons were farming with irrigation. The 
train which he was on was snowbound at Cheyenne. He took a 
stage coach from Cheyenne and saw this land where Greeley is 
now. He thought this would be a good place to start a colony. 

a 

When Mr. Meeker returned to New York he told Mr. Horace 
Greeley, the editor of the New York Tribune, that he would like 
to start a colony in the West. He said he would like to have 
men who were law-abiding, temperate, and interested in libraries, 
schools, and churches. 


3 

Mr. Greeley put a notice in the Tribune calling all people who 
were interested to meet in Cooper Institute in New York on 
December 23, iSflg. At the meeting Mr. Greeley was elected 
rlmirma n. Fifty-nine men of those who were present enrolled 
their names and organized the Union Colony -with Mr. Meeker as 
president. Each man paid $5.00 initiation fee and promised to 
pay $150.00 toward the purcliuse of land. 

4 

Mr. Greeley appointed a locating committee. On this com¬ 
mittee were Mr. Meeker, Mr. Cameron, and Mr. West. They 
looked at land in the San Luis Valley, at some near Evanston, 
Wyoming, and at land in the Cache la Poudre Valley. They 
bought 70,000 acres in the Cache la Poudre Valley. 

5 

Each man who had paid $150.00 received land. The number 
of acres depended upon how far it was from town. Six hundred 
forty acres were set aside for the town. Ten acres in the center 
of town were to be used for the business district and a park. 
Some wanted to name the town after Mr. Meeker. The town 
was called Greeley. 


6 

Every colony deed and every deed to land in Greeley since 
then has in it that tliere is to be no intoxicating liquor manu- 
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K that should be done the deed was no good. At the tim,! 
Greel^ was founded there were only two other towns inX 
United States which had such deeds. They were Vineland nS 
Jersey, and Evanston, Illinois. ' ^ 


Before Greeley was started there were not many plants grow- 
^ here except cactuses. There was not much grass a^d no 

I^oudre Rivers 


u 

Colony came here by train 

™ *°8?rTh^ 

BUM?n fSr h T Nebraska the men had their 

fttack the Sir 


ahSs ^ tfhS r eot lumber to make 

Cheyenne De^vi from 

the SS STe J’ T ^P “ mountains. In 

Se Si de ?n™r f There 

Chevennp Tf t- ^ P'^*'' shipped in pieces from 

Hotel de Comfo ^ Greeley Creamery now is. The 

down 4e SSl/ with a board partition 

side and the women n bunks on one 

on the other side At "^dren slept in a single row of bunks 
room The kifriiff ^ there was a room for a dining 

r^onlv one w ^ f P"^*® building at the back. tS 
cooking for thefoSfcf* to take their tnm in 


.StanS'^ °'“"“ta 

/ • xt turned out to be an artesian we 
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f pTwiliRs dug wells at their own homes. The first irrigation ditch 
■ffas the first spring but it was not big enough and did not 
arry enough water to keep tlie crops from drying up. That fall 
the ditch was made wider and deeper. The colony planned 
ditches No. i, No. 2, and No. 3. Ditch No. i was never made. 
Ditch No. 3 runs through Greeley. It crosses Ninth Avenue at 
the back of Mr. Williams’ College Store. The Greelcy-Lovcland 
ditch first came through Greeley this side of Inspiration Point, 
It was changed to south and west of Inspiration Point. Greeley is 
what it is because the colony planned so well to bring water here. 

11 

The settlers made ditches along the sidewalk to irrigate the 
lawns and gardens. The ditch in front of President Frasier’s 
house was not covered until about fifteen years ago. It was a 
fTnall ditch which carried water from the Greeley-Lovcland 
ditch down Tenth Avenue to water the lawns and gardens 
along that avenue. 

The first school building was built of brick on what is now 
the playground of the Central School. It was torn down in 
1934. Mr. and Mrs, Copeland, who have charge of the Greeley 
Museum, came to Greeley in 1886 and taught in the high school 
when it was in the Meeker School, My father went to school 
at the Meeker School when Mr, Copeland was superintendent. 

12 

Mr. Meeker was appointed by the government to be agent 
of the Ute Indian Reservation in northwestern Colorado. He 
wanted the Indians to learn how to work. They did not like it. 
One day they rose and killed Mr. Meeker and Mr. Price and 
four other men who had gone to the reservation with Mr. 
Meeker. 

Whenever necessary there should be additional practice les¬ 
sons in which preparations are made for a program in which 
speeches are to be given. In these lessons individual cltildren 
appear before the close to make speeches in order that the 
pupils who are to appear on the program may be selected. 
All speeches are evaluated in terms of the standards with which 
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the group is familiar. The assembly program menHon^^ 
above wae p«pared by iodividoal dnldrea who S 

findings discovered in 
their study of the history of Greeley. Jscovered u, 

A final opportunity for training in giving speeches 

be oneadoned Various individual slLtoMnl^S 

erent types of speeches should be given may be used ad- 

vantageously. If the group presents birthday gifts to individ 

uai ^ilc^en brief speedies of feKcitation are in or^ ^ 

who h ^ a problem m any given content field any child 

to fli ^ additional important material of interest 

o tte group should be eucouraged to present it. The noiat 

should h. ^ “‘"“finns and that sitnations in which speechej 
Aoald be nrade ought to be utilized. In addition all sLei 
^d represent to child's own work in the sense Et 

attm^*.*™'*^”® “fi prepares rather than 

attempting to reproduce to speeches of other people. 

PROBLEM 6 . MEETINGS 

ojSSLI takes place without the benefit of formal 
procedure. As a rule the speech activities 
infonnal group conversation, story-telling, 

have these mattem 

there is been presented m some detail in this chapter 
™ to discuss them further. 

Usually formal meeting remains to be considered, 
or ^ g^°^P activity of a dub 

man presided ‘lody of persons. As a rule a chair- 

ments a^e IT “®®tings are read, announce- 

^eeLT ofT^r’ T Such 

need in life n fT represent a common and frequent 
need m life outside the school. But they do constitL a 
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crucial need. Those in charge must know how to proceed 
properly, and the various individual members of the group 
must know how to conduct themselves accordingly. 

There is little need in the elementary school, however, for 
systematic instruction in meetings as such. Children meet 
few situations in life outside the school in which formal meet¬ 
ings are involved. Occasionally, however, situations arise 
in connection with various types of school work in which meet¬ 
ings of the entire class or small groups should be held. 

Consequently instruction relative to procedures in formal 
meetings should be limited to those situations which arise 
in connection with other school activities, and in which meet¬ 
ings should be held. The instruction given will be conceriieci 
with how meetings should be conducted, the jobs to be per¬ 
formed by those in charge, and the procedures to be followed 
by individual members of the group. This means that the 
teacher must be familiar with tlic rules of order as followed in 
properly conducted meetings.* Great care must be taken to 
keep this instruction extremely simple, and only those items 
should be taught which arc necessary for the children to know 
in order to get the work done quickly and accurately. In¬ 
deed it is possible that such matters sliould be considered in 
only the upper intermediate grades. 

In addition to the simple knowledges or information which 
children should acquire relative to conducting meetings as 
they should be conducted tlierc are a host of spccihc abilities 
involved. These were presented in connection witli the other 
instructional jobs presented in this chapter. Particular at¬ 
tention should be paid to such matters as courtesy, the mak¬ 
ing of interruptions, how to disagree with another’s statement, 
not attempting to talk unless one has something to say, and 
being a good listener. 

' SeB Robert, H. M. Rohttl's Ruks oj Ordtr. Scott, Foresman and ComtHiny, 
Chleego, ipis. 
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Merely holding meetings as the occasion demands is not the 
only provision which may be made for instruction relativ® 
to meetmgs. In addition informal discussions or conversa 
tion lessons may be utilized to consider the ways in which 
meetings should be conducted. Such matters as the impor 
t^ce of organization of the class, the value of preparation 
the disadvantages of interruptions, and the wastefulness of 
tallang without ideas may be discussed. The group may also 
epn to set standards by which a meeting should be conducted 
It should be clear, however, that these discussion lessons should 
be used only when they are needed as previous or subsequent 
to the holding of an actual meeting. This means that they 
wU be used primarily as a means of planning a meeting to be 
held, or as an activity m which a past meeting is evaluated in 
terms of pre-established standards. 

One further point should be mentioned. In many schools 
ere there is an enriched course of study coupled with 
modern equipment, it is possible to interest elementary pu- 
p s in org^ing different types of clubs. Story-telling clubs, 
Hking dubs, hobby clubs, reading dubs, and flower clubs 
re typical. If these organizations function as they should 
1 °'=“sional need for group meetings. Further, a 

nf ti, ^ cl^ss may be called in order to allow one 

these dubs to present a spedal program. AU such oppor- 
^ities may be used for instructional purposes in teaching the 

f types of situaLs 

deliberately create in order to provide 
a purpose for teaching and learning. 

PROBLEM 7. measuring ACHIEVEMENT IN ORAL 
COMPOSITION 

convenience the various abilities involved 

orfunctinnnT^*^^^^ classified as either mechanical 

or functional m character. The mechanical items indude such 
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matters as enunciation and pronunciation, voice, correct 
usage of words, and sentence structure. The functional items 
may be represented by such abilities as choosing content to 
be used, talking with enthusiasm, observance of courtesies in 
conversing with others, being a good listener, absence of man¬ 
nerisms, and the like. It is clear of course that these two 
types of abilities are interdependent. A program in oral 
composition that emphasizes only the technical matters is 
likely to be meaningless. Likewise a program that disregards 
the technical items probably becomes superficial and is no 
doubt conducive to the development of careless habits. 

It is probable that adequate measurement of achievement 
in oral composition should cover all the various al)ilitics in¬ 
volved. Means which may be used to measure some of the 
technical abilities will he presented in Chapter V. It is the 
purpose of the present discussion to consider briefly the meas¬ 
urement of the more functional items. 

So far as the writer knows, there are no important standard 
tests available for the measurement of ability in oral comjjo- 
sition, However, there have been a few attempts to develop 
rough scales which may be used as standards in measuring 
certain functional items. The Chicago standards* in oral 
composition, the Beverley standards,* and the Harring scale ® 
are typical. The Chicago standards are applicable to the first 
eight grades. For each grade-level several reproductions of 
oral speeches concerning the relation of personal experiences 
are given. These are rated in terms of excellency, and each 
rating is accompanied by an explanation of its low or high 
quality. The Beverley standards refer only to the work of 
the first grade. Several samples are given of inferior, fair, 

'Hoaic, J. F. "The ChicaKO in Oml Compiniticin." JikititHlary English 

Men, vol. a, pp, 171-177; 355-261 (May, 1935; September, 1935). 

•Beverley, C. "Staniliinls in Oral (!(iinpuaition; Oriwlc One." Ekmntary E.ngHsh 
Mm, vol. 2, pp. 360-.161 (December, ipas). 

•Hairing, S. "A Seale (or Judging Oral CempoBllIon.” Etemmtary EngKth Xetiw, 
W-1i'l3tl6 (Match, 1938 ). 
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good, excelleat, aad superior performance. Comments ot 
explanations are given for each rating. The Harring scale 
was constructed for use in the first three grades and is quite 

similar to the Chicago and Beverley standards in content and 
purpose. 

Such informal and non-technical standards or scales as those 
mentioned above represent the sum total of attempts to con- 
sidCT tire objective measurement of some of the more functional 
abilities m oral composition. There is reason to suspect that 
^ey are not particularly valid and reliable, although the writer 
has no data to support this view. Furthermore, they refer 
to only one type of oral composition — the relation of per- 
sonal ^eriencea. There is no reason to believe that they 
woitid be smtable for use in connection with other important 
matters such as conversation, story-telling, and giving an¬ 
nouncements and directions. In fact they fail to cover many 
important abilities which are included in the very type of oral 
composition to which they do refer. 

However, these standards and scales do serve a purpose 
which has httle to do with the measurement of ability. They 
may e used as guides to teaching staffs in other schools where 
* ^ made to set up similar standards to be used 

m distinguishing between inferior and excellent performances, 
er y acquainting the teacher with the specific qualities of 
acceptable work which may reasonably be expected of children 
at a ^ven grade-level is certainly worth tlie effort. 

In the meantime serious attempts should be made to get at 
Mme sort of worthy measurement in oral composition. But 
to measurements must be specific and they must locate 

vain H 1* improvement. Until more 

^ued and rehable means can be secured the best hope prob- 

a.rZ establishing definite stand- 

„ 1 ^cernmg various aspects of conversation, story-telling, 

speeches, and the like. Such standards are to be used by the 
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class and teacher in criticizing and evaluating the performances 
of individual children. While such procedure is filled with 
chances for error so far as measurement is concerned, the 
TOter knows of no other means which has proven to be more 
successful. 


A SUMMARY STATEMENT 

The present chapter has considered classroom problems in 
the teacliing of oral composition. Seven different instruc¬ 
tional activities were discussed. These were: (i) conversa¬ 
tion; (2) story-telling; (3) using the telephone; (4) announce- 
ffioits, explanations, and directions; (5) speeches; (6) meetings; 
and (7) measuring achievement in oral composition. The 
attempt was made in tlic case of each of the first six items to 
consider problems of what to teach, grade-placement, and 
methods and materials to be used in the classroom. In the 
following chapter the discussion turns to a consideration of the 
program in written composition. 

The reader is referred to several publications in which con- 
aete help may be obtained on the teaching of oral composi¬ 
tion. Among the best .sourcesarc: (1) National Council of the 
Teachers of English. An ExperietKG Curriculum in English, 
op, cit, (2) Jenkins, F. Language Dcvclopmetil in the Elemcn- 
I kry Grades, Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York, 1926. 
1 (3) The Classroom Teacher, vol. Ill and vol. VI, The Class- 

I room Teacher, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. (4) Scott, Z., and 
others. Eow to Teach English, op. cit. (use index). (5) Wohl- 
farth, J, Self-Help Methods in Teaching English, World Book 
Company, New York, 1925 (use index). (6) Mahoney, J. 
Standards in English, World Book Company, New York, 1920 
(use index). (7) Sheridan, B. Speaking and Writing English, 
B. H, Sanborn and Company, New York (use index). (8) Is¬ 
sues of The Elementary English Review, Box 67, North End 
Station, Detroit, Michigan. 



CHAPTER IV 

INSTRUCTION IN WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

It is the purpose of this chapter to consider instructional 
problems in written composition. The teaching jobs or 
learning activities to be discussed are: (i) letter-writing- (2) 
keeping records; (3) filling in forms; (4) writing announL- 
ments and advertisements; (5) writing reports, reviews, and 
sui^anes; (6) making a bibliography; (7) making notes, 
ouUmes, memoranda, etc.; (8) creative writing; (9) t b^m e 
^Itmg; and (10) the use of standard scales. As noted in 
hapter II the first eight of these jobs represent the types of 
writmg in which people engage most frequently in connection 
with the affairs of ordinary life, and they constitute the 
functional aspects of a dynamic course of study in written 
com^sition. A discussion of matters of correctness, common 
to aU forms of written composition, such as punctuation, 
capitalmation, sentence and paragraph sense, and correct 
■usage of words occurs in Chapter V, 

Each of these mstructional activities is presented as a 
problem m the following discussion. The attempt is made 
to ransider in each case the specific content to be taught, its 
grade-placement, and the organization of classroom methods 
essential to effective mstruction. Where objective data are 
a g all statements are made as personal opinion based 
upon modern educational experience, and should be con- 
si ere as suA by the reader. It is unfortunate that the 
Moun 0 0 jective data relative to instructional procedures 
e unctional aspects of written composition is very meager. 

problem I. LETTER-'WRITING 

unquestionably the most fundamental 
s rue on jo m written composition. Few if any escape 
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its need and use. Most certainly it should receive the major 
emphasis in the teaching of written languagCj and instruc¬ 
tion devoted to it should include the writing of friendly 
letters, business letters of all types, notes, invitations, and 
acceptances. 

I. Whai abilities must be taught in letter-voriting? So far as 
the writer knows no complete objective analysis of the specific 
abilities in written language needed for letter-writing is 
available. However, an introspective analysis of the writing 
of various types of letters as they should be written will 
expose many of the most important abilities. Such analyses 
have been made by Maude McBroom.* Exclusive of those 
abilities common to all written work* hliss McBroom’s 
analysis shows the following abilities to be among those 
peculiar to letter-writing: 

I. A realization that a letter is a means of communication. 

а. A realization that a letter has different parts. 

3. A sensitiveness to the situations in which a letter should be 
written. 

4. A knowledge of the purpose of each of the different parts of 
a letter (heading, salutation, body, ending, .and signature). 

j. The ability to capitalize, punctuate, and place correctly the 
heading, salutation, ending, and signature. 

б. A knowledge of the relative position of each of the parts of 
a letter. 

7. A knowledge of what should be included in each part of a 
letter. 

8. The ability to space the various parts of a letter properly. 

9. A knowledge of the appropriateness of different types of 

' McBroom, Maude. The Course of Study t» Wrltleu Composilhn Jor the Elementary 
Cmdis, University of Iowa Monographs in Education, First Series No. 10. College of 
Education, State University of lown, Iowa City, Iowa, ip*8. Every tcaclier of ele¬ 
mentary language should hnvc access to this puhlicntlon. It offers very practical sug¬ 
gestions relative to what should bo laugiit, grade-placement, and methods of teacliiiig, in 
tM asD of letter-writing, rdling in forms, writing notices and anmtunccmcnts, creative 
writing, reports and reviews, and other aspects of the iirugruni in written com[Misitian. 

'9 indehted to the work of Miss McDroom for much of the material presented 

’These common abilities arc discussed in Chapter V 
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solutetions, addresses, and endings in terms of the addressee 
and the type of letter being written. ® 

10. The ability to spell certain words of great importance in 
letter-wriling such as dear, Mr,, Mrs., Miss, gcnLnm, mm 

oj months, frimtd, sincerely, Zly, 

11. A knowledge of what is appropriate to say in a letter in 
terms of the circumstances of the writing. 

teresSTg^'*®^ ^ friendly letter in- 

13. A feowledge of worn expressions to be avoided in letter-writ- 

business letter appro- 

Te ^ arrange the necessary information correctly 

^velope^^ correctly on the 

16. A knowledge of the appropriateness of writing materials to 
the purpose and type of letter. 

17. The ability to write and place the return on the envelope 

and an understanding of its importance. ’ 

' to triSl! how 

to write dollars and cents. 

19. A Imowledge of how to fold a letter. 

20. The abUity to capitalize names of firms. 

21. The ability to write simple informal and formal invitations 
and acceptances. 

a 

23. A knowledge of what types of invitations deserve formal 
eins'wcrs, 

^ sources of information relative to correct 

procedure m regard to invitations. 

addresses, etc. 

Srir. importoce in letter- 

SDellinp rn ^ ^ tidmess, (2) handwriting conscience, (3) 

(S) 1'“™. “1 

Tl» precetoE Ibt of o6 items includes the majority of the 
speoic abihties which children should acquire throuEh a 
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program in letter-writing. They are also particularized 
objectives of instruction. No claim is made here that the list 
is complete. It is illustrative rather than exliaustivc. 

2. What procedures siwuld characterize the teaching of letter- 
wUing? Certain general principles should characterize class¬ 
room practice in teaching letter-writing in the elementary 
school. The following discussion considers these principles. 

(i) One common error in teaching letter-writing is found in 
the failure to use real situations in which a letter should be 
written. It is not enough to teach formally in the sense that 
letter-writing is taught during composition periods. The 
teacher must arrange conditions so that letters arc written 
when they need to be written in connection with various school 
situations and activities. This proposition is most funda¬ 
mental and it is the chief .source of wholesome motivation. 

This does not mean that the teacher must create artificial 
situations merely because they can be created. Contrast the 
difierence between the work of 'I'eaclier A who gets the children 
to write a business letter to a steel mill asking for pictures to 
use in connection with a unit of study in social science, and 
the work of Teacher B who gets the children to write an im¬ 
aginary letter to " Sitting Bull” during a unit of study on 
Indian life. The former is real and needs to be done to insure 
better understanding of the steel industry. The latter repre¬ 
sents a letter that no person in his right mind would compose 
and mail. The former is likely to stimulate interest in learn¬ 
ing to write good letters. The later may be harmful in the 
sense that the child’s wholesome interest is broken down. 

Among the situations which many schools use are the follow¬ 
ing: (i) situations in which letters of personal interest are 
sent to a pupil who is ill or who has moved away; (a) situa¬ 
tions in whidi letters of thanks are sent to persons who have 
loaned materials for use in study, or to persons who have 
talked to the class; (3) situations in which letters received are 
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answered; (4) situations in which letters are written to otl, 
rooms or persons offering to give nrovram.- M •! 
which letters are written^ d" ? 

or information, or offering thanks for help?(6) siS'” ' 
which invitations to events or acceptances of such invhatio^ 
wntten; (7) situations in which letters are written to 
mon to visit a manufacturing plant, or oZ concern 
(8) situations in which letters are written to firms asking fnr 
pctures, printed pamphlets, and the Kke needed in stui- 

- 

to utilizing real situations that arise the 
pro^am in letter-writing must make provision for definhe 

eZ^Tect childrlZfd 

and punctuation ^ capitalization 

ana punctuation of headings or salutations. It may involve 

71“ -'i ~ 

diaaical SI “f” “ '■"'elope. Any of the me- 

^anical items ^ould receive this formal practice. Such work 

volve S JheZ'Z?"'^'’ 

situations. ^ connection with real 

aider what i, tnT ^ s^iould con- 

of eltial it 7 V 7 ” “ 7 “' ^ “'‘"'i™ 

understood Evervtv letters, should be discussed and 
toulSmfS^ f the child to 

items of form oontent a letter is nothing, and that 

S^&7rr“^f‘“‘'="“^‘i”y>uaSer. This 
Ptopostton ts fundammital if for no ether rlen than that 
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the key to the creation of interest in letter-writing lies in the 
content rather than the form. 

One investigation * has reported an attempt to discover the 
factors that make a social letter interesting. By analyzing 
several hundred letters of recognized merit Johnson arrived 
at a list of elements which apparently make for excellency or 
interest in friendly letters. These factors are: (i) courtesy 
(j) informality; (3) humor; (4) the expression of opinions and 
feelings; (s) cheerfulness; (6) restricted scope of subject 
matter; and (7) clearness. Obviously, children should learn 
that these factors make a dilTerence. But it is not enough to 
tell tTiem to he courteous, humorous, informal, etc. Most 
certainly they must understand what makes a letter courteous 
and humorous. 

(4) In the kindergarten and first grade the great majority 
of the work in letter-writing will involve only composite 
letters. These will all be in the form of simple notes. In¬ 
dividual notes may be initiated during tlic latter part of the 
first grade, and continued as letters of various types through 
the sixth grade. Composite letters should be written by 
children of all grades as the occasion demands. 

(s) Throughout all the grades it is most imiiortant that 
children acquire important attitudes toward letter-writing. 
These will come largely through informal discussion and the 
teacher’s wise use of real situations. 

So far as the writer knows there arc only two available 
studies of the attitudes essential to good practice in cor¬ 
respondence. These are the work of McBroom ’ and John- 
son .5 Additional materials can he found in Emily Post’s 

’ Johnson, R. I. Eitglhh JixpfetsioH. Pulilic School Fubllsliing Company, Blooming. 
ton,Illinois, 1936 , Sec nlno "Letter Writing.'* Journal of lidiieotional Kesearch, vol. 
S,pp.433-437 (Oecemher, 1933). 

* McBroom, Mnudo. The Courjo of Study »’» WrUkn Compotilionfot the Elimentenry 
wia, pp. 36-37, op- cit- 

3 Johnson, R, I, Entlish Expression, op. cil, 
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Among the important attitudes are the lello,. 

I. ^wering questions that have been asked. 

3. toplying or expressing respect and esteem. 

3. Jixpressing earned congratulations. 

4. Expressing sympathy when needed. 

S- ^quiring about matters of concern to the reader 

6. Expressmg good wishes. 

7. Keeping the letter tidy. 

9. Never reading another’s letter except upon reauest 

10. Selecting appropriate materials. ^ ' 

11. Mailmg letters promptly. 

14. letters over before mailing. 

15. Makmg social letters as interesting as possible 

17. Answering invitations. 

^o' invitations. 

19- Not wntmg letters m anger. 

00. Anowaiag lotlm .rfth roiadve promptom., 

Chita v‘“““ “Portant that 

SJJSomTr to iiie in ^hich a 

need This i^lT^ good taste and actual 

u^tio?^f^ M ^ ““"S'* to" toacherh 

addition mf.. 1 j' to^tor-wntiag atuadons that arise. In 

C7) 

to ask Urn to ^ There is no reason 
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just as he would say it. This propo.sition assumes, of course, 
that language errors will be corrected. 

(8) The program in letter-writing must not be narrow. In 
some courses of study and textbooks the friendly note and 
letter is the only form of correspondence presented to the 
child until he reaches the femrth grade. These same courses 
fail to present at any time more than one type of bu.siness 
letter, and in some cases no forms of invitations and accept¬ 
ances. As a matter of fact an adequate course of study in 
letter-writing will include simple notes, social letters, the 
various types of business letters, greetings, invitations, 
acceptances, and the other forms of correspondence. Further¬ 
more, if other school work is as rich as it should be all of these 
types of correspondence will be needed in the third grade, 
(g) At all times it is important to have correct fonns of 
letters before the children, most of which will be arrived at 
through informal discussion umler the guidance of the teacher. 
This refers of cour.se to forms in the placing, spticing, capitali- 
ation, and punctuation of the various parts of a letter. T'hc 
accompanying material on pag4!S 174 anti J75 illustrates 
respectively correct forms for the friemlly note, the social letter, 
the business letter, and the envfli>pe in the light of available 
information. There are other correct forms.' 

(10) It is important al.so that standards of effective per¬ 
formance bo established. There ate finst those standards 
relative to the correct forms in letter-writing. More im¬ 
portant, however, are those which pertain to the content. 
There should be standards relative to what should be in- 
duded in a social letter and a business letter. 

For the most part these standarrls will be established 
through informal discu.ssion. They will not be teacher-made 
but will come as suggestions from the childri'n. In any grade 

■Datacollected Iiy tliy writer .slmw lluit nitly :i few crriirs in form cniiM; innnt of llie 
tiwible. iSm obo I'lteKUCiilil, J. A,, iinil (itiiKlirKiii), 1'. S. “I.utUT I-'orin Krrtirii In 
Lttters Written by I'lfth Ornilc I'upil.V l-Ufutrntury iithiuil Jouriwl, v<j1. 35, iip. 43-47, 
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pupils should be led to discuss such questions as: “What 
do we need to say in this business letter? Have we olacerf 
points in the best order? What would interest this pison? 
Have we made this point dear?- Through such discussion 
a set of standards for both the friendly and business letter 
can be built, and used later by the child in judging the effec¬ 
tiveness of the content of a letter. ^ ® “ 


Dear Tom, 

school.^® back to 


Hoom 12 


n 

416 East Washington Street 
Greeley, Colorado 
September la, 1932 

My dear Miss Brown, 



Yours sincerely. 


Robert House 

m 
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UI 

279 South Fillmore Avenue 
Greeleyj Colorado 
September 12,1932 

Oliver Iron Mining Company 
1J13 Howard Avenue 
Bibbing, Minnesota 

Dear Sirs: 


Very truly yours, 
Mary Snowden 


IV 


Robert House 

416 East Washington Street Stamp 

Greeley, Colorado 


Miss Margaret Brown 
132 Markham Avenue 
Rock Island, Illinois 
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tii) At all times the child should be encouraged to refrain 
from padding a letter in order to make it longer. He should 
understand that he should get to his point quickly, tell what 
he has to tell as briefly though interestingly as possible, and 
close. Under no circumstances should the teacher set re¬ 
quirements which force him to write more tlian he has to say. 
Such practice defeats the very purpose of instruction in 
written composition. 

(12) In the beginning stages when the child’s attention 
must be centered entirely upon the content of a letter, the 
teacher should give help on matters of usage when needed. 
Frequently young children compose a group letter or write 
an individual letter which needs attention on correct usage. 
This is the teacher’s job at thisi time, and it is essential that 
she act accordingly if the really important matters in a letter 
get across to the beginning child. Later when he has learned 
that no letter is better than its content there is time to interest 
the child in the problems of correct form. 

(13) Usually informal discussion should precede the writing 
of a letter. ^ This is particularly true in the lower grades- 
Such discussion should cover questions relative to the content, 
the items to be included, the way they should be stated, and 
the like. Even during the intermediate grades such dis¬ 
cussion should frequently take place — particularly when the 
letter to be written is very dosely related to some dassroom 
situation. 

(14) Good teaching of letter-writing will require the diag¬ 
nosis of individual difficulties and the provision of remedial 

refers not only to the location of a given 
child s particularaed errors in punctuation, capitalization, 
spacing, and the like, but also to the discovery of weaknesses 
ui content. ^ Such diagnosis is the first step in discovering what 
a given pupil should practice in letter-writing, and the items 
should be further explained to him. 
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(15) The teacher must always insist upon clean and care- 
ftil work. Poor letters should not be accepted, and the 
child should be told why they are poor. Good letters should 
be displayed, and encouragement given in other ways. There 
is noting that will destroy interest in letter-writing more 
quickly than a teacher who allows shoddy work to slip by. 

(16) It has long been traditional for the teacher to prohibit 
the child from writing personal letters in school that do not 
pertain to school work. From the viewpoint of the program 
in letter-writing such practice is a mistake. There is no sound 
reason why the child should not be encouraged to bring his 
letter-writing jobs to school where he can receive the help he 
needs. If he has a letter to write to an uncle, a cousin, or a 
friend, the teacher should make him feel that at school he can 
get the writing done well. Care must be taken, however, to 
see that no prying into family or personal affairs is done by the 
teacher and that always her help is the result of the child’s 
voluntary appeal. 

(17) It is imperative that standard forms be established for 
different types of letters, and that these forms be used as 
measuring tools throughout the entire school. This refers to 
social letters, business letters, and other types of corre-spond- 
ence. Such procedure is necessary in order to protect the 
child from changing standards as he moves from one grade or 
teacher to another, where opinions as to punctuation, placing, 
and the like have shifted. There should be frequent opportu¬ 
nity for the child to judge his own letters and those of others, 
and such judgment sliould always be made in the light of the 
standard form. At times children in the higher primary grades 
may copy the standard form, 

(18) Pupils should be given opportunity to read letters be¬ 
fore the class and other grades. These letters may be their 
own or others that the class is considering. The class may 
mtidze the content in the light of tlie purpose for which, th*’ 
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letter was written, and at appropriate times it may vote upon 
the particular letter to be sent. 

(19) Frequent use should be made of the bulletin board. 
The standard forms to be followed should be posted. In 
addition the board should be used to display replies received 
in answer to letters sent by the class, and to e^ibit particu¬ 
larly good letters written by pupils in the group. Such 
procedure should stimulate interest in letter-writing. Care 
must be taken, however, to see that the material presented 
on the bulletin board is kept fresh and that only the really 
good letters are posted. 

(20) At times the class should have the opportunity of 
selecting by popular vote the letter to be mailed for a given 
purpose. This is particularly true when all members of the 
group have written a business letter pertaining to the same 
situation. Under such conditions it is obvious that only the 
best letter should be sent. The selection should be made by 
the children who will vote on the various letters presented, 
and such selection must always be made in the light of the 
standard form and the criteria proposed for the content. 

(21) Every dass should establish a key for scoring letters in 
terms of the items presented up to that grade-level. The 
content of this key should come from the children under the 
guidance of the teacher, and when completed should be used 
to score the attempts at letter-writing ^at should be scored. 
Each pupil should utilize the key to score his own letters and 
those of other children. 

The construction of the scoring key will require a minute 
analysis of the skills and qualities of a good letter. This work 
must be done first by the teacher who then is ready to lead the 
children through a similar analysis. When once the key is 
made in this manner its use becomes a strong source of motiva¬ 
tion. 

At this point the writer can do no better than to present 
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as an illustration the scoring key for social letters developed 
by Miss McBroom,' This key is as follows: 

SCOBE SHEET EOR INEOKliAL LETTER TEST 

Points Pupil's 
Score 

Score on the following points: 

I. Space at top of paper i . 

а. At least a half-inch margin on the left i . 

3. At least a half-inch margin on the right i .. 

4. Space at bottom of page i . 

5. Space between heading and salutation i 

б. Space between salutation and body i . 

7. Space between paragraphs i . 

8. Space between body and closing i . 

g. Space between closing and signature i . 

10. No erasures, blots, nor soiled places i . 

11. Penmanship legible (i), letters well made (2), on 

line (3) 3 . 

12. Heading at right hand side of paper I . 

13. No end punctuation, 1st line, 2nd line, aid line 3 . 

14. Heading on three lines x . 

15. Heading in right order 3 . 

16. Comma after name of city I . 

17. Comma after day of month x . 

18. No unnecessary punctuation within heading I . 

19. No capitals omitted in first line of heading i .. 

20. No capitals omitted in second line of heading i . 

21. No capitals omitted in third line of heading i . 

22. No abbreviations in heading i . 

23. Salutation even with left margin i . 

24. Salutation appropriate i . 

23. First word only of salutation capitalized, imless 

person’s name is used i 

26. Comma after salutation i . 

27. Ending at right of middle of page X . 

28. Wacdfrom not used in ending i . 

29. Appropriate ending x . 

30. First word only of ending capitalized 1 . 

31. Comma after ending 1 . 

32. Signature at right of paper x ...... 

'McBtoom, Maude. The Course of Study in Written CemtosMonfor Ike Elmentary 
Grada, pp. 91-93, op, oil. Used by pcriuUsion ol author and publisher. 
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33. Signature not crowded 1 

34. Iirst and last name given in signature i 

35. No misspelled words (Substract i for each mis¬ 

spelled word up to and including 5. No points 
earned it more than 3 words are misspelled) 3 

36. No hyphen mistakes i . 

37. No omissions nor repetitions 2 .| 

38. No abbreviations in body (except certain titles 

and initials in connection with names) i . 

39. Punctuation in body (i point subtracted tor each 

error in punctuation up to and including 5. No 
points earned it more than $ errors in punctua¬ 
tion) S . 

40. Capitals in the body (i point subtracted for 

each error to s) 3 . 

41. Paragraphs indented (i point for each paragraph 

indented correctly, limit 3) 3 . 

4a. No errors in grammar (i oil for each grammatical 

error up to 3) 5 . 

43- No "run on" sentences 3 . 

44. Clear and complete sentences (i point off for each 

unclear or incomplete sentence) 3 . 

43. Material given in at least three paragraphs 3 . 

46. Avoidance of slang expressions 2 . 

47. Carrying out assignment in regard to subject 

matter used and understanding of situation 3 . 

48. Subject matter clear to reader without reference 

to the questions in the test 3 . 

4g. Additional points for the few outstanding letters 

in point of content (upper 3 or 6 per cent of class) 5 . 

$0. No use of trite phrases (I take my pen in hand, 

write soon, etc. One point oS for each) 3 . 

Total Q2 points 

Two cautions should be made relative to the use of the scor¬ 
ing key presented above. First, no attempt should he made to 
have each pupil score every letter that he writes. Second, 
the number of items scored at any given time must not be large. 
Failure to heed these cautions may easily result in the pupil 
arriving at the conclusion that letter-writing is more a matter 
of mechanics than anything else. In addition, he may easily 
lose desire to leam to write a letter. 
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3. WJtat should be the content of the program in letter-writing 
in the various grades? ‘ In teaching letter-writing everything 
must be done to keep the matter informal, personal, and real. 
Many textbooks and courses of study introduce letter-writing 
through the mere copying of standard letter forms that 
represent little if any purpose to the child, and frequently 
even this device is withheld until the third grade. There is 
no reason why instruction in letter-writing cannot be initiated 
in the kindergarten provided the attention of the child is 
directed at the content rather than the mechanical aspects. In 
the foUowing discussion the attempt is made to show what the 
most modern and progressive schools are doing in letter-writing 
from the kindergarten through the sixth grade, and to indicate 
in general what the graded iirogram may be. The matter of 
specific methods and materials was considered in the immedi¬ 
ately preceding discussion. 

(i) The Program for the Kindergarten. At this stage instruc¬ 
tion will center upon the construction of short and simple 
notes. The cliild can learn that a letter has a salutation, a 
body, and a signature, and that it is a means of communica¬ 
tion. This will be done largely by the children composing 
and dictating to the teacher a brief note or letter concerning 
some real purpose. It may be a letter of thanks to someone 
who has helped them, a note to an absent schoolmate, a note 
asking for information needed, or a simple invitation. The 
teacher writes the letter in proper form, perhaps posts it on 
the bulletin board, and reads it to the pupils who in turn 
suggest changes when improvement is needed. Throughout 
all this work the child’s attention is directed intensively at the 
job of deciding what should be said in the letter, and how 
these ideas may be stated with pleasing expression. All the 
composing is done by the group as a whole, and the cliildren 

' In connection with tMe auggested graded program, and nil other programa In this 
chapter, the reader la encouraged to examine nleo An lixpcrience CmlctUmit in lingliih, 
ep. cit. 
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must be led to consider sudi fundamental questions as “What 
do we need to say? What should we say first? How should 
we begin the note? Do our questions tell what we really want 
to know? Have we told all we ^ould tell? Have we included 
any unnecessary things? How should we close the letter?" 

There is, of course, no writing by the children. Opportunity 
is first given them to discuss what should be put into the letter. 
They then dictate the statements to the teacher who may 
write them on the board with the necessary corrections. 
These corrections may come as suggestions from the teacher 
or children, and they should be made cleat to the child . 
Later the letter is written by the teacher in proper form and 
read to the dass. When further revisions are completed 
plans are made for delivering or sending the note. 

There are several items for the teacher to keep in mind 
relative to this work. First, the composing and writing of 
these notes or letters will be carried out largely in terms of a 
real need that arises for writing a letter. There is to be no 
formal and isolated practice in composing letters merely 
for its own sake. This means that the teacher must take ad¬ 
vantage of situations that occur in which a letter should be 
written to provide the type of activity described above. At 
the same time there must be no creation of artificial situa¬ 
tions merely for the sake of providing unreal opportunities 
for writing a letter. In addition, the work of the Idndergarten 
should indude numerous concrete experiences in which letter- 
writing constitutes one essential step. 

Second, the composing of letters in the kindergarten should 
be characterized by brevity and simplidty. The note or 
letter as a whole should be brief, and the children should be 
encouraged to use only very short sentences. This is ap¬ 
parently essential to the construction of good expression in the 
early stages. Furthermore, all expressions should be truly 
representative of the pupil’s ideas and language in the sense 
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that they state just what the child would say in the way he 
would say it when using oral expression. 

Third, opportunity should be given for discussion previous 
to and subsequent to the composing and writing of the letter. 
The preliminary discussion should be concerned with planning 
the content of the letter. The final discussion may consider 
improvements and constructive criticisms. 

(2) The Program for the First Grade. During the early part 
of the first grade the work should be quite similar to that used 
in the kindergarten. This will consist of the composing and 
dictating of real notes, and the same principles and procedures 
suggested for the kindergarten stage should be involved. 
There should be plenty of opportunity at this time for the 
fliild to dictate and copy simple notes, letters, or invitations 
that contain a salutation, a body, and a signature. 

Perhaps by the close of the first half of the first grade, or 
by the time the child can do any writing at all, many pupils 
be able to write simple invitations, notes, and greetings. 
At first these will be group efforts and most of the situations 
requiring them must be suggested by the teacher. The 
writing may consist of an invitation for a visit to the first 
grade, a birthday greeting to a member of the class, or a note 
of S3rmpathy to a classmate who is iU. 

By the close of the first grade many children can write 
simple individual notes of various types, and they can have 
learned a few of the technical aspects required for such writ¬ 
ing. Among these are: (i) the punctuation, capitalization, 
and placing of the salutation; (2) the placing, punctuation, 
and capitalization of the signature; (3) the spelling of certain 
crudal words such as dear,^ It must be kept in mind, however, 

' ThciQ outcomes arc Hated by Miss McBroom in The Course ofShidy iu WriUen Cam- 
fesilm/or (he JileinetUary Grades, op. eil. They have been and cun be nchiuved by the 
averege flrst-grodo class. Throughout this discussion of the program in letter-writing 
ior various grades most of the listing of the graded items Is taken Irom Miss McBroom'a 
work, with permission of the author and publisher. 
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that the most important thing for the first-grade r^ilfj to 
learn is the matter of having something to say and being able 
to say it well. 

(3) The PrograMjor the Second Grade, In the second grade 
children should write various t3rpes of letters. Among tbps e 
win be letters to absent classmates, answers to letters re¬ 
ceived from various sources, invitations, notes of sympathy 
and thanks, and greetings. These will be largely individual 
letters. All this writing should arise in the light of real needs 
for such work. 

During the writing of individual letters the teacher should 
offer help when needed. Troubles may lie in spelling, in 
sparing, in punctuation, or in other more or less technical 
requirements. This help frequently becomes necessary if 
the child is to center his attention upon the expression of 
suitable content in the body. 

Occasional situations in the second grade demand the 
copying of letters. Perhaps the class needs to obtain infor¬ 
mational material from some firm relative to the imderstand- 
ing of some problem in social science. The group may com¬ 
pose and dictate the letter to the teacher who later writes it 
on the board with needed revisions. The children then copy 
the letter and select the best copy to be mailed. This copy¬ 
ing should introduce the child to the spacing and placing of the 
various parts of a letter. 

In addition to writing letters in real situations there should 
be provision for practice periods during which children center 
attention upon the problem of correct usage. For example, 
a given exercise may call for the punctuation and capitaliza¬ 
tion of a series of headings or salutations. All such practice, 
however, should come after the cliild has gathered a feeling of 
the importance of good form in letter-writing from the real 
situations created in the classroom. 

In the light of Miss McBroom’s work there are several 
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technical aspects to be introduced and partially mastered 
by the close of the second grade.* These are: (i) the con¬ 
tent, punctuation, and capitalization of a heading that in¬ 
dudes the date, the name of the city, and the state; (2) a 
knowledge of types of salutations for different letters; (3) the 
placing, punctuation, and capitalization of the ending; (4) 
the spacing at the top and end of the letter, and the location 
of the first word in the body; and (s) the spelling of certain 
crucial words such as Mr., Mrs., second grade, and name oj 
diy and state. 

(4) The Program Jor the Third Grade. Types of letters to be 
written in the third grade should include: (i) letters written 
to children who have moved away; (2) business letters written 
to firms asking for material to use in connection with other 
dass activities; (3) letters to classmates who are ill; (4) letters 
to other schools in which information is exchanged and the 
trading of various types of materials stimulated; (5) invita¬ 
tions to school affairs; and (6) letters of thanks to various 
parties who have given help. This writing should be both 
individual and composite, depending upon the natural de¬ 
mands of the situation in which it is done. The procedures 
should follow the same principles discussed in connection 
with the work of the lower grades. 

Certainly by the beginning of the third-grade work, children 
diould learn the advantage of planning an individual letter 
before the writing is done. This plan is merely a simple out¬ 
line of the ideas to be written about in the letter. Its use is 
undoubtedly of value in teacliing the beginnings of organization 
of ideas to be put in writing. 

If the program in letter-writing in the first two grades has 
been as real as it should be the need for addressing envelopes, 
pladng stamps, and mailing has arisen. Perhaps in most 

’McBroom, Maude. Ths Course of Study in Writton Composition for the Eitmentary 
Qrodes, p. 20, op. cit. 
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achools, however, this part of the job has been done by the 
teacher under the child’s observation. So far as the writer 
knows there is no reason why children cannot be expected to 
address envelopes correctly at the third-grade level. The 
ma tter of the content to be included in the address and return 
together with its capitalization, punctuation, and pladng 
should be taught. This will be done largely through dis¬ 
cussion of most appropriate forms and placings, through the 
presentation of proper forms, and practice exercises in address¬ 
ing blank envelopes. 

In addition to further practice upon the technical aspects 
introduced in the second grade, the following items should 
be introduced and practiced during the third grade: (i) the 
heading includmg the child's address; (2) difference between 
salutations for business and friendly letters; (3) the avoidance 
of “form” remarks in the content, and the selection of appro¬ 
priate items to be included; and (4) the spelling of such words 
as friends, sincerely, names of dijferenl grades, and the name oj 
the school} 

(s) The Program for the Intermediate Grades. Throughout 
the fourth, fif^, and sixth grades the child should be writing 
notes, invitations, acceptances, social letters, and business 
letters. All of these have been introduced in real situations 
in the previous grades, and certain aspects of them have been 
fairly well mastered. 

There are certain particular dififtculties which may need 
emphatic attention during the intermediate grades. One is 
the matter of paragraphing. Most of the letters written up 
to this time have been those of single paragraphs. Beginning 
by at least the fourth grade, however, the scope of the purpose 
for which the letter is written may require more than one 
paragraph. The matter of handling the more intricate forms 

‘ McBroom, Maude, The Course of Study in Written CemposiHenJor the Eteomtary 
Grades, p. 30 , op. eU. 
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of paragraphing will be discussed later/ It should suffice in 
connection with letter-writing to make clear to the child 
through discussion and the use of models that whenever the 
writer changes the subject there must be a new paragraph. 

A second point refers to the use of trite and useless phrases 
or statements, particularly at the beginning and close of a 
letter. Such beginning statements as, “ Since I have nothing 
else to do,” “Well, I guess I will write you a letter,” and "I 
take my pen in hand,” and sudi closing remarks as, “from,” 
“I can’t think of anything more to say,” and “Well — I 
guess I’ve said enough,” are not only impolite, but also 
utterly useless from the language viewpoint. It is important 
to insist to the child that he get to the topic of his letter 
quickly and that he avoid the use of trite expressions. 

A third matter refers to the need of being considerate of the 
interests of the person to whom the letter is written. Obvi¬ 
ously in a social letter a good correspondent always tries to 
write about those things in which he knows his friend is in¬ 
terested. Likewise in composing a business letter one must 
write about those items which should be included. In those 
schools where the course of study in letter-writing is adequate 
this important element is emphasized from the beginning in 
the kindergarten, and it is always a matter of chief concern 
whenever a letter is written. But there is usually a need for 
particular attention at this point during the intermediate 
grades. Probably it can be handled best through informal 
discussion, through reading choice letters in the light of the 
persons to whom they were written, and through the frequent 
exchange of letters between the children and other parties. 

The carrying out of the program in letter-writing during the 
mtermediate grades should center around three general pro¬ 
cedures, First, every real situation which normally demands 
the writing of a letter should be utilized by the teacher. This 

' See Chapter V, 
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means close correlation with all other school work. Second, 
intermediate grade children should be exposed to numerous 
concrete activities in which the writing of real letters con¬ 
stitutes an essential step. Finally, there must be practice 
periods in which the child has the opportunity to practice 
upon the various teclmical aspects of letter-writing. 

In the Ught of Miss McBroom’s program,* among the 
items to be presented in the fourth grade are: (i) introduc- 
tion of and practice upon the location and punctuation of the 
salutation and address in a business letter; (2) the interest 
factors in a personal letter; (3) general principles to observe 
in writing a business letter; (4) introduction of and practice 
upon the writing of the address and return on the envelope; 
(S) the selection of materials, when to use ink, and type of 
paper to use for business letters; and (6) the spelling of genUe- 
man, truly, sir, and names of the months. 

Among the items for the fifth grade arc: (i) capitaliza¬ 
tions of names and firms; (2) writing of dollars and cents in 
orders; (3) appropriateness of salutations, addresses, and 
endings; (4) folding the letter; (s) appropriateness^ of sta¬ 
tionery; (6) enclosing money; (7) skill in including briefly the 
necessary items in a business letter; and (8) the spelling of 
the names of the states, and the ability to locate the speUing 
of proper names used. 

Among the items for the sixth grade are: (i) knowledge of the 
importance of skill in writing a good business letter; (2) knowl¬ 
edge of abbreviations proper to use in titles; (3) knowledge 
of sources of correct usage relative to invitations; (4) ability 
to make friendly letters of distinctive interest; (5) ability 
to write simple invitations and acceptances; (6) hnowl- 
edge of what types of invitations deserve formal answers; 
(7) realization of the importance of accuracy in spelling; and 

• McBtoom, Mantle. The Cewso of SUdy in Wrillen Composition Jor the Ekmdorj 
Grades, pp. 31 - 23 , op. cit. 
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f8) the habit of using sources of correct spelling when neede... 

e To "what sources may tJie teacher turn for help in teaching 
lem-wiling? The reader will find help for the teaching of 
letter-writing in: (r) An Experience Curriculurn in English, 
op. dt. (2) McBroom, Maude. The Course of Study in 
Written Composition for the Elementary Grades, op. cit. (3) 
The Classroom Teacher, vol. Ill, chapter VI, pp. 4 SO“ 4 S 4 ; 
483-488; 523-525, op. cit. (4) Post, Emily. Etiquette, op. cit. 

PROBLEM 2. KEEPING RECORDS 
From the kindergarten through the si-xth grade children 
should keep records of various types. For tlie most part these 
records will pertain to the experiences and information which 
children gather from numerous types of classroom activities. 
The construction of their content will represent an important 
need for written composition. 

These records should represent various types of work. The 
group may keep a class yearbook in which arc recorded im¬ 
portant experiences and valuable information contacted dur¬ 
ing the year. It is often advisable to construct special topic 
books such as "Our Indian Book” or "Our Iron and Steel 
Book,” which will contain useful information collected during 
the study of a unit of work in social science. Often good 
records take the form of rules, standards, or posters which 
children compose when the need arises. Examples of such 
rules are those pertaining to special occasions such as Book 
Week, those concerned with conduct, and those giving direc¬ 
tions and cautions relative to the handling of articles in the 
room. A fourth important type of record is the Recipe Book 
in which the children record brief and accurate directions 
relative to the performance of some job. This book will in¬ 
dude such recipes and directions as the pupils have dis¬ 
covered about appropriate items such as "How to Parch 
Com,” "How to Make Candles in the Pioneer Candle Mold,” 
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“How to Dry a Rabbit Skin," “Hotv to Make a Bird Bath,” 
and “How to Make Apple Jelly.” A fifth type of record is 
the class newspaper composed and written by the children in 
each grade. It contains a listing of the important and interest¬ 
ing thin gs which have happened to the group and its individual 
members over a given period of time. In addition to these five 
types of records children should construct others for which 
there is real need.^ 

The values that lie in the making of such records should be 
apparent. In the first place they offer excellent opportunity 
for training in written composition. More important, how¬ 
ever, are the values attached to the records in their own 
right. Class yearbooks, recipe books, and special topic 
books contain information of real value to forthcoming 
classes. For example, if a given second-grade class in making 
preparations for a given activity such as making jelly, taking 
an excursion, grinding wheat, or caring for ducks can refer 
to the records of previous classes valuable aid may be obtained. 
Obviously when these records are accurate and truthful then 
use by the class may save time, prohibit mistakes, and teach 
something of importance concerning the discovery of pro¬ 
cedures that other people have found effective. 

In addition to serving as sources of help for future classes, 
these records are also valuable as material for beginning 
reading. Obviously, the content that children read first must 
be familiar. These records composed by the children them¬ 
selves represent admirably the type of needed material. 
Furthermore, the records supply suitable reading content to 
be used in both recreatory reading and study all the way 
through the elementary school. This is particularly im¬ 
portant at the level of the primary grades where there is a 

' Help (or teachers on teaching the making of records ts found in the report by Moore, 
Betzner, and Lewis, appearing in The Classroom Teacher, vol. Ill, chapter III, of. cii,, and 
in the publication by Scott. See Scott, Z., and others. How to Teach EngHsh, pp. 319- 
321, rf, cU, 
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great dearth of suitable informative reading matter needed 
by the child in attacking various types of problems. 

One should mention other values probably attached to 
records. If handled properly they may easily give the child 
a consciousness of the importance and use of language. In 
addition, they may help to build a feeling of the value of 
concrete experiences as a means of learning. Finally, if the 
Importance of accuracy in making records is emphasized they 
may serve as one agency in prohibiting the development of 
the idea that books arc the only source of information. 

If records are to realize their purposes and values, however, 
they must meet certain criteria. The most important of 
these is accuracy. Children must get the fundamental con¬ 
cept tha^ an inaccurate record is not only useless but often 
harmful. In addition the record must be definite. It does 
not take the child long to learn through experience that a 
vague record offers no help to anyone. Furthermore, the 
content of the record must be childlike. This means that the 
child rather than the teacher must compose it, and that the 
expression used must represent the child’s ideas stated in the 
way he states them. Finally, the record must be exclusive in 
the sense that only important experiences and information 
are recorded. The selection of the content should be entirely 
a matter of the development of the judgment of the class. 

Some consideration of classroom procedures in teaching this 
type of written composition should be given at this point. In 
the first place all keeping of records should grow out of or 
occur in connection with numerous concrete experiences. 
There should be none of the so-called formal training in keep¬ 
ing records for their own sake. 

In the kindergarten and first grade practically all the mak¬ 
ing of records will represent composite work. The pupils 
dictate the content to the teacher who in turn does the writing. 
This first writing when read aloud by the teacher is criticized 
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aad revised by the class. During the latter hall of the first 
grade the teacher may write the report on the board, where it 
is read and corrected by the pupils. When the record is in 
final form the teacher usually writes or types it in the record 
book. Later in the second and third grades individual com¬ 
position and writing may be used in addition to composite 
work. The judgment of the class should usually be used in 
selecting the individual reports to be included in the record 
book. 

During the hitermediate grades the composite report should 
not be eliminated. There are many group experiences to be 
carried out in connection with various types of classroom 
work that should be recorded. The report may be dictated 
as a group activity, or the class may select the best report 
from among those offered to be included in the record. In 
addition to the group reports every opportunity should be 
provided for the individual child to report his own experiences. 
Frequently these personal reports contain information of 
value in the study of units of work in the content subjects. 
Throughout all this work, both composite and individual, the 
child must keep the concept that the records must be made in 
such a way that other children can read them for various 
purposes. 

The following material is composed of illustrations of items 
taken from various types of records: 

I 

Table of Contents from a First-Grade Class Book: 

I. What We Bring to School 

II. How We Made Our Flower Garden 

III. Giving a Party 

IV. The Marble Tournament 

V. Making a House 

VI. How to Make Apple JeUy 

VII. Punch and Judy 
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VIII. Writing a Letter 

IX. Making Butter 

X. Birds 

XI. Milk and Its Uses 

XIL How to Go to the Wilson Farm 

n 

Item from a Fifth-Grade Special Topic Book: “Our Iron and 
Steel Book”: « 

John said he read that there were different kinds of iron ore. 
No one in the class knew anything about them. We asked John 
to try to get some samples of iron ore. Miss Snyder helped him. 
He sent a letter to several towns in Minnesota and Michigan 
where iron ore is mined. Wc got samples of six kinds of ore from 
Mr, M. E. Smith of the public schools of Hibbing, Minnesota. 


Item from a Fourth-Grade Recipe Book; 

How to Can Tomatoes 
Scald well-ripened tomatoes. 

Skin the tomatoes, cut them up, 
and boil them a very short time. 
Sterilize the jars, rubbers, and caps. 
Fill the jars clear to the top. 

Add a teaspoon of salt to each quart, 
and seal. 
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IV 

One Page from a Class Newspaper: 

“CAMi>ns Cub” 

Published by Fifth and Sixth Grades 


Srtas 

Editor . Don McClure 

Assistant Edi¬ 
tor .York You^ 

News . Gale McArthur 

SroRTS.Donald Carson 

Jokes and Puz- Jeanette Armen- 

ZLES. trout 

Stories and 

Poems .Naomi Brothers 

Reporters 


Sixth Grade ... Harold Elsey 
Fipth Grade. .. Charles Zimmer¬ 
man 

Fourth Grade . .James Lord 
Second Grade .. Frances Hicks 
First Grade. .. Eleanor Thomp¬ 
son 

Editorials 
Feed the Birds 

It is not a good plan to throw the 
scraps of our lunch away when we 
can feed them to our companions, 
the birds. Save the scraps and 
give them to the birds. 

Auce Felton, 6 

Thanksgiving 

So many people are thankful be¬ 
cause they have enough to eat. 
They have turkey for one thing. 
I wonder if the turkey is thankful. 
Turkey has its Thanksgiving when 
the farmer is feeding him, I have 
read about pumpkins that were 
thankful because they were put 
into a pie. I know that was not 
true but it was interesting. 


The Pilgrims were thankful, but 
we should be more than they were. 
All the Indians were not friendly 
to them. We are not afraid of 
Indians and we know if the food 
in our cellars runs out we can go 
to the stores and buy some. 
That’s why we should he thankful. 

Helen Howe, 5 

Christmas 

Christmas is a time everyone 
should be happy. Think of all the 
people who won’t have a nice 
Chdstmas. Think of all the little 
birds that won't have much to eat. 
Then think of yourself who will 
have a nice Christmas dinner and a 
tree and some lovely presents. Do 
you see why you should be happy? 

Florence Greer, 6 

The Library 

Do you know what the library 
is for? It is a place for you to go 
to enjoy books or to study if you 
need to. You should not talk 
loudly in the library, because it 
may disturb other people. Here 
are some things you must remem¬ 
ber: 

I. Talk quietly 

z. Road when you go there 

3. Study whatever you have to 

4. Enjoy the books you read 
If we all do as I have said we will 
always have happy children in the 
library, 

Ruth Orthman, 6 
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PROBLEM 3. FILLING IN FORMS 

One of the most frequent needs for written composition lies 
in filling in blanks and forms. This is true of both the adult 
in normal life and the child who attends the modern school. 
It is the purpose of this section to discuss the program for this 
type of work throughout the elementary grades. 

1. What situations arise in and out of school that demand the 
abilily to fill in Hanks and forms? In most modern schools the 
child is frequently faced with the need of filling in forms. The 
proper teaching of the content subjects and the utilization of 
numerous concrete experiences demand it. Likewise if the 
school has led the child to engage in those activities outside 
the school in which he should engage, there is a demand for 
such writing in the normal affairs of life. For example, there 
are forms to fill in at the public library. 

A brief examination of the life situations involving the filling 
m of blanks and forms shows the following to be important; 
(i) writing money orders to various firms when purchasing 
material to use in other school workj (2) filling in library forms 
such as library loan cards and call slips; (3) filling in school 
questionnaires regarding personal history or health; (4) filling 
in school enrollment cards; (5) filling in the blanks of a stand¬ 
ardized test; (6) filling in blank forms connected with the school 
bank such as a deposit slip, a withdrawal slip, application to 
become a depositor, etc.; (7) filling in a subscription bianV 
for a magazine; (8) filling in a mail order blank for articles 
purchased; and (g) filling in a coupon offering free pamphlets 
or samples. 

2. What items should he taught relative to filling in forms? 
In the writer’s knowledge there are only two available re¬ 
ports of abilities needed in filling in forms.* The items to be 


■ W McBroom, Maude. T/w Course a/ Sttvly in Written Composition for the Elo- 

^Purionce Curriculum in English, op, eif,. 
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taught refer chiefly to knowledge of personal history and pre¬ 
sent status. Exclusive of abilities common to other forms 
of written composition a reasonably complete list includes the 
following items, expressed from the child’s viewpoint: (i) a 
knowledge of one’s address, age, father's name, teacher's 
name, name of school, date of birth, sex, father's occupation, grade 
m school, telephone number, height, weight, vaccination date 
place of birth, father's and mother's nationality, mother's maiden 
name; (2) a knowledge of the meaning of such terms as payee, 
consignee, consignor, addressee; (3) the ability to find the date 
on a calendar; (4) the ability to write correctly in the allotted 
space; (5) the ability to determine date of birth from present 
date; (6) the ability to copy correctly the title and author of a 
book borrowed from tlie library; (7) the ability to follow direc¬ 
tions ill filling in blanks; and (8) the ability to fill in the in¬ 
formation called for in a library loan card and a postal money 
order. 

These specific abilities represent the composition abilities 
peculiar to filUng in forms. They are arrived at by analyzmg 
the requirements found in the various forms with which 
children will most likely come in contact in and out of school. 
In one sense they represent objectives of instruction. 

3. Wlmt may be said about the grade-placement of these items? 
The various abilities to be taught in filling in forms should not 
all be presented in any one grade. Preferably they should be 
spread over the entire elementary school. In the interest of 
effective teaching any given item should be presented in that 
^ade when it is first needed by the child in doing the various 
jobs he can and should do. For example, first-grade children 
can and should meet situations in school that require them to 
ffll in a blank asking for their name, age, grade, and date. 
Third-grade children can and should fill in a blank asking for 
the author and title of a book. Likewise fifth-grade children 
can and should fill in the blanks on a postal money order. The 
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chief point of concern is that any given item should be tauaht 
at the tune when children can and should make use of it 
So far as the writer knows there is only one report of serious 
attempt to determine the gradc-placcmcnt of various items 
In the course of study by McBroom * a graded list of abilities to 
be taught IS presented. The writer is quite certain that tiiis 
placement works with success in schools whose courses of study 
in other school work are adequate. In brief Miss McBroom’s 
graded outline, with a few omissions, is as follows: 

Kindergarlen 

I. A knowledge of one’s name, address, ace father’^ mm* 
name of school, and name of teacher. 

First Grade 

1. All items proposed for the kindergarten 

telephone 

akmJ 1 ^ occupation, grade in school. ^ 

3. Ability to find the date on a calendar, and to write it. 

Second Grade 

proposed for previous grades. 

2. Filling in blanks calling for name, grade, sex ace date 

teacher’s name, and name of school. ' ® ° ^ ' 

3 " Writing clearly in allotted space. 


Third Grade 

proposed for previous grades. 

A date, 

I AbS^rl of height, weight, vaccination date, etc. 

4 - Ability to copy title and author of a book. 

Fourth Grade 

r- All items proposed for previous grades. 

■ doi 1ml m “Other’s na. 

iM n “"“■“'•y) ‘ind mother s maiden name. 

t Cotnposmon M (he Elmm- 
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Fifth Grade 

1. All items proposed for previous grades. 

2. Ability to fill in postal money order. 

3. Ability to fill in a school library loan card. 

Sixth Grade 

1. All items proposed for previous grades. 

2. A knowledge of meaning of payee, addressee, -consignor, 
consignee-* 

4. What should characterize classroom procedures in teaching 
filing informs? In general the teaching of filling in forms 
should be carried on in a fashion quite similar to that proposed 
for letter-writing. In the first place real situations arising in 
school in which forms should be filled in must be utilized. 
Children should learn to use the room or school library as a 
library should be used. Data should be collected relative to 
the child’s personal history and health. The teaching of the 
content subjects should involve the filling in of various types of 
forms in order to secure needed materials. In fact it is in the 
using of real situations which normally demand filling in forms 
that most of the learning will take place. Care must be taken, 
however, to see that artificial situations are not created. 

In the second place there should be practice periods during 
which the '’hild has opportunity to direct attention intensively 
to the learning of specific items. Perhaps in the kindergarten 
there is an oral exercise on items of personal history. In later 
grades mimeographed samples of different types of blanks may 
be used. 

Specific classroom procedures may involve the following 
t)q)es of activities; 

(i) Answering orally questions pertaining to matters of personal 
history. 

’ McBroom, Maude, Tha Course of Study in Wrillen Compositim for the Elemaihin 
Crudes, pp. 29-30, op, cU, Used by permi^on of the author and publlalier. 
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(2) Fming in practice blanks that ask for items appropriate at 
a given grade-level. 

(3) Flash card exercises covering items of personal history. 

(4) Contests on personal history items. ^' 

(5) Filling in sample forms of all types. 

PROBLEM 4. THE WRITING OF ANNOUNCEMENTS 
AND ADVERTISEMENTS 

A fourth type of written composition is found in the use of 
announcements and advertisements. In those schools where 
language-demanding situations are capitalized this program 
represents a very common need. To be adequate, instruction 
should include the writing of labels, signs, notices, advertise¬ 
ments, announcements, and posters. 

I. What real situations arise in which this type of written 
composition should he utilized? If the courses of study at any 
grade-level are as rich and concrete as they should be, numer¬ 
ous real situations will arise in which such items as announce¬ 
ments, advertisements, and posters should be used. At the 
lower primary levels labels will be used to identify and arrange 
materials belonging to the room and to individual children. 
In later grades they will be used in connection with collections 
and displays. Posters wiU be used at aU grade-levels to illus¬ 
trate important items in regard to health, books, safety, sports, 
and the like. Announcements will be written, read, and posted 
concerning lost and found articles, various school and group 
meetings, and numerous types of school work and activities. 
Notices will apply to classroom duties such as caring for 
equipment, flowers, plants, etc. Advertisements pertaining 
to ost and found articles, work or help wanted, items for sale 
will be printed or posted on the bulletin board. Under a 
regime of propessive teaching there sliould be no lack of 

need for utilizing all forms of announcements and advertise¬ 
ments. 

2. What writl$n composition abilities are peculiar to anh 
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nouncements and advertisements? In addition to those abilities 
common to all -written work and some of those discussed in 
connection with other aspects of written composition there are 
certain abilities of special importance in the writing of an¬ 
nouncements and advertisements. Among these are the fol¬ 
lowing: (i) the ability to write a clear statement of a school 
event including essential items of purpose, time, and place; 
(2) a knowledge of the appropriateness of an announcement 
or advertisement to the occasion; (3) an understanding of the 
ethics of posting; (4.) a knowledge of arrangements necessary 
to advertising in a ne-wspaper; (5) the ability to -write a simp le 
statement relative to articles lost or found, for sale, etc.; (6) the 
ability to post an announcement properly; (7) a knowledge of 
the source of permission for posting; and (8) the ability to 
select appropriate names for items to be labelled.*^ 

3. What types of work may be carried out at the various grade- 
levels? “ In the lower primary grades the use of labels, signs, 
and posters should be widespread. Labels may be used for 
identifying and arranging room equipment and personal be¬ 
longings. These include the various utensils and materials 
used from time to time in connection with different types of 
school activities. In the intermediate grades similar labels 
and signs should be used to identify articles collected by the 
group and indi-vidual pupils, and displayed in classroom ex¬ 
hibits or museums. In the early stages the labels and signs 
■win be made by the teacher in terms of the decision of the 
dass relative to their content. Later indi-vidual pupils should 
be given this responsibility. 

Posters should be constructed at each grade-level. Most 
of these will deal with spedalized topics. They may refer 
to coming events, books, rules, or to some particularized 

‘ See McBroom, Mnudo, Tim Cowst oj Study in Written Composition Jor Urn Elemco 
lory Grades, pp. 33-34, op. «V. 

“ For luithei lidp see An Expericnee CurriaiUtm in English, op, df,, pp. 192-194. 
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subject such as the care of the teeth, the value of milk, a 
dean-up campaigii, or the uses of wheat. In the early stages 
the teacher will make the posters in the light of purposes of 
the children. Later the entire job may be carried out by 
small groups and individual children. 

The program in notices, announcements, and advertise¬ 
ments should begin in the kindergarten and continue through 
the sixth grade. In the kindergarten and first grade the child 
should get opportunity for practice in such jobs as describing 
orally before a group a lost article, making oral announcements 
of programs to be given, and announcing the items on a pro¬ 
gram. These activities may be carried on before his own 
dassmates, another room, or a general assembly. 

During the second and third grades children should be 
writing and posting announcements of programs, school sales, 
and other school events. In addition they should begin to 
learn the rudiments of the ethics of posting. In all this writing 
the emphasis must be placed upon the concise statement of 
only the necessary items. 

In the intermediate grades children should write and post 
announcements of school programs, sales, meetings, and the 
like, and advertisements of articles lost or found, and articles 
for sale. As in the second and third grades the making of 
brief statements that include only and all the essential items 
is to he emphasized. Simultaneously the child should acquire 
a rather thorough understanding of the ethics of posting, the 
appropriateness of notices to the occasion, and the insertion 
of advertisements in newspapers.* 

In general the methods to be utilized should involve a great 
deal of pupil activity. There should be a considerable amount 
of oral announcing accompanied by class criticism and sug¬ 
gestion for improvement. Children should be given oppor- 

' See McBroom, Maude. The Course of Study in Written Composition Jor the Ek- 
etenlan Grades, chapter HI, op. cit. 
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tunity to distinguish, between good and poor notices, to prac¬ 
tice the arranging of notices, to locate weaknesses in an- 
notuicements, and to discuss the ethics of posting. At all 
times any announcement or advertisement must represent a 
real need for such writing. 

PROBLEM 5. WRITING REPORTS AND SUMMARIES 

The program in reports and summaries should include op¬ 
portunity for and practice in writing reports, directions, sum¬ 
maries, and reviews. These types of writing are useful not 
only in the afiairs of ordinary life but also in carrying out the 
types of school work that should be done in connection with 
enriched courses of study. 

I. In what situations should this type of writing be utilized^ 
Many situations arise in the modern school which require the 
writing of reports and summaries. Frequently reports should 
be written about such matters as excursions taken, concrete 
experiences engaged in, experiments carried out, meetings 
attended, and programs heard. Always, however, these 
reports should be made only when they meet a real need. 
At no time should they be compiled merely for the sake of 
making a report. Such situations as recording reports of 
excursions and concrete experiences for future use (see Problem 
a), writing a report of a meeting attended for the use of the 
dass, and making reports of programs to be sent to absent 
children ox other classes, are both real and typical of the 
types of situations in which reports should be written. 

The writing of directions should also be linked dosely to real 
situations. Directions relative to construction work, induding 
redpes (see Problem 3), to procedures in playing games, and 
to the use of various classroom equipment are typical. 

If the programs in the content subjects are adequate the 
need for writing summaries will arise. Such work will indude 
summaries relative to small and large units of work in history, 
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science, geography, hygiene, and the like. These summaries 
will be used in connection with successful study * for use in 
classroom yearbooks, and for appropriate types of school 
assemblies. 

The writing of reviews will center around book recommenda¬ 
tions. Such material may be utilized in school assemblies, 
for special programs, and in connection with the program in 
literature. 

2. What types of work may be carried out at the various grade- 
lends? ^ In the kindergarten and first grade the program 
should center around composite work and oral procedures. 
Children should get practice in dictating to the teadicr brief 
sentences that describe some experience contacted, a report of 
some incident, a description of a unit of work carried out, or 
directions pertaining to some familiar procedure. In addition 
they may begin to construct oral summaries of information 
gained in the study of some topic in the content subjects. 

At the second and third grade-levels some of the work should 
be done in writing. During this stage children may be ex¬ 
pected to Write simple one-paragraph summaries of informa¬ 
tion gathered in the study of some topic, to copy longer sum¬ 
maries concerning familiar material, and to write simple 
directions. In addition, there should be opportunity for the 
child to give oral recommendations of books and stories. 

During the intermediate grades the program should include 
the writing of various types of material. Among these are: 
(i) summaries of an increasing number of paragraphs as the 
grade-level advances; (2) recommendations of books including 
the title, author’s name, some of the interesting items, and 
where they may be obtained; (3) reports of excursions, pro¬ 
jects, and other concrete experiences; (4) directions relative to 

fit'" “ * ^ 

’ Tor further help see An lixferience Currlailnm in English, op. cU,, pp. 901-304. 
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construction work, excursions, recipes, and the like. In addi¬ 
tion oral reports of programs and meetings attended should be 
continued. 

3. What shotdd characterize the methods of teaching to he 
employed? In the writer’s judgment the best source of infor¬ 
mation relative to classroom procedures in teaching reports and 
summaries is found in McBroom’s * publication. This material 
includes not only suggestions relative to methods, but also a 
graded list of jobs to be carried out. Much of the preceding 
material was originally given in this source. 

Classroom procedures in teadiing reports and directions are 
practically the same as those suggested in the discussion of 
Problem 2 — keeping records. More detailed helps may be 
found in Miss Moore’s excellent discussion.* 

The teaching of the writing of summaries and the mab'ng 
of reviews has been discussed previously in a companion 
volxune.* Additional help relative to materials and methods 
in teaching summarizing may be found in the Newlun report.^ 

There are, however, certain specific suggestions relative to 
classroom procedures which may be made in this brief treat¬ 
ment. In the first place care must be taken to see that the 
writing of all reports and summaries is done in connection with 
some real and normal need for such types of writing. In 
addition, certain definite and direct exercises may be given to 
help develop fundamental abilities involved. Children may 
be asked to tell aloud what occurred during an excursion ot 
project. They may arrange dictated sentences in proper 
sequences. They may contribute individual sentences to a 

' McBroom, M. The Course of Study in Wrilten Composition for the Ekmenteiy 
Grades, chapter V, op. cit. 

“ The Classroom Teacher, vol. HI, chaptei III, op. elf. 

’ See McKee, Paul. Reading and Literature in the Elementary Sehoot, cliaptcrs XI, 
XII, and XIV, op. cit. 

_ < Newlun, C. 0 . Teaching Children to Summarito in Fifth Grade History, Contribu¬ 
tions to Education, No. 404, Teachers College, Columbia Unlvocalty, New York, 
1930. 
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summary being constructed at the board, and they may copy 
meaningful summaries. 

PROBLEM 6. MAKING A BIBLIOGRAPHY 

There are, of course, several school situations in which the 
child needs to know how to make a bibliography. Gathering 
references to be used in the attack upon a given problem 
recommending books, stories, and magazines to other children, 
and compiling a bibliography for a familiar problem to be 
used in the future by another class are typical. 

It is not diflicult to discover by introspection the composi¬ 
tion abilities peculiar to maldng a bibliography. In addition 
to the mechanical items essential to all written work these 
center around a knowledge of what needs to be included in the 
notation of a reference. Among these items are: (i) the name 
of the author; (2) the title of the book or article; (3) the name 
of the publisher; (4) the date of publication; and (5) the ad¬ 
dress of the publisher. In addition the child should learn: 

(1) the arrangement of the items in the notation of a reference; 

(2) the punctuation and capitalization of the items in the 
reference; (3) the means of emphasizing the title in the refer¬ 
ence; and (4) how to arrange a list of references alphabetically 
by authors or topics. 

It is important, of course, that the school adopt one standard 
form of reference for use in all grades. The following illus¬ 
trations are suitable: 

(i) Webster, Planson Hart. Travel by Air, Land, and Sea. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1933. 

(a) Merryman, Mildred. "The Rescue.” Child Life , pp. 454; 
466-467 (September, 1931). 

(3) Dearborn, Frances, Horn, E., and Brown, Georgia. “ Course 
of Study in Indian Life.” Bulletin No. 14^ . College of 

Education Series No. 18. State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa, 1926. 
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The first illustration is that of a reference to a book. The 
author’s name is given first, then the title of the book, the 
name and address of the publisher, and the date of publication. 
Note the use of punctuation marks. The title of the book is 
underlined. The second example is a reference to a story in 
a magazine. The order of items is the author’s name, the title 
of the story, the date of publication, and the location of the 
story. The title of the story is placed in quotation marks and 
the title of the magazine is underlined. The final illustration 
is a reference to a pamphlet or bulletin. The title of the 
bulletin is not underlined or placed in quotation marks. Its 
classification is underlined. While these three examples are 
preferable, other forms are acceptable and may be used. The 
important point is that any given school should adopt standard 
forms to be used throughout the system. 

Obviously no attempt should be made to teach at one grade- 
level all the items to be included in a bibliography. In. the 
second and third grades children may be expected to find and 
read the name of the author, the title, and the publisher of a 
book. In the fourth grade children should be able to write 
a reference including the author’s name, the title, the publisher, 
and the date of publication. In the fifth and sixth grades the 
complete reference can be written.* 

It is dear that classroom methods should involve real and 
normal situations requiring the writing of a bibliography. 
Por example, the content subjects should be taught in such a 
way that this type of work is useful. Pupils may compile a 
list of magazines or pamphlets of use in attacking given 
problems. References on given topics may be located and 
written. In addition, occasional informal hectographed ex- 
erdses in which the child fills in omitted items may be used. 

• For additional hdp boo Au ExptHence Ciirriciihm in Engtith, op, eit., pp. ao5-907. 
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PROBLEM 7. MAKING NOTES AND OUTLINES, AND 
COPYING 

As discussed in this volume the program in making notes 
and outlines includes writing notes, memoranda, outlines, 
copying, and taking minutes. All these types of written 
composition are useful both in and out of school. Children 
frequently should take notes on various types of meetings 
attended, excursions taken, during study, and during lectures. 
Memoranda lists of items to be discussed, ideas to be reported, 
announcements to be made, and things to be done should be 
compiled. Outlines of work to be done, a story to be told or 
written, or a lesson read should be made. School meetings 
are attended in which the child occasionally needs to take 
minutes. Finally in the preparation of reports there is oc¬ 
casionally a need for the copying of quotations or tables. 

More of this type of writing may be done in the primary 
grades than is usually expected. Young children can and 
should make simple outlines of such matters as a story to be 
dramatized, plans for various types of work, trips to be taken, 
reports of experiences to be recorded, and class books. Like¬ 
wise they should make memoranda of materials to be brought 
to school for a given activity, items needed to carry out some 
job, and uncompleted matter in a given activity. Some of 
this work will be of the composite type. Later when some 
writing ability has been acquired it may be written by 
the children themselves. At this stage the outlining and 
making of memoranda may be either a group or individual 
matter. 

Primary children may also do some work in copying, taking 
minutes, and the like. Perhaps in making a class book an 
appropriate quotation has been found which needs to be copied. 
Or perhaps the happenings in a meeting of first-grade children 
aeed to be recorded as minutes. In the earliest stages these 
matters wifi, represent composite or individual jobs in which 
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the children dictate the material to the teacher who in tnm 
records it. Later the children do the writing. 

During the intermediate grades all these types of writing 
should be continued. Children should be taught how to take 
notesj how to outline, how to take miiiutc.s, and the like. In- 
asmuch as the taking of notes and outlining were considered 
in some detail in a companion volume,* no further discussion 
of them is needed at this point. The chief items of concern in 
the taking of minutes are accuracy in recording, brevity, and 
inclusion of all important items. The matter of copying in¬ 
volves chiefly the ability to select only appropriate material 
and to copy with absolute accuracy. 

The procedures and methods to be used arc largely the same 
as those suggested for the preceding types of written composi¬ 
tion. Of first importance is the proposition that all this work 
be done in the light of a real purpose or need. In addition 
more or less systematic exercises may be used. Among these 
are: (i) writing main points covered in material read aloud 
by the teacher; (2) taking minutes of a meeting, having each 
child’s read, and discovering deficiencies; (3) taking notes on 
short selections; and (4) enlarging notes of insufficient detsul, 

PROBLEM 8. CREATIVE WRITING 

Thus far the discussion has considered seven types of written 
composition in which every normal child should have engaged 
frequently by the close of the sixth grade. These types of 
writing constitute the most fundamental needs in written 
language as indicated by the demands of modern life, and no 
course of study in composition can be complete or adequate 
without them. 

But as stated iu Chapter 11 these important jobs represent 
only the common core of the program. In addition, some 


• McKee, Paul. Staditte and Lil«ra(we in the EUmetilaiy School, chapter XI, 
op. eii, 
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provision should be made for creative writing. It is the 
purpose of this section to discuss very briefly certain matters 
of importance in carrying on this activity. 

I. What is the meaning and purpose of creative writing? 
Although there are many different points of view concerning 
what creative writing is, as used in this discussion it is to be 
distinguished from other writing by the fact that it always in¬ 
dudes ideas which represent the writer’s reaction to the situa¬ 
tion or experience about which he writes. When the child writes 
creatively he expresses, in one way or another, his feelings about 
or his intellectual reactions to some experience he has had, to 
something he has seen, heard, or otherwise come in contact with. 
This expression of one’s personal reactions constitutes the 
quality of originality, and it is ori^nal because no one other 
than the writer can produce it. It is his own contribution. 

Thus a poem written by a child is creative writing only 
when it contains expression of the writer’s reaction to what 
he is writing about. The fourth-grade girl who writes an 
editorial for the school paper writes creatively only when she 
gets into the editorial some expression of her own reactions to 
the problem. Likewise, the writing of a story, a play, an 
article, or any other type of written expression is creative writ¬ 
ing only when it contains this quality of originality. 

It is important to bear in mind that creative writing, as 
here defined, may occur in many different types of writing. 
One of the things that make personal letters of the best 
type is the inclusion of statements which contain the quality 
of originality as it is here defined. Articles and editorials 
for children’s magazines or newspapers or assemblies, short 
stories, plays, records, reports, and diaries all can include 
creative writing. While poetry is one of the most useful 
vehicles of expressing one’s own reactions, and while the 
writing of original poetry should constitute part of a program 
in creative writing, it is not good practice to allow such a 
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program to be devoted almost exclusively to the writing of 
poetry or any other one type of original e:q)ression. 

A teacher who stimulates children to write reports of 
personal experiences, stories, letters, editorials, articles, and 
who is concerned about getting children to express their 
personal reactions, should encourage pupils to write cre¬ 
atively in all these and other writing activities. This ele¬ 
ment of originality should be encouraged in speech also. 

Several purposes are proposed for creative writing. In 
the first place it seeks to give the chUd opportunity to express 
his own intimate thoughts and feelings concerning experiences 
with which he comes in contact. This self-expression of his 
personal and intimate reactions is supposed to contribute to 
the development of a well balanced, happy, and well adjusted 
personality. Such purposes are obviously a rebellion against 
the old formal procedures which throttled the child’s natural 
expression of his own ideas. 

A second purpose of creative writing lies in making provision 
for those children who possess literary talent to secure encour¬ 
agement and appropriate instruction. This does not mean 
that the Job of the elementary school is to provide training for 
the prospective literary genius. It merely indicates that the 
school must discover those pupils who possess marked literary 
talent and provide suitable encouragement and opportunity 
for development. 

A third purpose lies in the possibility of arousing and main¬ 
taining a sensitiveness to an interest in and an appreciation 
of good literature. There is some reason to think that the 
child who begins to write original material and is guided 
properly in the development of this talent also becomes more 
conscious of high literary values. He learns to like to read 
good writings. He develops a prejudice against the cheap 
and shoddy thing. He becomes sensitive to the real qualities 
of literature and recognizes the artificial production. Of 
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course the realization of this purpose depends entirely upon 
the quality of creative writing in which the child engages. 

Finally, the stimulation of original writing in which the 
chilli learns to use his own language to express his own ideas 
is undoubtedly more conducive to the development of language 
ability than are traditional procedures. The conventional 
a tfarks in which the pupil is asked to write on topics with 
which he is relatively unfamiliar, and to do this in forms of 
expression representing stilted scholastic attainments, is far 
removed from the conditions which should surround language 
training. The best hope for improvement in language lies 
in working with the child’s natural expression of his own 
ideas. 

2. What needs for creative writing arise in school? In those 
schools where the curriculum is enriched in terms of experiences 
that children should have, numerous situations may involve 
the writing of original material by the child. Stories and 
poems may be written for special day programs, for publica¬ 
tion in school papers or children’s magazines, to accompany 
gifts, posters, or pictures, to send to absent children, and also 
for the mere joy of original composition. Articles and editorials 
dealing with some topic or problem of interest to the child may 
be written for class books, for programs, for use in connection 
with other school work, and for publication in school papers 
and children’s magazines. Individual pupils may keep per¬ 
sonal diaries, and the group may keep a classroom diary in 
which interesting class events are recorded. Simple plays 
may be written for programs. Different types of material such 
as jokes, anecdotes, riddles, and the like may be written for 
various purposes. There should be no lack of real situations 
in which the products of creative writing may be utilized. 

3. What general principles of procedure should he followed in 
teaching creative writing? It is not easy to suggest ways and 
means of developing classroom atmosphere and procedure 
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which really encourage the child to write original mat erial 
concerning his personal reactions. One could make a list of 
several things that probably should not be done. Likewise 
one might offer a statement of important steps that probably 
should be taken. But so little is actually known about the 
matter. Some teachers apparently achieve some success with 
certain techniques. Others are just as successful with other 
approaches. Consequently the stating of rules is dangerous 
and misleading. 

Nevertheless the writer offers at this point a brief discussion 
of certain general propositions which seem to him to be im¬ 
portant. They are merely opinions and suggestions and the 
reader should consider them as such. Space cannot be given 
in this volume to a detailed discussion of all important sug¬ 
gestions and illustrations relative to creative writing. For 
such material the reader is referred to more complete sources.' 

(i) The heart of the procedure in creative writing in general 
is found in the establishment of an environment in the class¬ 
room which encourages and develops original writing by the 
chUd. From the point of view of some definitions of creative 
writing this environment involves the use of many concrete 
experiences and activities which provide opportunity and de¬ 
mand for the child to write his own ideas. In the light of 
this quality all the t3q)es of written composition already dis¬ 
cussed in this chapter represent creative writing, because they 

' (l) Means, H, Creativt Power. Doubleday, Doran and Company, Garden City, 
New York, ipag. 

(а) Mearns, H. Creative Yottih, Doublcday, Doran and Company, Garden City, 
New York, igag. 

(3) Robinson, M., and Hull, H. Creative Wrifittg. American Book Company, New 
York, 1932. 

(4) Conrad, L. H. Teaching Creative Writing. D. Appleton-Century Company, 
New York, 1937. 

is) Certain, C. C. “A Course of Study in Creative Writing for the Grades,” Etc- 
meniaty English Review, vol. la, pp. 231-235 (November, 1935), pp. 277-280 
(December, 193S). ' 

(б) An Experience Citrrievlum in English, op. cit,, chaptcra DC and X. 

(7) The Classroom Teacher, vol. Ill, chapters IX-XI, op. cit. 

(E) Mountsier, M. Singing Youth, Harper and Brothcra, New York, 1927. 
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are carried out in the light of real purposes and needs. Strictly 
speaking, however, this is merely good teaching. 

But as creative writing has been defined by the writer the 
provision of real needs is not the primary factor. The im¬ 
portant thing is an environment which encourages the child 
to write original material that expresses his personal thoughts 
and feelings about some experience he has had. This is 
concerned with the particular t3^e of creative writing with 
which we wish to deal. 

The establishment of this environment is not a simple matter. 
An atmosphere which draws out the child to express his re¬ 
actions frankly must be established. There must be an air of 
honest freedom in which the pupil feels willing and encouraged 
to follow out desirable impulses. Coercion and trite criticism 
must be eliminated. Poor attempts at composing must be 
met by encouragement to do more writing. Copying of 
rhyme, phrases, ideas, and the like must be penalized, and 
superiority must always be rewarded. In general the envi¬ 
ronment must be sympathetic to all attempts at original writ¬ 
ing. This sympathetic atmosphere will come chiefly through 
encouraging the child to be free in thinking independently and 
in expressing sincerely his own tlioughts and emotions. 

(2) Much of the approach to original writing will He in the 
creation of an adequate reading environment. Everything 
should be done to carry out the program in literature success¬ 
fully.* There should be much reading aloud by both the child 
and the teacher. If at all possible the material read should 
include stories and poems written by children. Pupils should 
be encouraged to bring in writings of their own to be read aloud. 
There must be no coercion here. One wants merely a read¬ 
ing environment which offers the opportunity for children to 
contribute original stories or poems to literature activities. 

* Mc^c, Paul. Seadrttg and Literalurt iit tJia Elmenlary School, chapter XIV. 
op. cU. 
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(3) Of course the teacher will need a great deal of patience, 
Usually children have not been led to express their personal 
reactions in this frank way, and a considerable amount of 
shyness exists about the matter. But the first offering is a 
great beginning if used properly to stimulate further produc¬ 
tion. The first half dozen attempts are usually enough to 
lead the way. The teacher can only encourage and be sym¬ 
pathetic to sincere expressions. 

Furthermore, patience is needed to secure improvement in 
quality. In general the first attempts are poor. They are 
cheap imitations of the words, ideas, and phrasings of others. 
Or perhaps they are mere words witliout meaning. Frequently 
they are nothing but self-expression. During this period the 
teacher may do nothing more than to tell the cliild to keep 
trying — to write more. This, of course, means sympathetic 
aid. It can lead the child from the idea that good creative 
writing means imitation of the conventional story or poem, 
to the xmderstanding that it demands actual writing of his 
own reactions. 

(4) As intimated, the distinctive quality of creative writing 
as defined in this volume is originality. This means original 
expression of the child’s thoughts or feelings regarding some- 
thing about which he wishes to write. One must not ask for 
the conventional or traditional expressions, but rather for 
creativeness in the sense that the child states his ideas in his 
own way. Only through such writing can self-expression be 
real and sincere, and it is chiefly the quality of “ original in¬ 
ventiveness” that makes tiic writing superior. This is the 
element to be praised and encouraged and the characteristic 
to look for first. 

(5) In the beginning the child is slow to be original. His 
experience with stories and poems has been through read¬ 
ing and listening. Apparently he has developed the idea 
that conventional forms of expression are the only good forms, 
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For example, he begins stories with trite expressions. He uses 
words and phrases that he has heard or read frequently. He 
believes that whatever poem he attempts must involve rhyme. 
Apparently he believes that certain words frequently used in 
poetry must be used in any poem he may compose. In addi¬ 
tion, he tries to manipulate stock phrases and ideas, and at 
t irnpc; there is reason to accuse him of saying things which he 
fliinks he should say. 

As Mearns* points out, this use of conventional rhyme, 
■words, expressions, and ideas, and this saying of things that 
the pupil thinks a nice child should say is nothing more 
than copying. At this stage he copies from the form and 
content of adult writers. He copies words in the sense 
that he uses words which he thinks poetry should include. 
He copies rhymings and phrases, and worst of all he copies 
ideas. 

Of course in some schools this copying is actually encouraged, 
and the product is paraded as creative writing. For example, 
not infrequently teachers have made assignments in creative 
writing by asking the child to write a poem of the same type 
and style that is being studied in literature. At best such 
work is little more than imitation. 

The point is that it is difficult to get original writing as long 
as the child thinks he must follow a conventional pattern, or 
as long as the teacher assigns copying. Consequently every¬ 
thing must be done to encourage the child to use his own 
language in original expression of his own ideas. Copying and 
imitation must be considered as inferior work. 

(6) It is apparent that some persons have developed the no¬ 
tion that to be creative, writing must possess the mark or prom¬ 
ise of superior literary quality. With this standard in mind, 
there is no reason to expect all children to produce superior 
Writing any more than there is reason to expect them to do 

‘ Moarns, II, Creative Power, chaptOTB X and XI, op, cit. 
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superior work in music or art. This does not mean that good 
teaching of creative writing should not strive for improve¬ 
ment in quality. 

This proposition is important even from the viewpoint of 
those who believe that the only purpose of creative writing is 
to develop happy personalities through self-expression. It 
is not wise to expect the child without desire or talent to write 
finely, and it is possibly harmful to be insistent about the 
matter. Under such circumstances he is forced to compete 
in fields in which he has neither talent nor urge. Such sur¬ 
roundings are probably just as harmful as an utter lack of 
opportunity for self-expression. Obviously every child should 
have the chance to express himself, but always in those linps 
of activity for which he has desire and talent. 

It is astonishing, however, how many children do write 
quite well when once aroused.* One needs patience, and the 
desire must be cultivated. But often talent and urge arise 
in children in whom one would least expect it. AH one can 
do is provide opportunity for original writing. Under careful 
stimulation and guidance the talented child begins to write 
and develop. The more backward pupils follow. At times 
some wiU. do nothing. The job is to find those activities m 
which they can and will express themselves fully and well. 

(7) When once the child has begun to write original material 
everything must be done to cultivate the growth of his interest 
and ability. Undoubtedly worthy attempts should be praised, 
but care must be used at this point. There is to be no mis¬ 
leading the child by telling him his poem or story is good when 
it is merely an imitation, when it is merely self-expression, or 
when it is actually bad. Praise must be bestowed wisely, and 
always upon only the superior thing. While the child who 
writes a cheap story or poem should be encouraged to try again, 

* lowen, M. B. “The Effect of Environment on Creative Ability In Fourth Grade 
Children.'’ JHemenlary School Journal, vol. 36, pp. 130-136 (October, 1935}. 
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all praise must consistently be reserved for the really deserv¬ 
ing productions. This point is fundamental to improvement 
and pupil morale. 

The superior writings should be exposed and cherished. But 
again only the worthy attempts should receive such distinction. 
Posting on bulletin boards, reading in connection with litera¬ 
ture activities, and publishing in school papers should be ex¬ 
tended only to those writings that deserve such publicity. 
Nothing will destroy more quickly the child’s desire to pro¬ 
duce something really good than lack of discrimination between 
superior and commonplace writings. 

(8) Obviously the teacher who seeks to include creative 
writing in her program must possess certain characteristics. 
Most important is the power to distinguish sharply between 
the good and the bad, which means fundamentally the ability 
to recognize the quality of originality. This in turn demands 
a wide acquaintance with various types of literature to which 
children are usually exposed, and preferably some experience 
m domg creative writing of her own. Unless the teacher 
possesses this power of discrimination there is little hope for 
the development among her pupils of real creative ability in 
writing. 

In addition to this the teacher most certainly should possess 
certam personality traits which go far in establishing an en¬ 
vironment favorable to creative writing. Of course she must 
be sympathetic and able to give encouragement. The ability 
to maintain informal surroundings, to establish a feeling of 
comradeship, and to break down an atmosphere of authority 
is important. Of great value is the ability to get the child to 
engage in honest expression. The desirability of a sense of 
humor is obvious. 

(9) The program in creative writing cannot get very far 
without the construction and use of standards which are 
understood and used by both the teacher and children. As 
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indicated frequently in tliis discussion the basic standard is 
“ original inventiveness. ” Other standards will depend largely 
upon the type of material written. Evidently the sam e 
standards cannot be used for evaluating poetry, stories, artides, 
and editorials. 

Mere self-expression is never enough. Nor is play on 
meaningless words of value. In all material there must always 
be mea nin g — something must be said — and particularly in 
poetry the use of meaningless words for the sake of sound 
alone or any other futile purpose should be avoided. Poetry 
too should make the reader or hearer see the pictures that the 
writer sees, and should make dear the thoughts and emotions 
expressed. Stories should have interesting beginnings, inter¬ 
esting characters, and should stick to the point. In addition, 
they should be planned before the writing is done, and the 
content should be plausible in the sense that it is directly re¬ 
lated to the child’s experience. Editorials and articles should 
discuss some topic or problem that the cliild believes to be 
important, and the discussion should stick to the point, elim¬ 
inating all irrelevant ideas. Further, it should include at 
least one original idea concerning the topic discussed or a 
solution of the problem raised. 

In general the setting of standards should be done by the 
pupils under guidance of the teacher. Very early young 
children begin to get ideas about the differences between a 
good and bad story or poem. These ideas are not academic, 
but as a rule refer to more commonsense aspects of literary 
material. Of course the standards set will vary to some 
extent in terms of the grade-level. But the important point 
is that in each grade standards which the pupil can understand 
should be established by him and the teacher, and they should 
be used in determining which stories, poems, and activities 
are really superior. 

(loi In judging the original writings of children one must 
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get away from considerations of literary technic and form- 
Standards used for judging the technical aspects of prose or 
poetry at the adult level should not be applied here. To do 
so usually leads to breaking down whatever atmosphere has 
been established in the interest of frank self-expression. One 
must make certain, however, that the writings are well ex¬ 
pressed in the sense that they carry meaning adequately and 
pleasingly. 

Likewise form is not the first quality to be considered in 
judging attempts made by the child to write original material. 
The essential aspect is the personal feeling or thought to be 
expressed and the desire to put that reaction in writing. One 
must not block the child’s ideas by being too concerned about 
spelling, punctuation, grammar, and the like. These items 
are cared for when the time comes to cleanse the first draft of 
careless mechanics. Furthermore, special composition peri¬ 
ods for placing continued attention upon mechanics should 
be utilized when necessary. One cannot afford to block or 
discourage the child’s desire or attempts to write of personal 
feelings by judging first the correctness of mechanical items 
included. One must look first for content and originality. 

(11) In all creative writing the child must write about his 
own ideas, and he must use his own language. This means 
that the topics he discusses, the method of attack he follows 
in writing, and the terms he uses must be determined by liis 
own choice. Only in this way can original self-expression be 
obtained. Consequently, there should be no attempt by the 
teacher to assign topics, to dictate a method of procedure, and 
to ask for language that is good but does not express the 
child’s ideas in the way he wants to express them. 

(12) While creative writing appears to be spreading rather 
rapidly through the school, much of what is being done is in 
the opinion of the writer mere quackery. Consequently 
one must be on his guard against the superficial thing, the 
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make-believe, and the mere machinery of the program. One 
type of quack creative "writing is that in "which mere self- 
expression is sufficient. Here any writing which the child 
may do because he wants to do it is creative. There may be 
no originality, no ideas, and poor expression. Nevertheless 
it is called creative writing because it comes freely from the 
child’s o"wn initiative. In the writer’s judgment such writ¬ 
ing is nothing more than the sloppiest kind of acti"vity. 
It isn’t even good copying. 

A second type of quack creative writing is that in which 
standards and guidance are not used. The child is given every 
opportunity to express his own ideas freely, and some origin^ 
work may come through. But the teacher offers no help in 
the sense that directions for growth are pro"vided. Further¬ 
more, no standards for judging the value of writings are de¬ 
veloped by the children and teachers. While pro-vision of op¬ 
portunity is important, it is the writer’s judgment that any 
attempt to teach creative writing is doomed to mere puttering 
unless the teacher serves as a guide as weU as a pro"vdder of 
chances to write. 

There is a third kind of pseudo-creative writing to guard 
against. As mentioned pre"viously this is the copying type. 
Here the child is asked to "write a story or poem of his own 
which tells the same idea or follows the same form of a story 
or poem being considered in the literature program. There 
is little chance here for creative writing in the sense of original 
expression of personal ideas. It is rather an exercise in which 
the child shows his ability to arrange either his own or another’s 
ideas according to an established pattern. Both the ideas 
and the pattern may be excellent, and should be understood 
by the child in the interest of appreciation of literature. But 
such procedure is not original writing as defaied in this 
discussion. 

4. What types of creative writmg may be carried out at the 
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wriotts grade-leods? In the kindergarten and primary grades 
children should have opportunity to write original stories and 
poems and to keep diaries. The stories may be either individ¬ 
ual or group productions. In the kindergarten and first grade 
the work is almost entirely composite, the children dictating 
and the teacher writing the story. Later the child does the 
writing, the teacher giving help in spelling and other mechanical 
items when needed. 

These stories may be either imaginary or a relation of real 
experiences. In general they should be short, at times includ¬ 
ing only two or three brief sentences. At other times they 
may include several paragraphs. Care must be taken to see 
that standards for judging the quality of a story are discussed 
and established by the group, and that the good stories are 
preserved. Perhaps a class storybook can be made by the 
children. It is important also that good models of stories be 
placed before the children by means of surrounding them with 
a wide variety of choice literature. There is good reason to 
acquaint children with weaknesses in their own stories by 
discovering the qualities that make similar superior stories 
superior. 

The writing of poetry may begin in the kindergarten and 
continue throughout the primary grades. The first step, of 
course, is to surround the young child with the oral read¬ 
ing of a great deal of suitable poetry. Considerable emphasis 
should be placed upon unrhymed verse, although rhyme as long 
as it does not block ideas to be expressed is not necessarily 
harmful to self-expression. The first attempts may involve 
only two or three lines, and will be dictated to the teacher. 
In the second and third grade children may write their own 
verses of the same or greater length. This writing should be 
provided for in the light of the prinicplcs discussed in this sec¬ 
tion, and provision should be made for the preservation of supe¬ 
rior original poems in some such form as a class poetry book, 
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The keeping of diaries may begin also in the kindergarten. 
These may be class diaries in which records of interesting occur¬ 
rences at school are kept, or personal diaries in which the 
keeps a record of his own experiences and his reactions to tTipm 
Entries may occur daily or only occasionally. As a rule the 
statements should be brief, consisting of short topic sentences. 
In the kindergarten the children may dictate to the teacher 
what they wish to write. If the record is for an individual 
diary the child as usual copies the sentences which the teacher 
writes. In the later grades the children do the actual writing. 

During the kindergarten and first three grades the children 
should develop several abilities essential to creative writing. 
Among these are: (i) a feeling for rhythm; (2) a knowledge of 
the difference between a story, a poem, a diary, an article, and 
a play; (3) a knowledge of the form in which poetry is written; 
(4) a knowledge of the use of capitalization and mdentation 
in poetry; (5) a knowledge of the meaning of rhyme; (6) enjoy¬ 
ment of stories and poems; and (7) a knowledge of poems and 
stories suitable for certain occasions.* 

During the intermediate grades children should write original 
articles and editorials m addition to stories, poetry, and diaries. 
The procedures in the latter should follow the same principles 
previously discussed in this section. The writing of articles 
and editorials should grow out of the need for such material 
in children’s magazines and school papers. One must consider 
here such matters as the selection of problems, originality, 
information needed to offer suggestions, the ability to stick to 
the point, and means of arousing the reader’s interest. 

Throughout all the grades each child who does creative 
writing should acquire several fundamental understandings. 
Among these are: (i) whenever material is borrowed credit 


* See McBroom, M. Tltt Cowac of Study in Written Composition/or the Ehmentery 
Grades, pp. 37-38, op. cil. See also Ccctnin, C. C. "A Course of Study In Creative 
Wiitine for the Grades," op, oil. 
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should be given; (2) the meaning of plagiarism; (3) a knowledge 
of opportunities available for publication of writings; (4) 
expectation of having only the very best material published; 
and (5) the need of being original. These understandings will 
develop if the teacher manages the controls of creative writing 
in such a way that originality is the fundamental quality to 
be considered, and if only the really superior thing is rewarded. 

5. Ilhisiraiions of creative writing in the elementary school. It 
seems advisable at this point to insert a few examples of the 
original writings of elementary school pupils. The following 
illustrations were composed by children attending The College 
Elementary School, Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado. They do not represent the best contri¬ 
butions of exceptional children. 

Poems by Kindergarten Chiidren * 

A. bluebird sat in an apple tree 
And sang a song to the flowers. 

Then he flew to another tree 
And sang a song to me. 

George S. 


The flowers were growing 
So much and so much 
Until the children picked them. 

David A. 


Snowflakes, snowflakes. 

Falling down 

Land on ground and trees and leaves. 

Neil F. 


I have a little rubber duck; 

It floats upon the water. 

* Through the courtesy of Miss Lucila Harrison, Kinrlcrgarten Supervising Tcaclier, 
The Coliege Elomentory School, Colomdo State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colorado, 
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I asked my mother what makes it float. 
She said, “Because it’s light.” 

I float it in the tub 
Until it gets a hole, 

Or ’til I pour the water out 
It floats and floats and floats. 

Jane W. 


First-Grade Poems ' 

I 

A little birdie sang one day 
Ha I Ha! Peep 1 Peep! 

Ha! Ha 1 Peep! Peep I 
I have some baby birds. 


2 

Rabbits are in the grass. 

Don’t scare the rabbits away. 
We like to have them there, 
And we like to have them play. 


3 

Baby, don’t cry. 

Stay inside and keep dry 
That’s the way to stay well. 


4 

A fairy comes down and gets you, 
And takes you up in the sky. 


' Through the courtesy ol Miss Ethd T. Dulin, formerly First Cirsdo Supervising 
Teacher, The Collcec Elementary School, Colorado State CoHogo of Education, Greeley, 
Colorado. 
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Second-Grade Whitings * 

Rhyming Riddles 

I 

Jack Frost 
I am light 
1 am bright 

I freeze peoples' toes at night. 

Regina B. 


2 

A Bicycle 

I am long, I am slender, 

I have two wheels and a fender. 

Gordon 


3 

The Sun 
It is yellow. 

It is bright. 

It is hot. 

It is light. 

Lucile J. 


4 

The Fire 
I am red 

When you get out of bed 
You dress by me 
And dance with glee. 

Catherine C. 


Story 

A Kitten’s Experience 

Once upon a time there was a kitten who liked to chase her 
tail. Her name was “ Goldie Hnk Freeman.” 

' Through the courtesy ul Miss Lucy Rosenquist, Second (irade Supervising Tencheri 
The College Elementary School, Colorado State College u[ Education, Greeley, 
Colorado. 
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One day she had an experience. A big police dog whose name 
was “Duke” chased her up a tree, and made her tinn g 
paw down from a straight limb. Very soon she fell down from 
the limb, but it did not hurt her. She was very much frightened. 
The police dog had already run away. My Mother was sitting 
on the porch and there was a pillow beside her. Pussy mmp up 
and sat down on the pillow and very soon she was all right. 
She curled up and went to sleep. (The owner of the kitten is 
Ann F.) 


Thikd-Grade Poems * 

I like the way that boat is going 
Through the water. 

It is such a good day 
For a boat to be out. 

It is going through the water 
Right to the other shore 
It is saying to the waves 
“You can’t have me any more.” 

Dean 


Snow, snow, ever)rwhere 
Like a big giant in the air. 

He throws snow on the people 

He puts lace on the bushes 

He makes the ground white everywhere. 

George V. 


The little snowflakes are falling 

And plajdng hide and seek 

Around and around the trees 

Having a great time as they pile the snow. 

Delbert 


* Throush the courtesy of Miss Floss Ann Tumor, Third Grade Supervising Teacher, 
The College Eleusentary School, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colorado. 
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I know a little cow 
And every time I pass 
She makes a little bow. 

But I’d rather be a little girl 
And have a little curl 
Than to have just hay to drew 
Wouldn’t you? 

Jo EUen 

I saw some stars last night 
They came from the north. 

They went dancing up and down 
They could not stand still. 

Unknown 

There is nothing I can’t see 
Up in a tree 
I can sec all the towns 
And the house of the Browns’ 

I can sec the garden green 
And the queen, if there is one. 

Oh, it’s lots of fun 
To be up in a tree 

Where there is nothing you can’t see. 

Jo Ellen 


The sky is so gray 
And far away 
I’d like to float to the sky 
But how can I fly? 

I have to stay on the sea 
So I float in my boat 
To shore. 

Jean 

Oh, Springtime, Springtime! 
Won’t you hurry and come? 

For as I look out of my window 
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The trees look so bare. 

They look as though they didn’t 
Have any dresses to wear. 

Eulalie S, 

I like to watch the clouds by day 
And see what all they do. 

They make such funny things 
All the day through. 

Verna Lee 

We throw snowballs 
And the trees 
Throw snowballs too. 

Maybe the trees have fun 
Like we do. 

Robert 

Miscelianeoxis Fototk-Grade Weitinob * 

I 

Mother is my favorite 
And she always will be, 

But there’s one thing I’ll try for 

And that is to be 

As good to her as she is to me. 

Oh, Mother, you are always so glad, 

You are never very sad. 

And I think you are wonderful to me, 

As wonderful as can be, 

Jeanette A. 


2 

Spring! Spring! 

Take the snow and dry leaves 
So the sun can shine. 

^Throueh the courtesy ol Susan Van Meter, formcTly Pourth Grade Supervising 
Teacher, The College Elementary School, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colorado, 
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Let the children play 
And be happy and gay. 

Donald 


3 

I wish spring would hurry. 

The trees look so bare, 

They have no dresses to wear. 

I wish they could have green leaves soon. 

I wish some morning soon 
I could look out of my window 
And find springtime here. 

I wish I could hear the meadowlarks once more 
Before winter comes. 

Unknown 


4 

Last night before I slept, 

I heard the rain 
Falling softly on the roof. 

1 wish I always felt so safe and free 
As when the rain falls gently 
On the roof. 

Robert P, 


S 

It rained yesterday. 

It looked like pearls dropping. 
The lightning was Bashing. 

It looked like fire dashing. 

Donald 


6 

Mabel’s Christmas 

One day Mabel was playing. She was a very unselfish child. 
She did not know what she wanted for Christmas. 

Just then her mother called her, “Mabel, do you want to go 
for a ride in the sleigh? “ 
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“Oh, yes,” cried Mabel. 

The driver cracked the whip and away the horses flew. They 
passed a big house. Many children were decorating an ever¬ 
green tree in the yard. 

“Stop the lionscs,” cried Mabel, and jumping out of the sleigh 
she ran over to the fence and said, “What are you doing? Do 
you want Santa Claus to bring your presents to this tree in the 
yard?” 

“No,” said the children. “ Wc are fixing a tree for the birds." 
Now the children were hanging suet and little baskets of wheat. 

Mabel understood that the cliildren were orphans. She smiled 
and said goodbye to the children and went home. She knew 
now what she wanted for Christmas. She wanted to make the 
children at the Orphanage happy for she knew that they got 
no toys on Christmas, but just what they needed such as mittens 
and dothing. 

Mabel told her mother and slie promised to do what Mabel 
wished. 

The next morning the children looked out of the window. 
The birds were twittering merrily. Just then the children 
cried, “Oh! look! There is a box under the free.” The children 
ran down to the tree. They carried the box in and opened it 
There were toys, dolls, drums, tops, .and doll-clo tires. 

About three o’clock that afternoon Mabel came. She took 
all the children in the sleigh for a rule. So all the orphans had 
a happy Christmas after all, 

Dorothy D. 

Miscellaneous Types of Fiftii-Guade Writings * 

I. Editorials 
Our Campus 

Our campus is said to be one of the most beautiful campuses 
in the United States. We should try to keei) the papers off the 
lawns. We should not climb the trees or pick the flowers. If 
we follow these rules I am sure wc can keep our campus beautiful. 

Jeanette A. 

* TlirouRli the courtesy ol Miss Klizaticth Lehr, Pittli Ciltttlc Supervising Teacher, 
The College Elementary Schuul, L'uliiciulo Kttue College of Education, Greelty, 
Colorado. 
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Fun In Our School 

We all like to have good times in our school. But we must 
remember where to have them and how to have them. We may 
have a splendid time in the gym, and make all the noise we care 
to. If we care to read, the library is the place to go. If it is good 
weather we may go outside. But running in halls and making 
noise is not the place to have a good time. 

Elaine C. 


2. Stories 
A Faithful Dog 

A stray dog was wandering around in a large city. Every¬ 
one was very mean to the dog because he was not very pretty. 

Once a small child ran to the dog and started petting him. 
The child’s mother came running out only to take the child 
away. 

The dog ran away from this place to a more beautiful place 
in the city. He was walking along and suddenly saw a child 
stumble in front of a car on the street. He ran to the child 
and dragged him to the curb. The mother, screaming with 
fright, ran to her boy and the dog who was standing near. The 
hoy petted the dog and said, “Let’s keep him, mother.” The 
mother agreed, and asked what he wanted to name him. The 
boy, whose name was Jim, said, “I want to name him ‘Faith 
ful’ because he was faitliful to me.” 

The week after “Faithful” followed Jim to school and came 
home with him. Jim took great care of “Faithful" because he 
loved him so much. 

Esther L. 


The May Parade 

It was the week before May Day. On May Day there was 
to be a parade. Oh! how Mary wished she could be in it. Mary 
was a poor girl so, alas, she couldn’t. Mary had two brothers, 
hut where they were she didn’t know. They were planning a 
secret. 

Out in the back yard they had a big box and two poles. They 
were looking at a book. John said, “Let us make Mary a 
Sedan Chair.” “Yes, let's,” said Jim, so they cut a hole on 
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both sides of the box. Then they got some curtain and colored 
cloth. They put the cloth on the outside. They draped the 
curtains on the windows. All this time Mary was aalcin g jjgj 
mother about parades when she was a snrall child. Her mother 
said, " We used to ride in sedan chairs. Two poles on a box with 
curtains and pillows were carried by two men.” Just then the 
boys came in for supper. 

A week passed by. Then came the parade. Mary went out 
to the back yard. She saw the Sedan Chair. “Is it for me?" 
she gasped. "Yes,” echoed her brothers. She ran into the 
house. “Mother,” she called. “What?” said her mother, 
" Come out to the back yard.” Her mother looked. '‘Whyj 
bless the boys! Is Mary going to ride in it? ” “ Yes,” the boy^ 
said. So Mary went in, got on her best dress and shoes, and was 
back in fifteen minutes. I'lie boys had jnst some pillows in the 
car. Mary got in. They went down town where the parade 
was to start. Down marched the children’s parade. When it 
was over they went to the place where it started. The judge 
announced, "The little lady in the Sedan Chair gets the prize.” 
" What? ” asked Mary. “ You win the prize," said Jim. On the 
way home Mary and her brothers were wondering what the 
twenty-five dollar prize would buy. “I know,” said Mary. 
“Let’s give it to hlolher to buy groceries.” 

Louise 6. 


3. Articles 
Florida 

In Florida fishing and going to the beach is the pastime for 
most people. The beach is right at the edge of Palm Beach, the 
town in which I live. 

Several different kinds of fish are caught there. When we 
go deep sea fishing we fish for sail fish and king fish mostly. 
Some of the fish we catch near the shore are: pompion, blue fish, 
sea bass, sheep head, and blue runners. There are lots of other 
kinds caught, but some of them are not good to eat. 

In some parts of Florida they have whaling boats, boats that 
go out after nothing except whales. They have huge tanks, 
something like gas tanks, to hold the whale oil. 

The scenery there is beautiful. The palm trees, including 
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cocoanut palms, fan palms, and royal palms, are green all the 
year. The flowers are always blooming. 

The weather is so warm that the farmers can raise three or 
four crops a year. The main farming section is known as the 
Everglades. The main crop is raised in the winter for that is 
when they ship the vegetables and get the best prices. 

Jimmy W. 


Visiting the White Rats 

Did you hear about our visit to see the white rats? We went 
over to see them on the twenty-fourth of April. 

Misa Newburn is experimenting with the rats. Some are on a 
normal diet, and some on a sugar diet. The tails of the ones on 
the sugar diet are scaly. The ones on the milk diet have squinty 
eyes. 

I <:hiTiTf the normal ones are the liveliest. The ones with the 
squinty eyes should have bran with the milk. The ones that 
were on the sugar diet should have had less sugar and some 
powdered milk and bran. 

Marjory B. 


4. Poems 
Autumn Skies 

The fields are getting a golden hue. 

And the sky is lighter than the usual blue; 

The fleecy clouds go sailing by. 

They look so pretty in the morning sky. 

Pauline T. 


Mother 

Do you like her? 

Well so do I. 

Please don't take her 
Or rU cry. 

Because I want her for my own, 
For my very self alone. 
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Our Christmas Goose 
Christmas Day is coming; 

The goose is g<KHl ami fat. 

I'll have him caught f<jr dinner, 

You may bet your .socks on that. 

I watched the gtmse all sinnmer. 

And wondered in what waj' 

He’d help to lill our table 

On our iSIerry Christmas Day. 

Mother said I could not catch him; 

She said that he woidd fly. 

But I will surely get that goose 
Or know the reason why. 

She says that he’ll fly far 
And never will conic back, 

But I will play a trick tm him 

And make him go *'Quack, quack!’* 
I’ll open ui> the barn door 

And drive him round the back 
And get him on the inside 
And then stop up the crack 

I caught the goose around the neck, 

Ili.s wings went flop, flop, flop. 

And we had him on the table 
By half past twelve o’clock. 

Lester S. 


Siiring 

When lilacs are in bloom 
And their sweetness fills the air. 
It even iills the room 
And makes music in your heart. 

The wliite clouds, the blue sky, 
Sunshine and showers, 

All make a spring day 
And many more flowers. 

B.uth L. 
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Rain 

Oh! look at the rain 
Falling on the window pane, 

Some people cry 

But I don’t see the reason why. 

“Oh! rain, do not stop falling.” 

The trees and grass are gently calling. 

Unknown 

Miscellaneous Sixth-Grade Writings * 

I. Editorials 
Mionth of Birthdays 

The month just past has been one of National interest be¬ 
cause two great presidents have been born in tliis month. 
Abraham Lincoln and George Washington both helped our 
country through a great war. George Washington fought 
against the mother country and came out the victor. Loyalty, 
bravery, and being dependable helped him. Lincoln loved na¬ 
ture and spent a great deal of lime wandering among the woods 
and valleys always helping the timid wood folks out of diffi¬ 
culties. If we all took one of these men for an e.Kample, we 
might be loved and honored among other people. 

Bonnie G, 


Marking and Marring 

Many people mark and cut on walls. Marking can often be 
erased but sometimes not, but cutting cannot be erased. This 
makes walls look bad. Your desk at school should not be marked 
on at any time. What would visitors think when they saw the 
desks marked on? We should not mark or cut on walls, desks, 
floors, boards, trees, or other people’s books. 

Oliver T, 


2. Articles 

The Making of Paper 

The sixth grade studied in history about how the Crusaders 
discovered from the Chinese how to make paper. Some of the 

' Thiough the courtcfiy uf Miss Eliziiliuth Luzmimr, fnrmcrly KIxth Gnule SuperviHing 
Teacher, The College Elementary School, Culonulo State College ul Education, Greeley, 
Colorado. 
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best paper is made from linen rags. The sixth grade wanted to 
make some. They brought different linen scraps and cut it up 
fine. When this was done, they boiled it ten minutes in caustic 
soda and then in starch. It was drained on screens. In om 
next art period we took turn.s rolling it through a wringer. The 
wringer had to be tightened the second time tliat we rolled it 
through. It was ironed in.side of cloths just as it was wrung 
with cloths around it. We took the cloths off, and we had paper, 
The sixth grade enjoyed it very much. 

Oliver T. 


The Airplane.? 

Twenty-three airplanes from the First Pursuit Group of the 
Army Air Corps flew over Greeley about twelve-thirty, April 
30th.':, They were on their way to Denver. There were three 
Tri-motor Fords that carried all the mechanics and the repain 
for the other planes. A large crowtl went to sec the show. 
The show was at Lowry Field. There were many different kinds 
of flying such as formation flying and stunt flying. It was very 
thrilling to see a plane climb to a height of many thousand feet 
and dive down toward the ground. Alany flew on their backs, 
others flew across the field witli the wing.s in a vertical position. 
Wlien they landed they would land tliiee at a time in forma¬ 
tion. 

After the show the people were let in on the field to inspect the 
airplanes. When the planes left Denver, they were headed for 
Kansas City. A pilot from tlic first group of planes had permis¬ 
sion to land on his father’s field. The field was soft and he \ras 
killed. 

Betty S. 

3. Poems 
Trees 

You were planted somehow 
And grew big and strong, 

Sent your limbs this way and that 
And made shade for everybody. 

People planted gra.ss under you 

Then made walks, and took great care of you 
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And now you stand up straight and tall 
So now you are taller than a man. 

You even reach the sky. 

Ruth L. 


Snowflakes 

Snowflakes on the window sill, 
Snowflakes on the ground, 

Falling, falling, ohl so still, 
Whirling round and round. 

When they fall in great big heaps 
Children romp and run. 

Jump and slide and take big leaps, 
What a lot of funi 

Peggy N. 


The Fairies 

I know a place where the fairies play, 

Down at the edge of the garden where the brook runs fair. 
There they dance and sing the hours away. 

They dance to the music of the brook as it laughs and sings 
an ecstatic air. 

The daffodils bend their heads 

And the violets look up from tlieir mossy beds 

To see the fairies dance by. 

Blanche J. 


Mountain Streams 
There are mountain streams 
That are cool and quiet. 

There are mountain streams 
That are just like lions, 

Because they go tearing down the mountains 
And roar. 

Ruth L. 
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PROBLEM 9. THEME-WRITING 
As an exercise in written compnsition theme-rvritmg has 
a strong position in American schools. Some years ago the 
traditional program in compt»sition at the college level was con. 
cernecl only with teaching .students to do four types of writing 
— narration, description, exposition, and argument. Indeed 
in many colleges these arc still matters of the greatest concern. 
The theme was invented to provide means hy which these types 
of written discussion could he practiced, anrl it rapidly be¬ 
came not only a vehicle for learning the must formal aspects oi 
written language, hut also amen; nujchanical e-xercise. 

The high school, anxious to preparr; students for college 
readily followed the lead of higher t'tlucaliun. In this second¬ 
ary school also the emphasis in written comiiosition has been 
placed upon theme-writing, the chief piiriioses of which have 
been to develop ability in narration, de.scripLion, exposition, 
and argument. Likewise In the eUmitoilary .school thpiufi; 
became paramount in the language program, although they 
acquired a less scholastic aspect. 

In some elementary schools at the present time written 
tliemcs maintain an important jjlaia; among other more funda¬ 
mental types of writing. In other schools they are taught 
almost to tlie exclusion of more important writing. In a few 
modern schools they constitute one asiH*(‘t of the program in 
creative writing. If themes are to he written at aJl in the ele¬ 
mentary school, it is important that provi.sion be made for in¬ 
struction in the right sort of theme-writing, and that it is in 
general subordinated to the teaching tjf the more fundamental 
lypes of written composition as dc.scrihcd in this chapter. 

In the writer’s judgment themes should he classified as 
creative writing. As a rule they involve the writing of original 
stories, the narration of pensonal e.xpcrunjce.s, or the creation 
of an imagined incident. Most certainly such writing may 
be considered creative. Hut because the writing of themes 
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still TTiaintains a strong hold on written language work, the 
writer believes that a separate treatment of it may aid in 
securing improvement in the character of its program. 

The most important point about theme-writing is the selec¬ 
tion of topics. Too often the subjects on which children are 
as ^prl to write are vague, unimportant, general, and unfamiliar. 
Topics such as "What I See in the Picture,” "Perseverance,” 
and “Political Campaigns” are impossible chiefly because the 
rhild possesses no ideas to relate. It is probably safe to say 
that there can be no development of ability in written language 
whenever the child writes on any unfamiliar topic. 

Good theme topics meet certain criteria. In the first place 
they are within the experience or comprehension of the pupil 
who attempts to write about them. This means tliat he has 
ideas on the topic, that he has something to say, and that he 
has had experiences that equip him with material to use. 
Anyone who has tried to write about something of which he 
knows nothing understands the difficulty children face when 
given unfamiliar topics. Furthermore, it is important to 
remember that if themes are to serve as a vehicle for training 
in written language, they are to be used as a means of giving 
the child opportunity to learn how to express ideas he already 
has, and not as a means of “inventing” strange ideas. 

Second, good theme topics refer to matters of high relative 
value. Certainly, with other considerations equalized, theme 
topics of social or personal value are more useful than topics 
dealing with inconsequential matters. Contrast such topics 
as “How Our Streets are Cleaned,” "Why We Have Health 
Inspection,” and “The By-Products of Coal” with “Why I 
am Going to Study Latin,” “How I Spent My Vacation,” and 
“What I See in the Picture on the Wall.” The former repre¬ 
sent important content. The latter are usually too insignifi¬ 
cant to be selected as topics for written expression. 

Finally, theme topics should be concrete and spedfic- 
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Subiects that are general an<l vague fail to give the child oppor- 
tunity to organize ideas. This prop<j 5 ition coupled wththe 
elemit of familiarity gives the pupil a chance to direct atta,. 
tionto the organization, structure, and form in whichhisideas 

should be presented. , , , 

So far as the writer knows very few attempts have been 
made at the elementary school level to determine theme topics 
objectively. Zyve's * limited study with third-grade childiea, 
wMe not bearing directly on this problem, shows indicatbns 
of topics with which these children were apparently familiar. 
Subjects which were most successful in arousing spontaneous 
oral expression among 31 children were listed. Among the 
most potent subjects were school uvrk, home play, Inps, and 
animals. At the present time analyse.s of children’s spontaifr 
ous letters at all grade-levels are being marie in the hope that 
the discovery of subjects discussed therein will lead to the 
determination of graded theme topics. 

It is not out of place at this ixiinl to suggest possible theme 
topics. The following list has not been objectively determiaed, 
but each topic included has been useil with success. No at¬ 
tempt at grade-placement has licen made inasmuch as sud 
will depend entirely upon the child's experience. The list 
is merely suggestive. 


SUCOBSTED Thkmk Tox'ics 

1. How the pioneers made candles. 

2. Indian dyes. 

3. How to make butter. 

4. Giving a party. 

S- Transplanting daisies. 

6. How to protect birds. 

> Zyve. ClaJtc. "ConverMtIun Amwua t:Wl»lrrti." 

tiim, Cmiiribuiltiu to jErfmaiiw. nu. T fw-hm CwUnre. Colwnhw UmveMiy. 
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7. Getting rid of rats. 

8. Why niilk is a good food. 

g. How hawks help the farmer. 

10. Giving a dog a bath. 

11. The magazine I like best. 

12. The origin of ballads. 

13. How to care for books. 

14. The uses of corn. 

15. Our trip to die old fort. 

16. Kinds of iron ore. 

17. Caring for our clothes. 

18. How do we make long distance calls? 

19. Good telephone etiquette. 

20. Some important characters I have heard by radio. 
ii. How to write a (business letter, personal letter). 

22. How to write a money order. 

23. How to clean a fountain pen. 

24. Why letters get lost in the mail. 

25. How printing was invented. 

26. How letters are carried by pigeons. 

27. How Indians sent messages. 

28. Why and how should we protect the wild flowers? 

29. Why should we help to take care of public property? 

30. Why should one read quietly in the library? 

31. How does a library help the community? 

32. What die colors of our flag mean? 

33. What is meant by good manners at the table? 

34. How to build and put out a camp fire. 

35. How our money is made. 

36. Why courts are necessary. 

37. How our city gets its water supply. 

38. What can we do to make our play-grounds better? 

39. The making of a newspaper. 

40. Things we should know about our post office. 

41. How the milk gets to our door step. 

43. How to make a milk test. 

43. Where to look for fishworms. 

44. The best place to put a bird house. 

45. How to attract birds to the neighborhood. 

46. Why we need different foods in winter than those in summer. 
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Whv it is important that a meat market be inspected. 
Is. How to revive a i«rson who has fainted. 

40. How to prevent the spread of disease. 

50'. How to stop a nose bleed. 


There ate several suggestion.s to be made relative to the 
teaching of theme-writing. It is probably unwise to assigo 
tonics * Certainly there is no more reason to ask aU membeis 
of a given class to write on a given subject than to expect them 
all to have had the same important experiences. If topics 
are to be suggested at all it seems preferable that the child bt 
allowed to choose from among a list of suitable subjects. 

Likewise it is not good practice to ask for themes of consider¬ 
able length. As will be noted in Chapter V most themesii 
the elementary grades should be limited to one paragraph, 
Children should be encouraged to write what they have to 
say as simple and briefly as iiossible, and to stop when this 
is well done. When a teacher insists upon 500,1000, or 1500 
words etc., she encourages the chihl to pad, and paddmgitsdl 
should be heavily penalized. No one should wonder why 
chUdren pad reports and examinations when the traditional 
teaching of themes has taught them to do that very thing, 

Care should be taken to see that the writing of themes <xm 
much more rarely than is commonly the case. There is a 
sound reason why a given chihl must write one or two themes 
every week. One of the greatest sources of trouble in written 
composition is the amount of writing usually done in propor¬ 
tion to the corrections made. 

The writing of themes may begin in the second grade. They 
may take the form of original storie.s. the relation of persona! 
experiences, or answering questions set by the teacher relative 
to some familiar topic. 'I’he earliest themes may foUow upon 
the oral presentation of a simple story, and they should not 


■ SofTcll, C. A Camparlson ef tmfosid viUt Sdf-CImm *’• 

Master’s Tlicsto, University ol I'iiUiburBli, I'llttliurgh, I s.. 
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be more than two or three sentences in length. Help should 
be given in spelling when needed, and attention must be di¬ 
rected at clear expression of one thought at a time. 

In the third and fourth grades theme-writing may be con¬ 
tinued. The important thing is to see that the child learns the 
value of thinking clearly before he begins to write. This makes 
possible the selection and arrangement of important items and 
promotes clearness of expression. In the latter intermediate 
grades attention must be directed at the ability to stick to the 
point and the elimination of useless beginning and ending sen¬ 
tences, in addition to the organization of ideas and dearness of 
expression. 

Throughout all the grades the program in theme-wriling 
should involve the use of standards and the location of indi¬ 
vidual errors. For example, at the third and fourth grade- 
levels it is suf&dent to consider interest, dearness of sentences, 
sequence of ideas, arrangement, spelling, punctuation, and 
capitalization. These items form the standards for a good com¬ 
position and not infrequently they should be used by the class 
to judge as a group the worth of a given story and to evaluate 
their own attempts. Furthermore, compositions suitable for 
models should be available where pupils can refer to them 
from time to time. All this work of course must be spedfic 
and concrete. 

Such procedure enables the child to discover where his 
themes break down. It is not enough for him to know that his 
work is poor; he must know why it is so. Perhaps his sen¬ 
tences are not dear. The ideas may not be arranged in proper 
sequence, or the punctuation may be inadequate. It is very 
important in all theme-writing not only to secure planning of 
the way in which ideas are to be stated but also to discover 
later the exact points at which a given child’s theme is weak. 
This work requires the use of standards that the child can 
understand and that may be applied easily. 
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PROBLEM 10. THE USE OF STANDARD SCALES 
In relation to the testing movement the teaching of written 
composition has followed the lead of other school subjects. 
Because teachers’ judgments of the value of compositions 
were found to be unreliable, and because of a lack of valid 
standards for the grouping and promotion of children, the at¬ 
tention of several people has been directed to the construction 
of composition scales. Many of these scales are available for 
use at elementary school levels. Among the best known are 
those constructed by Breed and Frostic,* Hillegas,* HudeIson ,3 
Lewis,^ Thorndike,* Trabue,® Van Wagenen,T and Willing.* 

It is not necessary in this volume to consider the construc¬ 
tion of these scales or to devote space to a detailed discussion of 
criticisms which may be leveled against them. For such in¬ 
formation the writer is referred to Lyman’s » excellent discus¬ 
sion. There are, however, certain general criticisms which 

< Breed, F. S., and Frostic, F. W. "A Scale for Mciuiuring tlie General Merit ol 
EnglUli Composition in the Sixth Grade.” Efetnetilary School Jourual, vol. 17, pp, 307- 
335 (January, 1917). 

‘ Hillcgos, M. B. The nillegos Scale for Mcaniremail of English Comtosilim hji 
young Peoplo, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia TJaivenity. 
(Grades s-is.) 

> (1) Kudclson, E. BttMson’s English Composition Scale, The World Book Com¬ 
pany, New York. (Grades 4-13.} 

(a) Hudelson, £. Sudelsan's Typical Composilioit Scale, The World Book Com¬ 
pany, New York. (Grades 2-13.) 

(3) Hudelson, E. Budelsou's Meximal Cempesiiien Seale, The World Book Com¬ 
pany, Now York, (Grades a-ls.) 

4 Lewis, E. E. Lewu’r Scale far Measuring Special Types of English Composilion. 
World Book Company, New York. (Grades 4-ia.) 

_ a Thorndike, E, L. The Thorndike Batension of the Ilitlegas Seale, Bureau of Fublico- 
tiona. Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. (All grades.) 

* Trabue, M, R. Nassau County Supplement to the Hillegas Seale, Bureau of Publica¬ 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univermty, New York. (Grades 4-12.) 

t Van Wagenen, M. J. Van Wagenen English Composition Seale. World Book Com¬ 
pany, New York. (Grades 4-12.) 

•willing, W. H, Willing Seale far Measuring Written Cempasition, Public School 
Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illiaois, (Grades 4-p.} 

»Lyman, R. L. Summary of luvesiigations Relating to Grammar, Languege, odi 
Composition, op, eit. Sec also American Educational Research Association. Review 
of Educational Research. Special Methods and Psychology of the Elementary School Sul- 
Joels, February, 1935, chapter lY, and December, 1937, chapter IV. 
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may be stated briefly. In the first place most of the scales re¬ 
fer to the old traditional types of written composition as well as 
being more or less limited to the “theme” type of writing. 
There is no guarantee that they measure at all the child’s abil¬ 
ity to do the types of writing which he should do. However, 
one or two of the scales included standardized measurements 
of certain t)^es of letter-writing. Second, some of the scales 
fail to distinguish content, structure, and form, although 
two or three of the more modern attempts have tried to 
overcome this weakness. There is, of course, reason to sug¬ 
gest that these elements be measured separately. Third, the 
chief concern in most scales appears to be the matter of form. 
Recent attempts, however, have tried to obtain some sort of 
measure of the child’s originality and inventive powers in writ¬ 
ing, Finally, there is evidence to show that most of the scales 
are neither reh’able nor valid measures of the relatively unim¬ 
portant matters and types of writing they purport to measure.* 

Much of the testing that needs to be done in written com¬ 
position can be handled by the use of informal tests. These 
should include sentence tests, paragraph tests, letter tests, 
tests in correct usage of word forms, outline tests, and tests of 
other forms of important types of writing. An informal letter 
tests was described in connection with the discussion of Prob¬ 
lem i in this chapter. Sentence, paragraph, and correct usage 
tests will be discussed in Chapter V. Informal tests of out- 

> (i) Enudsen, C. W. "A Test of the Fracticahility of the Hudchon Typical Com¬ 
position Abiiity Scale." Peaboiy Journal of EiucaUon, vol. 3, pp. 107-117 
(September, IP30). 

(a)Hofflc,J.F. "TheEsscntialB of Composition and Grammar,” Fourtee>tlkyior- 
ioet, Parti, pp, 90-115. National Society for the Study of Education. Fubiic 
Sdiool Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 1915. 

(3) See also Lyman, R. £,. Summary of Investigatiom Selating to Grammar, Lan¬ 
guage, and Comtosition, pp. 153-173. 

(4) Ibudsen, C. W. "A Test of the Practicability of the Iludelson Typical Compo¬ 
sition Scale,” Peabody Journal of EducoUon, vol. S, pp. 109-117 (September, 
1930). 

(5) Hwang, Fu. Errors and Improvment in Rating English Composilions by Means 
of a Composition Scale. Contributions to Education, No, 417. Teoebeta 
College, (jolumbia University, 1934. 
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lining and other forms of writing will, of course, fit the par- 
ticular standards used by the teacher and pupils, and because 
of their obvious content do not require detailed discussion at 
this point. All such tests should meet acceptable standards 
and be used for purposes discussed in another source.* 

A SUMMARY STATEMENT 

The present chapter has considered instructional problems 
in the teaching of the most important types of written com¬ 
position. The discussion included letter-writing, keeping re¬ 
cords, filling in forms, writing announcements and advertise¬ 
ments, writing reports and sunamaries, making a bibliography 
writing notes, memoranda, and outlines, creative writing^ 
theme-writing, and the use of tests. In the case of each in¬ 
structional job the attempt was made to consider content to be 
taught, grade-placement, and methods of teacliing. 

Some reference should be made at this point to those sources 
of material which the teacher wiU find helpful in teaching writ¬ 
ten coniposition. In the opinion of the writer some of the best 
suggestions are found in the following publications: (i) Mc- 
Broom, M. The CouTse of Study in Written Composition for the 
Elementary Grades, op. cit, (2) The Classroom Teacher, voL 
III, chapters HL, TV, VI, DC, X, XI, op. cit. (3) The Class¬ 
room Teacher, vol. VI, Part V, op. cit. (4) Scott, Z., and others. 
Sow to Teach English, op. cU. (5) WoUfarth, Julia, Sdf-Edp 
Methods of Teaching English, World Book Company, Chicago, 
1926. chapters U, VLI, VIH, X, XI, XH. (6) Mahoney, J. J. 
Standards in English, World Book Com.pany, Chicago. (7) 
Sheridan, B. M. Speaking and Writing English, Benjamin H. 
Sanborn and Company, New York, 1928. (8) Issues of Th 

Elementary English Review, op. cit. (9) An Experience Curricu¬ 
lum in English, op. cit. 

^*^^**’ Literature in the Elementary School, chapter Vt 



CHAPTER V 

INSTRUCTION IN SPEAKING 
AND WRITING CORRECTLY 

The various types of oral and written composition in which 
dementary school children should engage were discussed in 
Chapters HI and IV respectively. Emphasis was placed, 
however, upon functional aspects of instruction and upon 
types of activities which should be carried on. Little if any 
attention was given to those matters that have to do with 
speaking and writing correctly as judged by standards of good 

usage. . 

It should be obvious that the different functional language 

activities do involve certain matters of correct usage m com¬ 
mon. For example, the various and important forms of writ¬ 
ten composition such as letter-writing, keeping records, filling 
in f^rms, and others discussed in Chapter IV, involve in com¬ 
mon such matters as capitalization, punctuation, sentence and 
paragraph sense, and correct usage of words. Likewise all the 
forms of oral composition, such as conversation, story-telling, 
making speeches, and others discussed in Chapter III, involve 
mmiYinn abilities such as enunciation, pronunciation, voice, 
sentence sense, and correct usage of words. 

It is the purpose of the present chapter to discuss the teach¬ 
ing of these usage matters common to many types of language 
activities. The fact that they were not presented adequately 
in the two preceding chapters does not minimize their impor¬ 
tance, Nor does the more or less isolated treatment of them 
in this chapter imply that they constitute an instructional pro¬ 
gram in themselves without reference to the several different 
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types of expression already considered. Their importance and 
relation to the functional aspects of composition will be clari¬ 
fied in subsequent discussion, 

The attempt is made throughout the present chapter to con- 
sider problems of the selection of content to be taught, grade- 
placement, and methods of teadiing in the case of each of the 
following instructional jobs: (i) capitalization; (2) punctua¬ 
tion; (3) correct usage of words; (4) vocabulary; (5) sentence 
sense; (6) paragraphing; (7) speech, including enunciation, 
pronunciation, and voice; and (8) manuscript form. 

Before opening the discussion of these eight instructional 
jobs it seems appropriate to consider certain general proposi¬ 
tions relative to the teaching of correct usage. As presented 
here these propositions are merely expressions of the writer’s 
interpretation of observed successful teaching and of data from 
available research.^ 

r. One great need in the teaching of correct usage is a clear 
limitation of the field to be covered. For some years serious 
attempts have been made to teach too much. Overly ambi¬ 
tious textbooks and courses of study have been concerned with 
the learning of too much punctuation, too much capitalization, 
too much correct usage of words, and the like. Some of this 
teaching is important, and, as will be shown later, some is 
relatively useless. The important thing is to discover defi¬ 
nitely the items of supreme importance and to provide abun¬ 
dant and effective practice in order to secure mastery. It is 
much better for the pupil to learn a relatively small number of 
items thoroughly than to flounder in a sea of unattainable 
and unrecognizable items. 

2. There must be also a dear understanding of the specific 

’ In addition to noting nseaichea indicated throughout this chapter, the reader rrho 
wishes support for statements made herein should examine the reviews or summatles 
of research listed on page 94. For data supporting some of the following ten state¬ 
ments, see particularly Greene, H. A. ''Principles of Method In Elementary Englldi 
Composition,” op. cit, 
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content to be learned at each grade-level. Having discovered 
the items to be taught in any given field such as capitalization 
or punctuation a clear assignment of them to the various 
grades must be made. Of great importance at this point is the 
fact that the items, standards, or goals set at any given grade- 
level must be achievable. There is no economy or good sense 
in fl alfing a child to master at any given time any item that he 
cannot leam, or to achieve a standard that he cannot readi. 
Give the child a chance by clarifying for him the goals that can 
be attained! Most textbooks and courses of study are too 
difficult. 

3. Some definite agreement must be reached relative to what 
is correct and what is incorrect in the case of certain usage 
items. For example, there is lack of agreement relative to 
certain items in punctuation. A somewhat similar condi¬ 
tion exists in the case of certain items in correct usage of words. 
Obviously, this condition is conducive to indefiniteness and 
confusion. 

4. It is difficult to attach too much importance to training 
in oral composition as a background for the acquisition of 
correctness in written work. For example, there is some reason 
to believe that the pupil who has plenty of opportunity to en¬ 
gage in oral language activities, as discussed in Chapter III 
develops a sentence sense that will aid him in writing. This 
not only reduces difficulties in sentence sense in writing, but 
also enhances the learning of sudi matters as capitalization and 
punctuation. It is not fandful to say that one channel to 
the learning of many usage items in written expression lies in 
abundant practice in oral composition. 

5. It seems reasonable to affirm that the ability to speak and 
write with correctness -will come through abundant and 
effective practice rather than by means of rules to be mem¬ 
orized or discussions concerning what is correct. For example, 
correct usage of words, enunciation, voice, and the like, will 
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develop through the application of the types of practice dk 
cussed in Chapter III. They will not be achieved through the 
teaching of rules. Likewise tire learning of such matters as 
punctuation, capitalization, and correct usage of words will be 
acquired through the right sort of practice. 

This practice must be of two types. In the first place pupih 
must have ample opportunity to engage frequently in the va. 
rious types of oral and written expression described in Chapters 
III and IV. These activities in themselves present the most 
normal type of practice obtainable. In addition, whenever the 
need arises direct and highly focalized practice must be placed 
upon isolated items such as voice, enunciation, and punctua¬ 
tion, in the form of practice or drill lessons. This practice mU 
center attention and effort upon points of particularized 
difficulty. 

This insistence upon learnmg through practice may arouse 
oppoMtion from some quarters. Recently there has developed 
a notion that the law of effect means everything and the law of 
exercise has zero potency in securing mastery of good expres¬ 
sion. This means that practice in itself has very little if any 
help to offer and that, as some persons maintain, motivation, 
satisfaction, or desire to learn will do the entire job admirably. 
Ho one doubts the importance of the law of effect, but to say 
that it is capable of establishing correct responses on its own 
power smacks of loose thinking. 

^ It is doubtful if any response is ever acquired without prac¬ 
tice. ^ John Doe may desire enthusiastically to be able to play 
the piano but the mere desire will never teach him. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact he has to practice to realize his ambition. Likewise 
young Mary Brown may wish whole-heartedly to pronounce 
words correctly or to use correct grammatical expressions. 
But merely wishing won’t enable her to get very far. She’ll 
have to practice. It seems very reasonable to say that there is 
no more sense in expecting motivation, satisfaction, or desire to 
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teach correct responses on their own power than to expect mere 
practice to do the job by itself. 

The sensible view recognizes that the law of effect and the 
law of exercise work together. Responses must be practiced 
but the practice must be satisfymg. The main point is to get 
the to want to practice and see that such practice results 
in satisfaction to him. Consequently, it is important that the 
two types of practice suggested above be well motivated. 
Providiig abundant opportunity for the child to engage in the 
types of oral and written composition activities discussed in 
Copters III and IV should provide motivation for the 
practice inherent in such work. This is because the child rec¬ 
ognizes the importance of these functional types of expression, 
and because he becomes interested in them under sensible 
guidance. The second type of practice should be motivated 
by the child’s realization that the drill exercises center upon 
those particularized items which he has found to be at the bot¬ 
tom of some of his troubles in carrying on the functional types 
of expression. 

6 . Every teacher of language in the elementary school should 
realize the psychological handicaps under which she works. 
In the first place the yoimg child comes to school with some 
language habits already established. Unless his environment 
has been exceptional many of these are undesirable. In the 
home and on the street he has learned incorrect speech. Con¬ 
sequently one of the teacher’s jobs lies in breaking down these 
old and undesirable habits. This is a most difficult task. 

In addition, the average child is surrounded with associates 
who care but little about their language. The conversation 
heard in many homes and that used by children themselves is 
frequently filled with language errors that are at least incor¬ 
rect if not harmful. Since diildren possess a strong tendency 
to use the language they hear, the effect of such surroundings 
is obwous. In reality the teacher is attempting to develop 
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correct language habits in opposition to the mfluence of ea 
vironment outside the school, which in itself is unconsciously 
building poor language habits. ^ 

Then, too, the operation of the law of effect tends to in- 
crease greatly the difficulty of the teacher’s job. Not infre¬ 
quently the child’s attempts to use correct language result in 
annoyance. Perhaps his parents and other adults lack sym¬ 
pathy for correct speech in others, and they may even ridicule 
it. Likewise his playmates may in various ways attach pun¬ 
ishment to the use of correct English. Thus the teacher’s 
job becomes almost hopeless. The only remedy lies in getting 
the child to want to speak and write correctly through attach¬ 
ing satisfaction to correct expression. 

7. Many correct usage abilities should be considered as a 
group or hierarchy of skills rather than as a single ability, 
For example, the ability to capitalize is composed of many 
smaller units of skill. In fact as will be noted later, capitaliza¬ 
tion in its entirety is composed of more than a score of unit 
skills such as capitalizing the first word of a sentence, the 
names of days and months, titles, the letters “I” and “ 0 ,” 
and people’s names. A similar situation exists in the case of 
punctuation, conect usage of words and other usage abil¬ 
ities. 

■^ere are at least two advantages attached to a recognition 
of this fact. In the first place the teacher who does not care to 
assume transfer can increase efficiency of instruction by seeing 
that all important unit skills within a given ability are prac- 
faced. She does not attempt to teach the general skill of cap- 
ita^ation by covering only three or four of the unit skills 
included. Furthermore, she can distribute practice more intel- 
igently among the various unit skills. Second, a conscious¬ 
ness of the presence of unit skills enables the teacher to dis¬ 
cover the e^ct point at which any given child’s power in a 
general ability breaks down. For example, it is not enough to 
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tell the child that he cannot capitalize. One must discover 
specifically the particular unit skills in capitalization that con¬ 
stitute the breakdown in the ability to capitalize. 

8. In the practice lessons which center attention upon a 
general usage ability it is important to proceed m the light 
of individual differences. A given pupil should receive prac¬ 
tice upon his difficulties. There is no need to ask him to en¬ 
gage in practice exercises concerned with items which he has 
already mastered. Moreover, his troubles may be in punctua¬ 
tion, in usage of words, in enunciation, or in voice, but they may 
not consist of the difficulties which confront the child " across 
the aisle." The point is that any practice lesson should enable 
the child to focalize attention upon items he has not yet mas¬ 
tered, and that this attempt to individualize instruction must 
bate and provide practice upon troublesome unit skills within 
a general ability. 

9. In acquiring correct usage in oral expression too much 
importance cannot be attached to the audience situation. 
Much of the mumbling and sloppy expression that the pupil 
employs in speaking in school is particularly due to the real¬ 
ization that he is talking to no one. Usually he is reproducing 
unfamiliar ideas rather than his own. In addition, the other 
pupils in the class already know what he has to say. -Conse¬ 
quently, he senses no need for talking clearly. Only when the 
audience situation is created to such an extent that the child 
realizes he must get his ideas across to those who are listening, 
wiU he seriously attempt to enundate dearly, to organize 
ideas, and to use a pleasing voice. All the oral composition 
activities discussed in Chapter III are carried on in the light of 
a working audience attitude. 

10. As stated previously correctness in written composition 
will be mastered best through the medium of abundant and 
effective practice in writing. This practice will be of two 
types. The first is the more or less incidental practice received 
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m carrying on the various types of functional writing activity 
discussed in Chapter IV. While the content or ideas to S 
included in these writings are of chief concern, there is no douk 

that they supply some practice in correct usage in written 
composition. 

But the practice received in these functional aspects of 
wntten expression is not enough. There is need for a second 
type whicli will be found mainly in the use of definite written 
exercises orpractice compositions. These writings will beused 
for the purpose of securing practice upon and a checking of 
most of the usage items of written composition which the 
elementary school child sliould learn. 

It IS unportant that these practice compositions in written 
egressions be very brief, limited preferably to not more than a 
smgle parapph, and that they relate to a familiar experience 
contacted by the pupil. The first attempts in tlie lowest 
grades may be single sentences. Then two-sentence and three- 
sentence paragraphs may be used. By the close of the sixth 
grade they may be composed of seven or eight sentences, and 
t)e limited to single paragraphs. 

The luting of some practice compositions to single para¬ 
graphs IS conduave to the development of ability in correct 
usage m written composition. If used frequently they oro¬ 
ide a larger amount of practice than is possible through 
the use of more extensive compositions. In addition, the 
single paragraph includes practicaUy all the usage items 
which the elementary school child should learn induding 
su ma ters as punctuation, capitalization, correct usage of 
words, sentence structure, and vocabulary. Furthermore 
to IS some reason to believe that the child can learn to write 
smgle paragraphs weU, and it is not so certain that it is reason- 
,11 to write more extensive compositions suc- 

fandful to suspect that requiring 
the pupil to write extensive compositions not only establishes 
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unattainable standards of achievement, but also provides prac¬ 
tice in Tnfl.1fing errors. With the use of single paragraphs the 
concentration of attention upon correct usage and the cor¬ 
rection of errors is a much simpler matter. 

It is probably helpful to employ three types of paragraph 
■writing. The fcst is merely the copying of paragraphs from 
print. The chief advantage of this type of work is that the 
sees the form in which a sentence or paragraph is moulded, 
and he secures practice in forming sentences and paragraphs as 
they are constructed successfully. Obviously such writing 
which provides the content from the outside enables the child 
to concentrate attention upon usage and form. 

Copinng may begin in the second grade and be continued as, 
long as necessary. At first short simple sentences are used. 
Later single paragraphs are employed. At all times the con¬ 
tent copied must be familiar and the words must be within the 
child’s speaking and writing vocabulary. 

Several points must be kept in mind relative to all copying 
exercises. In the first place the teacher must realize that good 
writing cannot come from any amount of copying alone. This 
means that original writing must occur simultaneously with 
copying, and the child must understand that he copies para¬ 
graphs in order to secure control of usage for his original 
writing. Beyond doubt the exclusive or too frequent use of 
copying will do much harm to meaningful instruction in 
written composition. Second, each pupil should correct his 
own copy by comparison with the model used on the board 
or in the book. Third, care should be taken to see that the 
pupil studies the material to be copied before attempting 
to write, in the sense that he gets control of its meaning and 
form. 

The second type of paragraph writing is the dictation exer¬ 
cise. This consists of the pupil writing single sentences or 
brief single paragraphs as the teacher dictates them. The ad- 
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vantage of this work lies in enabling the child to concentrate 
attention upon correct usage in written expression, inasmi ifii 
as the content is supplied by the teacher. Obviously, since the 
teacher provides the ideas and their organization, the child’s 
job is to contribute such matters as punctuation, capitaliza¬ 
tion, indentations, and the like. As in the case of copying, the 
work may begin in the second grade with the dictation of singls 
sentences and continue through the later grades with singly 
paragraphs of several sentences. 

There are several important items to be remembered relative 
to the use of dictation exercises. First the teacher must realize 
clearly that their purpose is not to fulfill the function of written 
composition. They are mere vehicles through which usage 
can be practiced and checked. Second, the child must under¬ 
stand that he uses dictation exercises as a means of acquiring 
the usage needed in original writing. This insists that these 
exercises must be tied closely to the functional aspects of 
written composition, and that they be used only after the 
child has sensed a need for them. Third, any given dictation 
exercise should center upon one or more definite usage items. 
For example, one exercise may be concerned with punctua¬ 
tion, another with capitalization, a third with abbreviations, 
and so on. Fourth, provision should be made for the pupil 
to compare his work with the teacher’s copy on the board 
whidi has been kept covered during the process of dictating. 
This provides the means for self-correction. Finally all dic¬ 
tation exercises should carry a content and vocabulary that 
are entirely familiar to the child. 

The third type of paragraph writing is the original para¬ 
graph. In reality this work is the same as the writing of 
themes discussed under Problem 9 in Chapter IV. Here the 
child must supply the content and its organization as well as 
correctness. It is important that the pupil write about only 
those matters on which he has something to say, and it is de- 
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cidedly preferable that such themes be limited to single para¬ 
graphs through the sixth grade. 

The reader must bear in mind that the single paragraph 
limitation suggested in this discussion refers chiefly to practice 
compositions which the child writes in order to secure practice 
upon and a checking of the correctness of written expression. 
It is entirely possible, however, that the same limitation fre¬ 
quently should be placed upon the various types of functional 
writing such as keeping records, creative writing, and the writ¬ 
ing of reports, reviews, and sinnmaries. Nevertheless there 
are times when the writing of elementary pupils should cover 
more than one paragraph. A typical example of such is the 
writing of a letter in which the nature of the content requires 
two or more paragraphs. In all such cases the extensiveness 
of the composition must depend upon the purpose and content 
of the writing. 


PROBLEM I. CAPITALIZATION 
There is no particular reason for school people to be gratified 
with the results obtained up to this time in the teaching of 
capitalization. Numerous investigations of errors made at 
various grade-levels point to this fact. Studies of the written 
expression of elementary school pupils show that a large per¬ 
centage of the errors made by these children in school writing 
may be charged to mistakes in capitalization. Similar investi¬ 
gations of the writing of secondary school students show that 
at this stage the lack of the ability to capitalize is stiU quite pro¬ 
nounced. A third group of reports indicates clearly that the 
difficulty is found also in the writing of college students. As 
discovered by some of these researches difficulty in capitaliza¬ 
tion persists to no small degree through all educational levels.* 

_ * Space G&nnot bo given here to a complete Hating or a. aummary of ell the available 
invatigations of errors in capitalization. Those made by Betz and Marshall, Dicbcl 
and Sean, Spray, Sunnc, and Symonds end Lee, are typical of the group which pertairu 
paitieUy or fully to the ‘work of elementary school pupils, Studies by Anderson, Axtoi- 
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An examination of the individual investigations and the 
summary of 33 studies made by Harap * shows the types of 
capitalization errors which cause the most trouble. These are; 
(1) failure to capitalize proper nouns; (2) failure to capitalize 
the title of a book, the title of an article, the titles of diapter 
headings, and the titles of newspapers; (3) failure to capitalize 
the first word of a direct quotation; (4) wrong use of capitals 
in writing the names of school subjects that should not be 
capitalized; (5) capitalizing the title of a person when it is used 
as a common noun; (6) mistakes in capitals at the be^nningof 
a sentence; (7) failure to capitalize proper adjectives; (8) failure 
to capitalize “whereas” and “resolved” and the first following 
word in a formal resolution; (9) failure to capitalize historical 
events, periods, and movements; (10) failure to capitalize the 
names of sacred books; and (11) failure to capitalize abstract 
words when strongly personified. 

It is unfortunate that many of these investigations have 
not gathered data from the types of writing in which it is 
most important for pupils to engage. At least, for purposes 
of elementary school work, studies of errors found in tlie aca¬ 
demic and classical types of writing are of but little help. 
Obviously it is much more important to discover capitaliza¬ 
tion errors made by pupils in writing normal letters and 
Other types of written expression discussed in Chapter IV, 

strong, Asbbaugh, Chamborlain, Guiler, Johnson, Leonard, Lyman, McCarty, Pressy, 
Undgers, Stormzand, and Sullivan ore among the most significant of those mads at tte 
high school level. The available studios of the errors made by college students are 
those reported by Ashbaugh, Chapman, Eason, Johnson, Parker, Porter, Seaton, 
Stormzand, and Vaughn. Forabrief summniy of cachof these investigations the reader 
is referred toi (i) Lyman, R. L. "Summary of Investigations Relating to Grammar. 
Language, and Composition.” Elmeutary S^oal Journal, December, ipar, pp, add-syS. 
January, 1932, pp. 3S2-3d3. (2) Lyman, R. L. Summary ef JnvesUgatioiu JithtUng lo 
Grammar, Language, and Comfasii-ion, Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 
3d, pp. 82-124, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, 1929, (3) Leonard, j. F., 
''EnglishLonguage.” EeviewaJ Educational Research, vol. i, No. s, chapter IV, Nntional 
Education Association, Washington, D.C., ipat. Urcenc, II. A. “English Language." 
Reeiew oj Educational Research, February, 1935, cliapter IV, and December, 1937, chap¬ 
ter IV. 

a Harap, H, “The Most Common Grammatical Errors." English Journal, pp. 440- 
44d Qune, 1930.) 
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Investigations with this point in mind are now under way.' 

It is the purpose of the discussion presented in this section 
to consider the matter of improving instruction in capitaliza¬ 
tion. There are four fundamental problems to be raised. 
These are: (i) What items should the child be taught to capi¬ 
talize? (2) How can these items be spread over the grades? 
(3) What should characterize procedures in teaching capitaliza¬ 
tion? and (4) What can be done to test achievement in this 
ability? 

I. What should the child be taught to capitalize? The first 
step in improving instruction in capitalization lies in discover¬ 
ing the content to be taught. This should be done specifically 
in order to determine the particularized items to be included. 
It seems reasonable to assume, if one takes the time to 
analyze carefully the various types of writing in which people 
could engage, that possible particularized items can be located. 

Such an analysis yields a rather extensive list of capitaliza¬ 
tion situations. Among the items included are the following: 

1. The pronoun “ 1 .” 

2. Proper nouns. 

3. Names of persons. 

4. First word in a sentence. 

5. Names of the days in the wedt. 

6. Names of the months. 

7. Names of special days. 

8. First word of a direct quotation. 

9. Salutation of a letter. 

10. Names of the Deity. 

II. The Bible and other sacred books. 

12. A title preceding a person’s name. 

13. Complimentary close of a letter. 

14. Names of historical periods, movements, or events, 
ij. First and important words in a title. 

16. First word of every line of poetry, 

17. Abbreviations “A.D." and "B.C.” 

• McKee, rwil. CapUalization lirrors in Children's Writins. Unpublished. 
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i8. Degrees and abbreviated titles following a person’s nniTi f. 
^ 9 - Words based on names of groups of persons and organiai- 

20. Abstract words strongly personified. 

21. “Whereas" and "Resolved" and the first subsequent word 
m formal resolutions. 

22. The letter " 0 ” when used with nouns in direct address 

23. Words derived from names of particular places and things 

24. Names of groups of persons and organizations. ‘ 

25. Words derived from names of persons. 

26. Names of streets and avenues. 

27. Initials. 

28. Names of particular places and things.* 


The above list of unit skills in capitalization is undoubtedly 
extensive and appears to be rather formidable. It cer tainly 
shows that instruction in capitalization is really a matter of 
teaching a score or more of very highly particularized skills. 
But perhaps all of them are not really important enough to 
warrant serious consideration. As a matter of fact, some of 
these unit skills are involved in only rather specialized and 
highly scholastic types of writing. Obviously there is no rea¬ 
son why the elementary school should become particularly ex- 
ated about the mastery of such items. Its job is to teach first 
and most thoroughly those items which are needed most in do¬ 
ing the more useful types of writing, and which the elementary 
school child can master. 

mat is needed, therefore, is a careful analysis of the types of 
writing in which the elementary school pupil does and should 
engage under the stimulation of an enriched and functional 
course of study in written composition. This wiU include the 
^alysis of letters, records, reviews, summaries, and the other 
types of ^tten composition discussed in Chapter IV. The 
results will show in general what items in capitalization are 
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the most important to teach. The remaining items can 
wait 

Such an analysis will provide the following particularized 
unit skills. It is recommended here that these and only these 
skills be taught directly in the elementary school. Others may 
be presented if and when the need arises; 

1. The first word of a sentence. 

2. The pronoun “ 1 .” 

3. The names of streets and avenues. 

4. The names of days of the week. 

5. The names of those organizations to which the children be¬ 
long. 

6. The names of special days. 

7. The name of the school. 

8. Common titles preceding names of persons. 

9. The names of race and nationality. 

10. The names of the Deity. 

11. The name Bible. 

12. Abbreviations of proper nouns and titles. 

13. The first word of a line of poetry. 

14. The first word of a direct quotation. 

15. The capitalization needed in outlining. 

16. The names of firms, 

17. The names of all important geographical localities. 

18. The names of cities and states in general. 

19. The names of the months. 

20. The addressives Mr., Mrs., and Miss. 

21. Names of persons. 

22. Titles of compositions and names of books. 

23. Initials, 

^ One caution should be mentioned at this point. The above 
list presents what are probably the most important capitaliza¬ 
tion skills shown by frequency of use alone. This does not 
necessarily mean that they are most appropriate in terms of 
learning difiSculty. Some may be learned incidentally with 
ease. Others may be too difficult for the elementary school 
child to master. Until valid data on difificulty are gathered, 
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however, the list represents a most appropriate teaching iol, 
for the elementary school. ® ^ 

It is interesting to note the emphasis placed upon various 
unit skills in capitalization by textbooks in language. A 
rather large number of studies have shown that various ^ries 
disagree widely in the unit skills they attempt to teach; that 
some series present at least a dozen different unit skills, while 
others present as few as three; and that some books provide 
great emphasis upon such relatively ununportant items as the 
first word in every line of poetry, and at the same time utterly 
ignore other items that are of much greater value.* It is 
obvious that any series of language textbooks which hopes to 
do a good job in teaching capitalization should present each 
unit skiU as a learning task in itself, unless it believes in assum¬ 
ing an unwarranted amount of transfer. In addition it should 
provide more opportunity in learning to capitalize such items 
as “the names of streets and avenues,” “the names of the 
months of the year,” and “the names of the days of the 
week,” than it does for the learning of such uncommon items 
as the first word in a line of poetry.” 

Thus the job of discovering what to teach in capitalization is 
essentially a matter of determining the particularized unmas¬ 
tered and learnable unit skills found in the types of writing in 
which elementary school chUdren do and should engage. Only 
the most useful skills should constitute the basic course of 
study, ^d the remmning items used occasionally in more 
scholastic types of writing can wait until the fundamentals are 
rnastered. Each unit skill should be taught in its own right un¬ 
til ample evidence is available to show that transfer is so gen. 
era! that the child who learns to capitalize the names of the 


oI Iwi Md*i± Coin™ u of® mtistcrs’ theses made at the State UiUvcreity 

o ofthem ®®.® ^ Fo* the best available summaly 

I'OnBU-iSe Textbooks." ^ 
IMS), pp. 150-302 (May, 1938), pp, 

a 7 S-a 84 (November, 1938), pp. 309-^17 (December, 1938). J'- vo 
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days of the week acquires through that learning the ability to 
capitalize the names of months or the names of streets nnfT 
avenues. Finally it is obvious that with learning difficulty 
equal the most opportunities for practice should be given to the 
most important unit skills. 

2, Eow woy the items to he taught in capitalization he spread 
over the grades? Courses of study and the most recently pub¬ 
lished textbooks do not agree relative to the grade-placement 
of capitalization. Several investigations have shown that 
modern texts vary greatly in the grade-level at which a given 
item is presented, and also in the number and range of grades 
in whii any item is provided opportunity for practice.* 
This rather chaotic condition must mean that no de^ite and 
complete information concerning the grade-placement of capi¬ 
talization items is available. 

There are at least three general principles which should 
govern the grade-placement of capitalization items.® Most 
certainly any unit skill or item should be taught in that grade 
in which the functional writing activities of children demand its 
use. It should not be taught before this time, and after actual 
need arises its teaching should not await the time when the 
child can learn and apply a set of rules. Obviously, the appli¬ 
cation of this principle lends both meaning and purpose to the 
teaching that is done. Second, no unit skill should be taught 
in any grade where it cannot be learned. Clearly there can be 
no purpose in asking the child to learn an item which is be¬ 
yond his ability and understanding. Finally, any item that 
has had initial presentation in the light of the two foregoing 
prindples should receive further practice in any subsequent 
grade where lack of mastery is discovered. 

To determine grade-placement in terms of present use — the 

' Sec footnote on prcccdlnit poRe. 

• For other suggested principles sec Greene, H. A. "Principles of Method in Ele- 
nentery English Composition," op. cit, 
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first prindple - one must analyze the types of writmg in wHch 
duldren do and should engage at each grade-level under th? 
stimulation of an enriched course of study in written comnosi. 
tion.^ THs IS merely a matter of discovering the capitalization 
requirements inh^erent in the types of writing discussed in 
Chapter IV. The discovery of grade-placement in terms of 
difficulty-the second and third principles - requires a do- 
termination of the learning difficulty of the various unit skills 
the collection of information relative to the items that can and 
cannot be learned at various grade-levels, and a study of the 
perastency of errors. Unfortunately no objective data are 
available on the entire problem. Considerable work has been 
done on the persistency of errors and appropriate investiga- 
tions have dready been noted. Additional studies hL 
located certain capitalization items that have not been learned 
by the dose of the sixth grade. For example, Craig* and 
Guiler»have collected data upon which they conclude that the 
following Items should be deferred: (i) abstract words strongly 
persomfied; (2) names of historical events and movements; (3) 
&st and important words in a title; (4) names of sacred boiks 
tS; names of speaal days; (6) proper adjectives; and (7) be- 
lines of poetry. It should be mentioned, however, 
rath / performed in these experiments was of a 

rather formal character, and apparently had little to do with a 

f composition. Undoubtedly the 
mg difficulty of a given capitalization item will depend 
paxUally upon ^e provision of frequent opportunity for the 

cMd to engage m meaningful writmg which involves the unit 
sfcul m question. 

While littie dependable information is available concerning 
the grade-placement of capitalization items, one is neverth^ 

Association of Teachers of EngUshBvMn, 

> Guiler, W. “Improvliie AbUity in CopitoUiaUon," op. cU. 
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less free to maJce suggestions. The following graded program 
is based upon requirements inherent in the types of writing dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter IV. It is possible for these items to be 
learned by the close of the sixth grade, and the outline has been 
used successfully in elementary schools. It is not, however, 
supported by valid and complete objective data: * 

Geads I 

1. The first word of a sentence. 

2. The personal pronoun “I.” 

3. The child’s own ixame. 

Grade n 

1. Continued attention to first-grade items. 

2. The name of the school. 

3. The name of own town or dty. 

4. The names of persons and places. 

Grade III 

1. Continued attention to second-grade items. 

2. The names of days of special observance. 

3. Titles of books and stories. 

4. The names of the months. 

5. The name of the child’s own street. 

6. The names of local geographical items. 

7. Mr,, Mrs., and Miss. 

8. The complimentary close of a letter. 

9. The salutation of a friendly letter. 

10. The child’s own state. 

Grade IV 

1. Continued attention to third-grade items. 

2. The names of the days of the week. 

3. The names of cities and states. 

4. The names of organizations to which the child belongs. 

$. The names of streets. 

6. Items needed in outlining at tliis stage, 

7. Tides of compositions. 

’ The reader should examine aim the sugKCSted grade-idaccmcnt o( capitollzatlon la 
, AnExferioica Curriculum in Enilish, op. cU., chapter XV. 
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Grade V 

1. Continued attention to fourth-grade items. 

2. AU items needed in outlining. 

3- Titles used with names of persons, 

4- The names of firms. 

5. Gentlemen, Sirs. 

6. The first word of a line of poetry, 

7. All geographical names. 


Grade VI 

I. Continued attention to fifth-grade items, 
a. The names of the Deity and tlie Bible 

3. In direct quotation. 

4. Abbreviations of titles and proper names. 


Of course no hard-and-fast line can be drawn relative tn 
e ma,tter of grade-placement of capitalization items The 

should not be 
children's functional 

writing activities do not demand them. However there is 
to ati aat cuidron should be doing 

«cbde certain Items that should be taught because types 

wordJenrV^r capitalization of the first 

in the^^oi'rt “P ” <lo™ 

to “* P“P"^ who » dde 10 

S itlrrr ™‘“!- i> to teach 

mandwl 1. are needed at the time when they are de- 

should topiy ‘ activities in which children do and 

««®*s the methods late used m tecchmg 
*= ™tat there are at leas! 
used in tparh*^”*u^^ ra which shouid apply to the procedure 

Ms ^ °t any one of its unit 

s of these insists that any given item should 
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be taugit when a natural writing need for it arises. Thus 
the teaching of those items of capitalization involved in writing 
letters will be taught in connection with the first letter-writing 
activities. Likewise the teaching of those items involved 
in outlining will be taught when a real need for outlining arises. 
To reserve teaching for such real situations lends meaning 
and motivation to the learning to be done. To teach any 
given item as a job in itself long before the need arises cer¬ 
tainly is not conducive to effective learning. 

The second principle proposes that the interests of effective 
learnmg of capitalization will be served best by providing 
children with numerous real opportunities to engage frequently 
in the types of writing suggested in Chapter IV. These writ¬ 
ing actmties will not only lend meaning and interest to the job 
of attackmg capitalization difficulties directly, but they will 
also provide extensive practice in a most normal and real 
setting. To attempt to teach capitalization as an isolated skill 
itself without provision for these writing activities leads to 
formalism and is likely to prove fatal to learning. 

But merely providing opportunities to write important 
things is not enough even though such work may be coupled 
vfith a definite location of errors. The third principle insists 
therefore that particularized difficulties must be isolated for 
definite practice or drill. For example, the teacher and the 
child may discover that the latter's work in letter-writing, in 
the writing of announcements, summaries, and the like, in¬ 
dudes a persistency of difficulties in capitalizing proper nouns 
and the names of days and montlis. Consequently provision 
is made for the pupil to direct attention exclusively to the 
eradication of these difficulties through the medium of practice 
exerdses.' 

' Such procedure fe cMcntial to Ruoil teachins of most of the inechenics an well as 
rapitulimtion. I>'ot example see: (l) Leonard, J. 1 *. Hit. (if I'raelicn Exercises in Teach- 
mg CspUalisisUon and Pnneluolion, (rontcibutions to Education, No. 37a, Teachers 
C^e;c, Columbia University, New York, 1930. (a) Thomas, J. E. The JUiminathn q/ 
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_ Such exercises may be used in at least three forms ti, 

B irst tte workbook. Thcoo are reaJly book, of 
lessons sheete n^duang various types of written compoa 
tion. Usually the child works his way throueh each 1 p^ 
sheet wWch gives opportunity to practice the capitalization of 
several types of items. The second type of practice materid 
K the dictation exercise. _ Usually this is composed of content 
which the teacher supplies and dictates to the child who in 
turn prowdes the necessary capitalization as he writes 
n^ly, there is the practice sheet which the teacher may 
impose and supply in mimeographed form. The child’! 

a matter of supplying correct capitalization as 
he reads through or studies the lesson sheet. There is some 
eiadmce to show that aJl these types of practice exercises are 

hdpful m improving the child’s ability to capitalize in writing 
ms own material. "nuug 

Two of three points should be kept in mind relative to these 

pr^ce or oxerdscs. In first place, it il p^S 

that they will prove effective only when they grow out of the 

child s normal writing activities Thsif {o fu > 

not to ^ aciivities. That is, these exercises ore 

to at Ealla, 

toJti .rt InP=tsistunt difficulties iaye been 
located in the child s writmg. From the child’s viewpoint 

Dractice“‘^'“° P'^rpose to their use. S^nd, 

Lties in^X'^'^ individual diffi¬ 

culties m the sense that each child is asked to work at only 

unpublished Master's 

B^mUoa of CertoL SedJalSi? • (3) WUIlams, H. J. An 

Thesis, State University of Iowa Iowa* Cltv”?***^' Ttackine. Unpublished Master’s 
proving Ability in Capltdisation » w T' ( 4 ) OuUer, W. S. "Im- 

IvstrueUmal Effect of a SieciBe Tvi/nf Tn E^enger, R. W. An Mvohiation of the 
Thesis. State University of hwa^IowaatTr*'^^^^^^^^ tJnpublished Master’s 

J. R. "PracticeMaterial"iSdE- E., sndRowe. 
PP-SS-SS (March, 1933). (7) Quam N E "plr^# fRw™. vol, lo, 
Certain PunetuaKon Errors UnDubUshoH iw Drill on the EtminaUon of 

Iowa City. Iowa, 193T Master’s Thesis. State University of Iowa 
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those drills which pertain to those items which cause his 
troubles. Third, the content of the exercises should deal 
with material that is familiar to the child rather than with 
ideas that are beyond his experiences or with sentences and 
expressions which he himself never uses. Finally, the exercises 
should be concerned with all the unit skills in capitalization 
that require direct attention rather than with only three or 
four particularized items. There is reason to believe that 
adherence to these four propositions indicates that the dic¬ 
tation and the practice exercises which the teacher carefully 
constructs in the light of the graded course of study and the 
individual difficulties of her children are superior to the 
commercial workbook. 

Instruction in capitalization should not begin until shortly 
before the diildren write material involving capitals. This is 
usually in the latter part of the first grade. For some time 
the teacher has been calling attention to capitals in the chil¬ 
dren’s names, in the titles of familiar books, in the reading 
content to which the children are exposed, and in other well- 
known materials. This is her way of teaching the meaning 
and some of the simple uses of capitals. Finally when the 
children begin to write they arc reminded about the necessity 
of capitalizing. As writing activities progress and multiply 
individual errors arc located. Then practice exercises are 
utilized in attempting to improve the situation. From the 
second grade through the sixth the entire job is a matter of 
presenting new uses of capital letters through telling and 
showing, providing varied opportunities for functional writing, 
and utilizing practice exercises. 

One more point should be mentioned. It is entirely possible 
that the ability to capitalize certain items is enhanced by the 
development of sentence sense. This in turn is aided by a rich 
background of work in oral expression. In other words, 
frequent opportimities to engage in the oral composition activi- 
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ties described in Chapter ni aid in developinji sentence « 
which in itself provides help in acquiring the ability to ^ 
certain unit skills in capitalization successfully. ^ 

4- Sow may fupil achievemcnl in capitalisation be measured? 
There are several purposes for which tests may be used in 
teacfcng capitalization. They may be employed to dete^ 
whether^ teaching is necessary. They are valuable ai^I 
dis^vering the particularized difficulties of individud ta 
dren. They may be of service also in measuring improvement 

results from teaching and prac- 
tice. To be redly helpful, however, these tests should be mn 
structed in such a manner that the particularized unit skiUs to 
be taught at any given grade-level are tested as isolateSfems 
There are several standardized tests available which include 
materid on capitalization. The great majority of these hot 

““ “ ‘he. “i; 

school level Only a few are suitable for elementary school 
purposes. Among the best of those are: (i) Pressev Seaton 
^ Ess^tid. Test in English CompoLw Sit 

V Diagnostic Test in iw 

W rko® “ir??’ ““ intermediste 

S J ^ English,* applicable in 

^e ffith and sixth grades; (4) The Clapp-Young ^ E^ish Test 





Leonard. J. P. 71 Emporia, Kansaa. 

Book Company, New York. *” “'X* CapiUiUzaHon. World 

Boston*’*’’ f" Correct EM Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Compa^’ Boston!^”'* R. Tlie Clapp-Young English Test. Houghton Mifflin 

Diviaion."stSi Ufflvetaity"!inwa.^Iowft I-mguage Tost. Extension 
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zation.' The chief difficulty with using most of these tests lies 
in the fact that they fail to test several unit skills in capitaliza¬ 
tion. Furthermore, they do not extend down through the 
second and third grades. 

Most of the testing which the teacher needs to do can be 
done effectively through the use of home-made informal tests. 
With such materials one can make certain that every unit 
skill is tested at the grade-level at which it is taught. This 
mpans that the testing can be made to fit the content of the 
course of study. 

These informal tests should be made in the light of the re¬ 
quirements in capitalization which the writing activities of 
the children demand. They will cover familiar sentences; the 
headings, salutations, addresses, and closings of letters; ab¬ 
breviations, titles, outline form; the names of persons and 
places, and all other items suggested in previous discussion. 
It is most important that the content of these tests be familiar 
to the child and that they present capitalization items in forms 
quite similar to those met in actual writing situations. It is 
imperative also that all this testing be linked dosely to the 
teaching that is done. 

PROBLEM 2. PUNCTUATION 

Apparently the results of instruction in punctuation are no 
better than those obtained in capitalization up to the present 
time. In fact, numerous investigations show that punctuation 
errors are found more frequently than capitalization errors in 
various forms of written expression. Indeed, in the light of 
these investigations most of the mechanical errors tabulated 
may be charged to incorrect usage of words and faulty punc- 
tuadon. 

The investigations made at the elementary school level show 

' Culler, W. S., and Henry, R. L. Gmler-Iltnry Preliminary DiagnotUc Test in 
CapUeUsation, HiU-Srown Printing Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 
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that mistakes in punctuation constitute from annmv; x, 
one-third to more than one-half the total errom 
Siimlar studies in the secondary school indicate that tifeT 
centage of errors due to incorrect punctuation is even 
at this level. Reports made of investigations of the wr£ 
of college students and other adults expose the fact 2 
punctuation errors constitute from less ?han me-Wth^ 
more than one-half the total errors tabulated. Zv S 
^ese and other investigations show that difficulties in uLc 
tuation persist through all educational levels.* All these 
sear^es taken together certainly establish the fact ttat it 
ability to punctuate has not been taught well It is in 2 
to ^ thxt tte „Hch serve L ttc gra««S 
^culty are: (i) no period at the end of a sentence- (2) fahure 
o use a colon; (3) lack of period after abbreviations- fa) no 
question mark at the end of a question; (5) faUure to si ofi 
non-restnctive clause by a comma; (6) failure to set oS a 
“«^as; (7) lack of commas in setting off an ap- 

larh!" wti®-^investigations are not particu¬ 
larly helpful in discovering the punctuation which die els- 

Items wluch have not been learned, but many of them havl 
be^ concerned whh more or less classical t^es of writog 

functional t which children make in more 

unctional types of writmg such as those discussed in Chapter 

T in locating 

su cient specificity to permit determination of 

Sitmnary 

R.L. “Sun,™,.™ no. Sa-iod. ot. eil M T.vnrSn. 


iiBonard. J, p. t __T Tr .. unu ^.omposmon," 

1937, chapter IV. Several of the moT, ^ *935, chapter IV, apd December, 

made at the State University of Iowa and arrV“'^'i* S™ ''"P«Mi»lied maatcra’ theses 
«siiy or iowa and at Colorado State College of Education. 
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highly focalized items to be taught. Finally, it is entirely 
possible that some of the errors made are concerned with items 
which have no business in an elementary school course of study. 

As in the case of capitalization there arc four basic problems 
to consider relative to the improvement of instruction in 
punctuation. These are: (i) What items should be taught? 
(2) What part of the work should be done at a given grade- 
levd? (3) What should characterize methods of teaching to 
he employed in the classroom? and (4) What means are avail¬ 
able for measuring pupil accomplishment? The remainder 
of the discussion in this section is concerned with these four 
problems. 

I. What itetns should he taught in punctuation? Obviously 
the teaching of punctuation cannot be improved without 
itiaVmg certain that children spend their learning time in 
attacking those items of greatest importance rather than 
wasting effort upon items of little if any concern. This re¬ 
quires, among other things, an objective discovery of the items 
liat are most useful in the writing that people do and should 
do, and a subsequent determination of learning difficulty at the 
elementary school level. 

It is not difficult to discover the total number of punctuation 
itsms to whidi it is possible for the school to expose the child. 
This merely requires an intensive analysis of various types of 
good writing or perhaps a study of manuals of correct writing 
compiled by expert students of English. Detailed particulari¬ 
zations of items obtained from such sources have been pre¬ 
sented in reports such as those by Greene,* Symonds and Lee,® 
and Willing,* and it is interesting to note that the number of 


' Gieenc, H, A. "A Criterion for a Course ol Study in tiio Mechanics of Compod- 
lion," Elementary EHglish Review, pp. 7-9; 23 (January, 1931). 

‘Symonds, P., and Lee, Rnldwin. “Studies in the Learning of English Expres^on 
t” Teachers College Record, ]>p. 461-480 (February, 1029). 

> Willing, M. II. Vnfii Diagnosis in High School Composition, Contributions to 
Education, No, 230. Teachers College, Columliln University, New York, 1926. 
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items presented is rather astonishing. For example Symonds 
and Lee report 75 specifics and Greene presents 124. Obvi. 
ously the task in teaching punctuation is another illustration of 
the unit skill proposition. 

There is no particular reason why the school should attempt 
to teach aU these unit skills. Some are of considerable impor¬ 
tance, and undoubtedly others are quite inconsequential. The 
real problem, therefore, is to discover which of these skills are 
of fundamental importance. When once this is known some 
progress can be made in determining which fundamental items 
are useful and learnable for the elementary school pupil. We 
can then set about securing mastery of the most important 
unit skills, leaving the remainder for subsequent attacks. 

But the job of determining the relative value of punctuation 
items is not simple. Merely analyzing children’s writings with 
all the errors involved is rather futile as a means of selecting 
material to be taught, although it has possibilities as an 
aid in determining grade-placement.* Likewise, analyzing the 
writing of various people to tabulate frequency of use is not 
entirely valid because of the large number of errors such 
material contains.* Sound information cannot be obtained 
from the authors of language textbooks for the simple reason 
that they do not agree on the value of various punctuation 
items or standards to be employed.^ One might analyze the 
writings of educated and cultivated people who have paid 
some attention to the technique of writing if a criterion for 

' Gdler, W. S. " Analysis of Children’s Writing as a Bnsis for Instruction in BngUsb,” 
Journal of Educational Method, vol. s, pp. asp-aOl (February, ipaO). 

“ (i) RuMen, H., and Pressey, S. "A Statistical Study of Correct Usage In Punctua¬ 
tion," English Journal, vol. 13, pp, 32S-331 (Slay, 19*4). This Investigation covered 
the analysis of business and personal letters and rnagasincs. The report preaents s 
list of minimum essentials in punctuation as dictated by frequency of usage. The list 
includes seven unit skills for the coinnaa, three for the period, three for the colon, two for 
quotation marks, the somlcolon and the apostrophe, and one each foe the question mark, 
the exclamation point, and the dash. (3) Bobltltt, Sarah. ''Shortcomlnga in the 
Written Expression of Adults." Reported in Bobbitt, F. CurricuUm IniiestigotioM 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illlnoia. 

3 See footnote, page 262, 
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sdecting such persons were available. Greene,^ and Prehm,® 
recognizing the inadequacy of making frequency counts in 
just any writings, have attempted to utilize more promising 
sources. They analyzed the manuals of style of seven publish¬ 
ing houses on the assumption that the editorial departments 
of such firms are, by right of their work, best able to evaluate 
the many different punctuation skills. Of a total of 124 items 
discovered only 57 unit skills were found to be included in 
four or more of the manuals. The limi tations of this procedure 
has been pointed out by the investigators and others.^ The 
great need for careful determination of punctuation items to 
be taught became obvious from the results of Bontrager’s 
report.^ 

It fi psms to the writer that the punctuation items to be 
taught in the elementary school are those which are needed 
for correct work by children in doing the types of writing dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter IV. These items will be highly particu¬ 
larized in terms of unit skills, they will be leamable, and they 
will be based upon the most fundamental punctuation situa¬ 
tions discovered by available studies. The following is a 
suggested list. 

1 . The period 

(1) At the end of a declarative or imperative sentence. 

(2) After initials. 

(3) After abbreviations, including Mr. and Mrs. 

(4) After numbers used in lists of spelling words, questions, 
problems, and the like. 

> Greene, H. A. "A Criterion for n Course of Study in the Mechanics of Written 
Composition," op, cit, 

’ Frehm, F. Editorial Practices as Criteria for the Cowse of Study in Capitalizatiat and 
Punettutiott. Unpublished Mnater'a Thesis. College of Education, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa Gty, Iowa. 

>Betts, E. A. "Stylo Books as o Source of Information," Elementary English Se- 
view, vol. 10, pp. 333-334, 338 (Novcmiicr, 1933). 

< Bontrager, 0 . R. “An Experimental Appraisal of Pupil Control of Certain Punctu¬ 
ation Items,” Research Studies in lilenunlary School Language, No. i, Studies in Edu- 
cation, vol. 9; No. a, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 1934. 
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(S) Mter the letters and figures used in the subheaH 
first sub-top.cs, ond second sub-topic, b. 

H. The comma 

(1) Between the name of city and state. 

(2) Between the day of the month and the year 

(3 To separate a series of words, phrases, or clauses 
(4) To set off appositive. ■ 

T? meaning clear if otherwise not clear 
(Oj After the salutation in a friendly letter. 

/ns complimentary close of a letter 

s^Sr*" the rest of the 

III. The question mark at the end of a question. 

IV. Quotation marks 

(1) Enclosing titles of books, magazines, titles of storiei 
teuVtr*”^ (depending upon style of bibUography 

(2) Around direct quotation. 

V. The apostroplie 
(i) In possessives. 

“Sr 

VII. The colon 

(1) To set off a list. 

(2) After the salutation in a business letter. 

VIII. The exclamation mark 

The reader should understand that the foregoing Hst is 
in tlie types of writing discussed 

r«,r V available and important 

inrliidp/i' V. ^ ^e^^tain schools some items not 

ere lould be added and others discarded. The 
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matter depends largely upon the types of writing included in 
the course of study in written composition. Only those items 
should be taught which represent the basic needs in the writing 
that children do and should do, and for talented children there 
diould be some attention to specialized items necessary for 
creative writing. 

2. Eovt) should the unit skills in punctuation he spread ovet 
the grades? As in the case of capitalization there are at least 
three main principles which should be used in determining the 
grade-placement of any given unit skill in punctuation.* These 
are: (i) an item should be taught in that grade where it is 
required by the types of writing in which the child should 
engage as provided by a carefully graded and functional 
course of study in written composition; (2) an item should be 
taught at a time when children can understand its use and are 
capable of learning it; and (3) any item which has had initial 
presentation in the light of the two foregoing principles should, 
be taught also in subsequent grades where lack of mastery is 
discovered. 

As early as 1918 Smith ® discovered wide variation in the 
grade-placement of punctuation items. These results were 
later substantiated by Stratemeyer and Bruner,’ and Schlauch.'* 
More recent investigations show that the most modern text¬ 
books are not in agreement relative to grade-placement and 
that certain punctuation skills receive their initial presentation 
in three different grades as dictated by modern texts.’ These 

‘Por other suggested prindples see Greene, H. A. ''Principles of Method in Ele¬ 
mentary English Composition,’’ op. cU, 

’ Smith, H. “Technical Points in Elementary English," Elctnenlary School Jotmiol, 
vol. 19, pp. 54-68 (September, 1918). 

3 Stratemeyer, F., and Bruner, H. Rating Elemailory School Courses of Study, 
Studies of the Bureau of Curriculum Research of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Bulletin No. i. Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1926. 

4 Sclilauch, G. A Study of Current Fractiees in the Slate Courses of Study in tanguaga 

end Grammar, Unpublislicd Master’s Thesis. Department of Education, University of 
Wsshington, Seattle, Washington, ipad, ' 

‘ See footnote, page 362. 
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facts certainly show that great disparity exists in j 
placement of punctuation items, and they indicate 
that sound information concerning whaf grade 
should be used is lacking. grade-placement 

To determine grade-placement of punctuation itn™ • 
terms of the cliild’s present use as dictated bv thp rl * 
of Us writing antiviti« re,nin;s an of ts dlTt ' 

tJP^ of writing is psodnoes. Son., wo* has 

at tUs ss^cl of the pioblem through the analysis of cUI 
dren’s wrrtmg both in and out of school 

show that a relatively smaU number of SerenTttms*^ 
great maiority of punctuation situa^ra: fl'gS 

has been made to investigate this problem. There are how 

itl different JZ 

show the ner.' I ™ *7°^ further investigations wind 

sLi^stoXS'^-°'.“^'i^f data tom these 

Mudies should help m mdicating the several grade-levels at 

^ich practice on given items should continue Se a 

P-W 

tion °f error in specific punctua- 

items show that several items carry a load of difficulty aU 

Cdlege of Eductttfon^St^t^Un^S Unpublished Doctor’sThesie. 

L E. A SMy of Apa nv ,7 S*’'' W CockeriU. 

Unpublished Master's Thesis Stuns J? of Certain PmutmUon 

(3) HMllton,B. A I°wii City, lows, 1931. 

at%on //c/u ^. Unpiiblishe/Mn Jf Grade-Placenteftl ojPmcUh 

lows aty, Iowa, 193,. (4) See P / University of lows. 

Leltere, Grade by GtJe. UnpuSd studv^r. of Fnnetmion Item in Childrm’i 

npuDiisaea study, Colorodo State College of Education, 1936s 
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through school.* Among these items the following are of con¬ 
siderable importance: 

1. Omitting the period at the close of a sentence. 

2. Using a comma in place of a period at the dose of a sentence. 

3. Omitting the apostrophe in the possessive. 

4. Omitting the quotation marks surrounding direct quotation. 

5. Using a period for a comma in sentences, 

6. Omitting a question mark at the end of a question. 

7. Failing to use a comma to set off words of direct address. 

8. Failure to use a comma in a date. 

9. Omission of a comma to separate a series. 

10. Omission of comma after introductory expression such as 
“Yes” or “No.” 

While the foregoing investigations have collected some 
information of value for the dementary school, they by no 
mpanfi have given an adequate answer to the problem of grade- 
placement in punctuation. In the first place their data were 
gathered for the most part from scholastic or traditional types 
of writing. It is much more important for the elementary 
school to obtain information concerning the grade-placement 
of punctuation items from the most functional types of writing. 
Studies should be made which relate to the usage and difficulty 
of the unit skills in punctuation involved in letters, announce¬ 
ments, records, advertisements, summaries, etc. Second, most 
of the studies of difficulty secured information before the 
most valuable unit skills in terms of important writing per¬ 
formances were known. It would have been a decided improve¬ 
ment to have discovered difficulty subsequent to valid inves- 


‘ For example sec (i) Symonds, P,, and Lee, B. “Studies in the Learning of English 
Expression I," op, cit. (2) Guiler, W. S. ‘‘Improving Ability to Punctuate,” Elc- 
mmUtry EngUsk Review, vol. 7, pp. 319-122 (November, 1930). (3) Craig, S. “Min¬ 

ima in English," op, cit, (4) Stormzand, M, J., and O'Shea, M. V. How Much English 
Gmmar? ehapUsrX, Warwick and York, Baltimore, 1924, (s) Gettya. J.L. A Study 
Persistency of Error of Certain Fimetualion Hems in Grades Four to Might. Unpub¬ 
lished Master’s Thesis. State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 193s. (6) Mi£e^ 
P. A Study 0/ Punctuation Errors in Children's Letters, Grade by Grade, op, cit, 
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tigations in usage. Third, the information obtained relative 
to difficulty throws very little light on learning difficulty en¬ 
countered under what are presumably effective procedures in 
teaching. For the most part the data were obtained from 
error studies whidi show what pupils have not mastered under 
various sorts of teaching conditions. No one can maintain 
that they show what children can and cannot learn at any 
given grade-level. Finally the data gathered relative to 
difficulty yield no help whatever on the problem of grade- 
placement during the primary grades. 

Because of lack of sufficient data one is entitled to propose 
pade-placement in terms of personal judgment. The follow¬ 
ing suggested list is based upon informal analyses of the types 
of writing discussed in Chapter IV and upon the results of 
the most important studies available. There is nothing 
particularly scientific about this list and the reader should not 
consider it as the last word. Certain items needed for the 
btemal punctuation of complex and compound sentences are 
»Wnitted because of lack of needed data. 

Ghade I 

1. Period at the close of a sentence. 

2, Period after numbers for words in a spelling list or any other 
list of items to be numbered. (Use only if needed in writing 
that children do.) 

Grade 2 

1. Continued practice in all first-grade items if necessary. 

2. Questioii majrk at close of question, 

3. Comma after salutation in a friendly note or letter. 

Grade 3 

1. Coiitinued practice in all second-grade items if necessary. 

2. Period after abbreviations. 

3. Period after initials. 

4 - Comma between the day of the month and the year, 
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5. Comma between city and state, 

6. Comma used before “ and ” connecting last two items in a series. 

7. Quotation marks surrounding titles of stories, books, etc. 
(Depends upon form of bibliography taught.) 

Grade 4 

1. Continued practice in all third-grade items if necessary. 

а. Apostrophe to show possession. 

3, Comma in appositive. 

4, Hyphen separating parts of a word divided at end of line. 

5. Period in outlining single simple paragraphs. 

б. Comma separating the items in a scries. 

7. Colon after the salutation of a business letter. 

Grade s 

1. Continued practice in all fourth-grade items if necessary. 

2. Period in more advanced outline form. 

3. Colon to set off a list of items. 

4. Apostrophe in common contractions such as / 7 /, U*s, haven’t, 
hasn’t, 

j. Quotation marks before and after direct quotation. 

6. Comma to separate direct quotation from rest of sentence. 

Grade 6 

I. Continued practice on all fifth-grade items if necessary. 

The most important point to be kept in mind in determining 
the punctuation items to be taught in the elementary school 
is to make certain that only those items axe presented which 
the child needs to make bis writing correct and intelligible. 
Investigations are needed to provide more data on this problem 
than we now have. Likewise the chief point in the grade- 
placement of these items is to make certain that a given unit 
skill is taught in any grade where the child’s important writing 
activities demand it, and where it can be learned. Further 
studies should be directed at this problem. Consequently it 
is dear that changes in the above list should be made as new 
data become available. Variations should occur also in those 
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schools where a fewer or greater number of writing activities 
are employed than are discussed in Chapter IV, in order to 
make necessary adjustments in teaching punctuation. Pur- 
ther, items in addition to those included in the list must be 
taught to those few pupils who should engage in creative 
writing. 

3. What should characterize the methods to he employed in 
teaching punctuation? As in the case of capitalization there 
are at least three general principles to be utilized in teaching 
punctuation. Any given unit skill in punctuation should be 
taught at the time when the child’s need for it arises. To 
present the item long before the need arises in actual writing 
results in meaningless teaching. 

Second, there must be abundant opportunity for the child 
to engage in the types of writing discussed in Chapter IV. 
Such provision makes it possible for the child to get practice 
in punctuation, and it also provides purpose and meaning to 
whatever direct attacks may be made upon specific punctua* 
tion items. 

Third, some attention must be paid to the use of definite 
practice or drill exercises in punctuation. These may be 
applied in the form of workbooks, dictation exercises, or 
mimeographed sheets. There is some evidence to show that 
the use of such exercises is helpful.' They should be used 
after particularized difficulties have been discovered in the 
writing of individual children, they should be very closely 
adapted to individual difficulties in terms of very specific 
unit skills, and their content and vocabulary should be well 
within the child’s experience and comprehension. Of great 
importance is the fact that these exercises should represent 
punctuation only in the types of written work that are most 


' (i) See footnote, page 367. 

(s) Brueekner, L. J., and Outright. P. «Dlctntion in Teaching Punctuation." 
Elemntory English Revlsm, pp. 365-369; 384 (November, 1937). 
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important for children to learn. It should be remembered, too, 
that the teaching of rules cannot be used in the place of these 
definite practice exercises.^ 

In the beginning, attention of the children may be directed 
to the use of the various punctuation marks to be used. For 
example, in the kindergarten the teacher calls attention to the 
use and meaning of the period in writing sentences which the 
pupils dictate to her. Later in the early part of the first grade 
the children see it again in print and in various familiar materi¬ 
als. Thus by showing and telling, each punctuation mark is 
presented when called for whether it be in the first, third, or 
fifth grade. When the child begins to write he is reminded 
to use care in utilizing the new mark he has seen. From 
then on the job is largely a matter of locating errors in func¬ 
tional types of writing, and providing suitable practice ex¬ 
ercises. 

There is probably a close relation between sentence sense 
and command over certain marks of punctuation. The pupil 
who has no sentence sense probably will have trouble with 
periods and commas. The period will not be used at the 
' dose of a sentence, or it may be used in the place of a comma 
at the wrong point. Commas may not be used at all, or they 
may appear at the dose of the sentence or at wrong points 
in the sentence. One way to block these errors is to develop 
sentence sense early by providing frequent opportunity for 
the child to engage in the various types of oral expression 
discussed in Chapter IV. 

4. Eow may pupil achievement in punctuation he measured? 
Both standardized and informal tests may be used to locate 
particularized difficulties in punctuation and to determine the 
child’s achievement and progress. Among the standardized 

• (i) Ortmeyer, W. A. Relation 0/ Puficlualion Rules and Practice, Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis. State University o( Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, lj>32. (2) Qualley, L. E. 
The Rffeet of Teackine Specific Punctuation Rules on Punctuation Usage. Unpublished 
Msstra’s Thesis, State University ol Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 1931. 
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tests which will prove helpful are those by Pressey and Seaton*' 
Leonard,* Clapp,-’ Clapp and Young,« Greene and Ballenger’’ 
and Pribble and McCrory/' Most of these tests, however are 
not suitable for measurement in the primary grades. ’ 
Informal tests carefully constructed by the teaching staff 
or specialists responsible for such work will often be more hd^ 
ful standardised tests. They may be constructed fw 
the primary as well as the intermediate grades, and they can 
be made to fit instruction in functional writing as well as the 
more scholastic types of written composition. As in the case 
of capitalization these tests must cover very specific unit skills 
as demanded by important types of writing. They should 
be used to locate particularized difficulties of individual chil- 
dren, and to measure progress made as the result of teachine 
and study. “ 


PROBLEM 3. CORRECT USAGE OF WORDS 
Any elementary school teacher knows that pupils make 
errors in what is commonly called “good English” or “correct 
grammatical usage.” They use verbs that do not agree with 
their subject in number and person. They confuse tenses, 
and they misuse pronouns in terms of case. Adjectives are 
compared incorrectly, and are also used as adverbs. The 
fact that these and other errors are made rather frequenfly 
indicates that one of the major instructional jobs in the Ian- 
guage program is concerned with teaching correct usage of words. 

It IS the purpose of the present discussion to consider prob¬ 
lems dealing with the improvement of instruction in correct 


» Seaton, J and Pressey, S. ZHagnoslic Tats in English Composition, op. dt. 
Leonnr^ J. Ltonari Diagnostic Tat in Pmetmlion and CapitdizaUon, op. cil. 

> Clapp, r. aapp's Tat Jor Comet English, op. eit. 

\ J!;-. Young. R. The Clapp-Yonng English Tat, op. eit. 

t nTw®' H. Iowa Elementary Language Tats, op. dt. 

Diagnostic Tests in Ehmailary Lan¬ 
guage, u A. Gregory Company, andnnati, Ohio. 
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usage of words. The first point to be considered is the selection 
of items to be taught. The second problem refers to the grade- 
placement of these items. The determination of methods of 
teaching, and the measurement of pupil achievement constitute 
the third and fourth problems. 

I. What items of grammatical usage should be taught? For 
some years the program in grammar in the elementary school 
consisted largely of a number of rules or principles established 
to guide one’s choice of words in terms of correct usage. It 
was assumed that the child would learn these rules and 
principles and, by applying them when needed, would secure 
correctness in speech and writing. But investigations have 
shown that a knowledge of grammatical rules has little to do 
with the correctness of one’s expression. Pupils who can 
repeat the rules verbatim do not use words correctly and fre¬ 
quently cannot recognize an error. Lilcewise some children 
who make but few errors in expression do not know the rules. 
It is entirely probable that the rules taught had little to do 
with the actual expression utilized by pupils and that the 
whole procedure assumed too much ability to transfer.* 

Following the failure of formal grammar to produce desired 
results in word usage, scliool authorities turned their attention 
to ways and means of improving instruction by discovering 
the specific word usages which should be emphasized. Rather 
than attacking the problem through an analysis of speech and 
writing to determine the most important items in terms of 
frequency of use, investigations were centered upon the errors 
that children make in their speech and in writing. The errors 
discovered supposedly represent the content of the course of 
study in correct usage of words. 

’ For brief summaries of illustrative Htudius sliowiiif; the incifcctlveness of teaclilng 
correct usage through grammatical rules see; (i) I.yman, K. L. Summary of Invesliga- 
Horn Relating to Grammar, Language, and Composition, chapter II, op, and (a) Leon* 
aid, J. P,, "En^isli Language," op. eit. (3) American Education^ Research Assoda* 
tion. Efliteiv of Educalioual Research, April, 1934, p. 138, op. cit. 
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These investigations of errors in word usage are quite inter- 
esting. One group of studies attempted to tabulate misi-alffl ^ 
in the spoken English of children in the classroom, on the 
playground, and in other various conversational situations.* 
In general the data were collected by stenographers, teachers, 
secretaries, and other persons supposedly expert in fairin g 
dictation, who observed the oral expression of elementary 
pupils in grades III to VIH inclusive. 

The results of these investigations carry supposed impor¬ 
tance for the course of study in word usage. More than one- 
half of ah the errors tabulated were concerned with the uses 
of verbs, and most of this trouble occurred with the four verbs 
see, do, come, and go. Approximately twelve per cent of the 
errors occurred with the use of pronouns, and five per cent 
with confusion of adjectives and adverbs. Approximately 
twelve per cent of the errors were due to syntactical redun¬ 
dancy, and ten per cent to double negatives. Very detailed 
analyses of the results of many of the investigations show that 
the following specific errors with their frequencies accounted 
for more than one-half the total errors tabulated: was-imt', 
seen-saiv; ain't-hain't; can-may; done-did; is-are; don’t-doesn’t; 
this-here; Mary, she did; didn't haw no; them things; that there; 
ain’t got; have got; ain’t got no; come-came; it was me; why, 
there was; didn’t do nothing; lay-lie; off-from; went-gone; give- 
gave; git; them-those; teach-learn; shall-will. 

The data may be observed from a different light. Many 
errors may be accounted for as follows: (i) use of wrong verb, 

> Space caanot be given to summaries ol all investigationa of language errors at the 
elementaty school level. Such material can be found in; (z) Lyman. S. L. Simmry o] 
Invalisatians Relating la Cramtnar, Lanjtnagc, and Compositiem, chapter II. ap, cK, 
(a) Lyman, It, L, "Summaric.'; of Investigations Relating to Grammar, Language, and 
Composition,’’ op. cU, (3) Leonard, J. V. "English Language,'’ op. cil. (4) TMri 
Yearbaoh, diaptcr VH. fiepartmont of .Superintendence, National Education Associa¬ 
tion, Washington, B.C. (s) Charters, W. W. CiwWcw/am Co«i/r«rffo», chapter XVn. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. ( 0 ) American Educational Research Association 
Reefew Educational Research. April, IP34, pp. 146-149; February, 193S. chapter IV; 
April, 1937, pp. 135-138; December, 1937, chapter IV. 
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ly per cent; (2) confusion of past tense and participle, 15 per 
cent; (3) use of wrong part of speedi, 15 per cent; (4) use of 
verb that does not agree with subject in number and person, 12 
per cent; (5) use of double negatives; and (6) confusion of 
past and present tenses. These six types of errors thus ac¬ 
count for 65 per cent of all the errors tabulated. Apparently 
much of the trouble in word usage may be removed by placing 
the emphasis upon these items. 

A second group of studies was concerned with the analysis 
of school themes collected from children in grades III to VIII 
inclusive.' The procedure usually involved the gathering of 
uncorrected themes and the tabulation of each specific error 
in of frequency of occurrence. In some cases tabulations 
were also made of the violations of grammatical principles. 
In general the results of these studies are quite similar to 
those obtained through investigations of oral expression, 
although minor shifts did take place. 

Harap,’ who has compiled the results of thirty-three error 
studies, of both the oral and written types, reported a list of 
the most common errors in word usage. His list is as follows: 

I. Verbs 

I. Disagreement of a verb with its subject in person: don’t for 
doesn't. 

Disagreement of a verb with its subject in number. 

2. Wrong number of verb with expletive there. There 
remains three toys to see. 

3. Agreement with a singular noun that has a plural end¬ 
ing. Athletics are. 

4. When separated from subject by a phrase. Not one of 
our friends were there. 

5. Singular verb with a compound subject joined by and. 
Sow is John and his brother? 

' SouiccB in which aumnioricB of thoao investigations may be found are the same as 
those dted for studies of errors in oral composition. 

’Harsp, H. "The Most Common Grammatical Errors," o#. cf(. Reprinted with 
pernuBrion of author and publisher. 
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6. After a pronoun whose antecedent is overlooked 
She is om of those who is easily overlooked. 

7. After neither. Neither of us deserve the prize. 

S. Hair are] was for were-, is for are. 

Wrong past tense: 

9. seen for saw\ 10. cotiie for cante\ ii, begun for began- 
12. done for did; 13. give for gave; 14. run for raii- 
15. laid for lay; 16. summ for swam; 17. drunk for 
drank; 18. wotdd run for ran; 19. use for used-, 20. mii 
for sang; 21. says for said; 22. dove for dived; 23. vm 
for were. 

24. Failure to use the past perfect tense. I found him d- 
most recovered though he was quite ill. 

25. Failure to use present perfect tense. See me after m 

see Mr. Smith. ■' ^ 

26. Change of tense in main clause. 

Wrong past participle: 

27. went for gone; 28. did for done; 29. saw for seen; 30. 
froze Im frozen; 31. came for come; 32. broke for broken-, 
33. laid for lain; 34. swam for swum; 33. tore for 
torn. 

36, Use of double negative. 

coM not hardly for could hardly; use of didn’t have no; 
ain’t got no; don’t do nothing; hadn’t no for hadn’t. 

Use of wrong verb: 

37. lay for lie; 38. leave for let; 39. lerul for borrow; 40, soi 
for set; 41. set for sit; 42. learn for teach; 43. can for 
may. 

44. Use of have got for have; have not got for Itave not, 

II. Pronouns 

45. Subject not in nominative case. John and me art 
going to camp tins summer. 

46. Predicate nominative not in nominative case. It is 
him. It is me. 

47. The use of wrong cases of pronouns after than and as 
and as well as. He is tailor than me. This misfortune 
falls more heavily upon you than I. 

48. Object of a preposition not in objective case. Mother 
gave the ball to John and I, 
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49. Object of a verb not in objective case. Mother sent 
John and I. 

50. Whom for who-, who for whom. 

51. Wrong formation of compound pronouns. They hurt 
theirselves. 

52. Use of objective for possessive with gerund. I’m tired 
of him complaining. 

53. Disagreement of pronoun with its antecedent. WHl 
everyone bring their paper? 

54. Confusion of Us and it's. Its hard to tell. The dog hurt 
it’s paw. 

55. Use of which for who and vice versa. He is the man 
which I meant. This is a dog who knows his tricks. 

36. Lack of clear reference of pronoun to antecedent. 
Mary told her friend that she was mistaken. 

III. Adjectives and Adverbs 

37. Incorrect comparison of adjectives. 

38. Use of adjective for adverb when modifying an ad¬ 
jective. Awful for very, real for very. 

59. Use of adjective for adverb when modifying a verb. 
Be is most done. Everyone wUl be treated fair. This 
error also involves many other specific cases including 
the misuse of good, easy, careless, fine, safe, different, 
neat, bad. 

60. Use of adverb for adjective after a copulative verb. 
He feels badly. 

61. Only misplaced in the sentence. Be only helped the 
boys. 

62. Use of those and these for that and this, I like those 
kind of grapes. 

63. Use of expression that there and this here. That there 
man is my neighbor. 

64. Use of them for these and those. Them things are ours. 

IV. Prepositions and Conjunctions 

Use of superfluous preposition. 

63. in back of for back of or behind', off of for off', start in for 
start', add up for add] end up for end ; 66. where are you at; 
return back. 
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Use of wrong preposition. 

67. off me lor from me-, by my aunt for to my aunt- in 1 
for at home; 68. different to for different fro^^nl^ ^ 
between for among. ^ ™ »«<») 

Use of wrong conjunction. 

69. Use of like for aj or as if, 

70. Where aad how wrongly used as a conjunction m 
you read wlwre the boy was saved from drZfZ'in^. 
creek? Did you read how a man was killed? ^ ^ 

V. Nouns 

Wrong number in nouns. 

71. Nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant 

72. Nouns ening in 0 preceded by a consonant 

73 - Nouns ending in is (basis), 

74 - Plural of proper nouns. 

”■ Static, pw 

76. Nouns which have no plural (athletics), 

77. Nouns which have no singular (scissors), 

70. Compound nouns (brother-in-law), 

80' nouns ending in Teachers’ dining room, 

00. Compound nouns (court-martial), * 

T criticisms which may be 

W J usage. The 

first refers to the use of standards in determining whether 

fniSiT For many years the 

“ ^“^lish has attempted to 
toemine the correctness of a given item. Consequently such 
^ressionsas It is me ” have been judged as incorrect An 
observation of a few of the items which were classed as errors 

S mentioned above indicates tliat standards 

^ conventional grammar, as dictated largely by the purist, 
used m detecting the errors reported by these studies., 

hehVvp many perfectly respectable people 

beheve that conventional grammar has nothhg to do wSh 
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determining what is correct or incorrect. To them the one 
factor that defines correctness is usage by cultured people. 
As a matter of fact, people who make dictionaries have known 
this for years. 

It is interesting to observe that some of the errors discovered 
by applying rules or logic of grammar are not errors in the light 
of usage by cultivated people. A few studies made during 
recent years support this statement.* It is unfortunate that 
textbooks have spent time and space on items that are correct 
rather than incorrect in terms of usage by cultivated people,® 
and it is a hopeful sign that the need for employing usage as 
a criterion for correctness is being talked about 

This situation illustrates the invalidity of attempting to 
determine the most important items to teach in word usage 
hy discovering errors that children make when those errors 
are determined by the standards of conventional grammar. 
One should first discover what good usage is by turning to the 
expression of educated and well-cultivated people. With this 
information at hand studies of children’s errors may further 
aid the discovery of specifics to be taught. 

The second criticism of the results of investigations of errors 
in word usage refers entirely to those studies which have used 
oral expression as the source of data. Betts * has shown that 
the procedures used in the investigations cited in this section 


■ For example sea (i) Leonard, S. A. Ciurttii English Usage, National Council of 
Teachers of English, Chicago, 1932. (3) Marckwardt, A, H,, and Walcott, F. G. Cuf- 
rml English Usage. National Council of Teachers of EngUsh, Cliicago, 1939. 

* For example see (l) Crasumar and Usage in Textbooks on English. Bureau of Edu¬ 
cational Research, Bulletin No. 14. University of Wisconsin, Madison, 1932. 

sFor example see (i) Cnnby, H, "Rights and Wrongs in Engliali." Saturday Re- 
Literature, vo\. IS, p.S (January 33,1937). (2) DeBoer, J. "Schoolmarm Eng¬ 
lish.” iiffimea»,Sc/M)Ier,vol. 5, pp. 78-86 Ganuary, 1936). (3) Fries, C. "First Steps 
in a Workable PrograminTeacliingtho English Language." English Journal, vol. 25, p, 
150 (February, 1936). (4)Foolcy, R. "The Levels of Language." Educational Method, 
vol. 16, pp. 289-398 (March, X937). 

i Betts, E. A. An Experimental Appraisal 0/ Certain Technics Jar the Study of Oral 
Composition. Unpublished Doctor's Thesis. College of Education, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 1931. 
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are quite unreliable. Teachers, stenographers, clerks, secre¬ 
taries, and other tabulators simply don’t catdi the errors as 
they occur. This means that the results of those studies are 
open to question. In order to insure validity they should be 
repeated in such a way that more reliable means of gathermg 
the data are employed. To this end a series of important 
investigations of errors in oral language as well as studies of 
the nature of oral language are in progress at the present time 
through the use of a recording machine.* Several important 
studies have already been completed using this technic. In 
addition studies of errors in writing and investigations of the 
nature of written language as found in important types of 
children’s writing are in progress.* 

For the convenience of the reader and teacher a list of 
important errors is given below. This list includes those items 
which various studies have shown to possess high frequency 
and persistency of difficulty. 


I. Verbs. 

1. Come for came. 

а. Give for gave. 

3. Ain’t ioi isn't. 

4. Is for are, and are for is. 

5. Knowed for knew. 

б. Can for tnay. 

7. Throwed for threw. 

8. Run for ran. 

9. We was for we were. 

10. Has went for has gone. 

11. Has took for has taken. 

12. Saw foi seen. 


o* Dr- A. Greene nt the State Univaiaity of Iowa. See 
I r’ Peculiar to ICnRlialt." The AHHcationofSestardi 

n i Ediieauoml Tneticee. Official Report of the American Educotional 
D C * 33 -* 3 !J. National Educational Association. Wash- 

’ At Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 
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13. You was for you were. 

14. Learn for teach. 

15. Done for did. 

16. Have did for have done. 

17. Rung for rang. 
iS. Set for sit. 

19. Sit for sat. 

20. Lay for lie. 

21. Rung for rang. 

22. Seen for saw. 

23. Ask for asked. 

24. Git for get. 

25. Et for ate. 

26. Guess for think. 

27. They was for they were. 

28. Don't for doesn't. 

29. There is for there are. 

30. If there was for if there were. 

31. Have got for have. 

32. Hadn't ought for ought not. 

II. Pronouns. 

1. Them for those. 

2. I and you for you and I. 

3. Me and you for you and me. 

4. Me and him for him and me. 

5. It was me for it was I. 

6 . Hisself for himself. 

7. With John and I for John and me, 

8. It was her for it was she. 

9. Those kind for this kind or that kind. 

10. It was him for it was he. 

11. Him and I for him and me. 

12. Theirselves for themselves. 

13. XJs boys (nominative). 

14. Them girls for those ^rls. 

15. Each does thdr... for each does his. 

HI. Double negatives. 

I. Haven't got any for haven't any. 
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2. Haven't no for have no. 

3. Don't know nothing for don’t know anything 
or doesn’t know anything. 

IV. Redundancy. 

1. This here, that there for this, that. 

2. Where is it at? for Where is it? . 

3. John he for John. 

4. He went and threw it for he threw it. 

5. Go get it for get it. 

V. Adjectives. 

I. Incorrect comparison of simple adjectives such as bad, 
good, little, much, honest, far, comfortable, patient, 
useful, etc. Examine lists of common words to dis¬ 
cover adjectives actually used by people in the various 
degrees. 

VI. Adverbs. 

1. Good for well. 

2. Correct use of simple adverbs such as carefully, slowly, 
rapidly, nicely, surely, quickly, closely, fairly. Ex¬ 
amine lists of common words to discover adverbs 
actually used. 

VII, Miscellaneous. 

1. Of for have. 

2. Like for as though. 

3. Arc for o«f. 

4. Their for there and vice versa. 

3. An for and. 

6. Where for were. 

7. Introductory words, well, why, listen. 

8. The “loose” and. 

g. Confusion of in and into. 

10. Confusion of of and ojf. 

11. Confusion of a and an. 

The writer holds no brief for the foregoing list as a list of the 
most important errors. More data must be collected before 
such a list of considerable extensity can be constructed. In the 
meantime, the reader should acquaint himself with appropriate 
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results secured in O’Rourke’s outstanding study of errors as 
they occur over the nation as a whole.* 

If one believes that some grammatical principles should be 
taught it is most important that these principles be only 
those which pertain directly to usage.* Such grammar wUl 
e yplam why common errors are. errors, and, in addition, provide 
a needed understanding of the construction of sentences. 
While there is no definite information available, it is probable 
that some of this work might well be done at the sixth grade 
level, particularly if it is kept functional in nature. 

2. What may be done about the grade-placement of items in 
grammatical usage? The same prindples used in determining 
the grade-placement of unit skills in punctuation and capital¬ 
ization may be employed for similar purposes in the case of 
usage. Most certainly a given item should be taught at that 
grade-level where it constitutes an important need. In addi¬ 
tion, a given item should not be taught in any grade before 
there is considerable hope of it being understood and learned. 
Finally, it is entirely probable that many specific items must 
be taught in several grades in order to insure thorough mastery. 

There is lack of evidence concerning the child’s present use 
of specific language forms at given grade-levels. It is true 
that the error studies previously noted have discovered the 
errors that are made in different grades, but such data do not 
tell the whole story in terms of use. Investigations should 
be made to discover the various language forms which children 

* O’Rourke, L, J. RehuUdiHg the English-Vsage Cvrricuhtm to Ifuttre Greater Mastery 
of Essentials. The Fsydiologiciil Institute, Washington, D.C., 1934. For a list of sug¬ 
gested errors to be removed, built partially upon O’Rourke’s data, see An Experience 
Curriculum in EngUsh, op. dl., chapter XViU. 

* See (r) McBroom, M. The Course of Study in Written Composition for the Eiemen- 

tary Grades, pp. 71-79, 0^. ctt. (a) Ilutfidd, W, W. “What Giammai and How?’’ 
liUnois Teacher, vol. 94, p. 30a (March, 193O}. (3) Newcome, V. "Making English 
Grammar Function." English Journal, vol. 93, pp. 48-57 (January, 1934). (4) 

Wolcott, F. "Recognition of Usage In Teaching of Language.” Junior-Senior High 
School Clearing House, vol. S, pp. 973-277 (January, 1934)- (S) Weorseng, F. "In¬ 
dividual Pupil Development in Language Usage.” Califomia Journal of Secondary 
Educaden, vol. 10, pp. 213-7917 (March, I 93 S). 
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use correctly as well as incorrectly at each of the various grad 
levels. At the present time data are being gathered from boft 
the spontaneous written and oral expression used by childre 
in carrying on the different language activities discussed i! 
Chapters III and IV. 

Likewise, there is insufficient evidence available conceminf 
the difficulty of specific items at various grade-levels. So far 
as the writer knows no data have been gathered relative to 
the learning difficulty of any item. There is, however, a large 
amount of information in the previously cited error studies 
which shows the percentage of pupils at a given grade-level 
who have not learned a given form. The same mformation 
shows the persistency^ of error through the various grades. 
But such data have little to do with the learning difficulty 
attached to a given item. They teU merely how many pupils 
m each grade have not learned to use the correct form. Per¬ 
haps it has not been taught, and it is possible that the teaching 
may have been poor. 

The objective determination of the grade-placement of 
specific items should follow several definite steps. At each 
grade-level intensive studies should be made of the word 
usage employed by children in important speaking and 
vvnting activities. This work should be followed by inves¬ 
tigations of learning difficulty. The data derived from 
such research when coupled with evidence relative to persist¬ 
ency of difficulty should go far in preventing poor grade- 
placement. 


Until reliable data are available for purposes of determining 
grade-placement, one is forced to depend upon eapert judg- 
ment ^d sound experience. Several proposed plans are 
av a e. For the teacher who does not have access to these 
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plans, one further course is open. She may use the list of 
specific items given in this section as testing content for the 
children in her class, and she may proceed to teach in her grade 
those items which the children do not know. She should make 
certain, however, that those items are being used by the chil-. 
dren in writing and speaking. 

3. What should characterize classroom procedures in teaching 
word usage? There are three general principles to be followed 
in any given item in word usage. First, provision 

must be made for the child to engage frequently in the various 
types of writing and speaking activities discussed in Chapters 
III and IV respectively. If directed properly this work wUl 
provide abundant practice in valid situations as well as moti¬ 
vation and purpose for learning. 

Second, direct attacks should be made upon specific usage 
items as such through the medium of drill exercises. These 
exercises will appear in the form of workbooks, language games, 
and duplicate copies of exercises constructed locally. 

Suitable workbooks have been mentioned previously in this 
chapter.' There is some evidence to show that they are help¬ 
ful in establishing mastery of certain items,® but care must 
be t akfiTi in selecting the workbook to be used. Some data 
show that the selection of specific items included in these books 
and the distribution of practice provided by them is not all 
that could be hoped for.^ 

For a number of years language games have been used in 
the primary grades as a means of providing drills or practice 
lessons in word usage, and they are too well known to warrant 

' See fl. pp. 267-268. 

’ Guiler, W., and Henry, R. “Improving Ability in Verb Usage," Elementary School 
Jomal, vol. 31, pp. 524-330 (March, i 93 ')- 

' (i) Greene, II. A. "The Drill Content of Certain Language Teats and Practice 
Exerdaes,” Elementary English Eeoiem, vol. 7, pp. 163-169, 183 (September, 1930). 

(a) Crawford, J, R. The Analysis oj Drill Content oj Certain Practice Exercises in Lath 
luaie. Unpublished Master’s Thesis. CoUege of Education, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa, 1929. 
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detailed consideration here.* It seems important, however 
to point oiit certain general principles which should govern 
the use of these games. In the first place, any game should 
center attention upon important items. It should also deal 
with forms that arc troublesome to the child. It is important 
that the situation involved'in the game be identical with or 
quite similar to real language situations in life in order that 
transfer of abilities from the game to real language situations 
be not hampered. It should be understood also that language 
games must be closely connected with other language activities 
of the school in order that the child may recognize the purpose 
of the games as a means of providing practice on errors dis- 
covered in normal language activities. There is no attempt 
here to substitute games for real language activities or to 
allow them to be purposeless and unreal. 

There is reason to believe that practice exercises constructed 
locally are helpful in providing a direct attack upon the 
learning of the most appropriate items in word usage. Some 
of these may be used in oral form, but for the most part they 
will appear as duplicate copies to be used as materials for seat 
work. The following exercises are typical. 

I. Exercises in which the pupil marks correct sentences “cor¬ 
rect” and incorrect sentences “incorrect” within a group 

of sentences. 

Example A 

1. He come to the party 

2. I rang the bell 

3. She has went home 

4. He give me the dog 

Example B 

1. I and you will go 

2. It was him who did it 

* See Mahoney, J., Standards in Eni^ish, pp. 184-18P, op. cil.; Cherters, W. W., and 
Paul, H. G., Games and Other Devices for Improving Pupils' English, Bulletin No. 43 i 
19*3, Depnttraent o£ Intorlor, Buiciiu of Education, Washington, D.C.i Demlng, A. G. 
Language Comes for All Grades, Bccklcy-Cacdy Company, Chicago, ipipi King, Myra 
Langtfago Comes, Education Publishing Company, Boston, 1908. 
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3. Us boys will care for it 

4. I haven’t no candy 

2. Exercises in which the pupil fills in blanks with the correct 
form. 

Example A (sit, sat, set) 

1. I-the box on the desk 

2. -- beside me on the couch 

3. He-on the chair 

4. John, please-the chair here 

3. Exercises in which the pupil chooses one form as the correct 
form. 

Example A 

1. Each child should bring (his, their) handkerchief 

2. Either John or Albert had (his, their) dog here 

3. Neither of the boys liked (his, their) book 

4. Everyone should carry (their, his) own bundle 

4. Exercises in which the pupil crosses out unnecessary words. 

Example A 

1. John he brought the ball 

2. Mary and Jane they went to town 

3. He went and threw it 

4. Anne she did not go to the party today 

5. Exercises in which a paragraph is rewritten by the children 
to eliminate such an item as the “loose” and, 

6. Exercises in which the pupil uses crucial words such as ate^ 
give, rang, come, run, etc., in sentences. 

7. Exercises in which the child expresses in a new and correct 
sentence the thought portrayed in an incorrect sentence. 

There are several points to bear in mind relative to the 
construction and use of these exercises. The total array to 
be employed should certainly cover all the items of importance. 
Care must be taken to see that the emphasis is not placed 
upon two or three types of items to the exclusion of others. 
Second, the exercises must be tied closely to the functional 
types of language activities in the sense that the child recog¬ 
nizes their content to be composed of errors located in other 
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language work. Third, a variety of types of exercises should 
be used as one means of preventing boredom. Finally, some 
means should be provided by wliicli the pupil is able to see 
improvement made because of practice. 

The third principle which should govern the teaching of 
items in word usage refers to the need of concentratmg upon 
individual difficulties. Each pupil should work on only his 
own errors. This will require the use of some means of 
locating individual troubles. Perhaps an error card may be 
kept for each child on which is placed the important errors 
discovered in his speech and writing, or better, diagnostic 
testing may be used for the same purpose. Subsequently the 
practice exercises he works out should deal only with the errors 
he has made. There is plenty of evidence to show that 
practice exercises directed in terms of individual difficulties 
are conducive to improvement.* 

In general the procedure in teaching important word usage 
items should be as follows: 

(1) Ample opportunity for the pupil to engage frequently in the 
various types of written and oral expression discussed in 
Chapters III and IV should be provided. This work will 
make sensible practice possible, it will lend motivation 
and purpose to the learning of usage items, and it will 
constitute one means of locating errors to be overcome. 

(2) A definite attempt must be made to determine tlie particular 
errors which a given class makes. This can be done by the 
use of informal or standardized tests covering at least the 
particularized items listed previously in this section, and 
by keeping some sort of a record of the errors which the duld 
makes in his speaking and writing activities. 

(3) In terms of the most important errors discovered some ex¬ 
planatory teaching should be done to introduce the child to 
the meaning and understanding of the items to be taught. 

'Lyman, R. L. Summary of Invesligaliont Rehling to Grammar, Language, and 
Composition, chapter V, op. eil.; and the December, 1031, January and February, 193a, 
issues of the Elcmenlary Selml Jomml. See (dso Review of Educational Research, op, eil, 
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For example, in presenting the use of was and were correct 
and incorrect sentences may be placed on the board, and 
through discussion the concept that was should be used in 
speaking of one person, place, or thing, and were in speak¬ 
ing of more than one person, place, or thing should be de¬ 
veloped. Of course specific exceptions such as “ If I were 
you” should be noted. Likewise in explaining items of re¬ 
dundancy the same procedure may be used in developing 
the concept that the unnecessary word is really unneces¬ 
sary. 

(4) With the most important errors located a variety of mean¬ 
ingful practice exercises should be employed in terms of in¬ 
dividual difficulties. These may take the form of a work¬ 
book, duplicate copies of home-made exerdses, or sensible 
language games. Some means should be provided for the 
child to become aware of his progress as he works his way 
through these exercises. 

4. What means may he tised to measure pupil accomplish¬ 
ment in word usage? Both standardized and informal tests 
may be used for purposes of testing in grammatical usage. 
Among the most suitable standardized tests are the follow¬ 
ing; 

1. The Wilson Language Error Test — Grades III-VI inclusive 

— published by the World Book Company, New York. 

2. The Public School Achievement Test in Language Usage — 
Grades III-VI inclusive — published by the Public School 
Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 

3. The Iowa Every-Ptipil Tests of Basic Language Skills. College 
of Education. State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

4. The Clapp-Young Self-Marking Tests in English — Grades 
V and — published by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 

5. The Iowa Elementary Language Tests — Grades IV, V, VI — 
published by the Educational Test Bureau, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

6. The New Stanford Language Usage Test — Grades IV, V, VI 

— published by the World Book Company, New York. 

7. The Los Angeles Diagnostic Test in Language — Grades III- 
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VI inclusive — published by Southern California School 
Book Depository, Hollywood, California. 

8. The Franseen Diagnostic Tests in Language — Grades IH-Vl 
inclusive — published by C. A. Gregory Company, Cin- 
cimiati, Ohio. 

While all of these tests are suitable for survey purposes 
some of them are helpful in diagnosing some errors, there is 
reason to believe that some of them do not yield all the informa¬ 
tion which the teacher might need. For this reason it is 
recommended that informal tests be constructed to cover all 
the important errors which one needs to teach and test. 
These tests, similar in construction to the practice exercises 
illustrated on pages 298-299 may be used to locate errors 
and to measure progress over small units of work. They 
should be constructed in the light of sound criteria,* 

PROBLEM 4. VOCABULARY 

Many people go through life with a rather meager stock of 
words to be used in speaking and writing. The result is that 
their talking and writing are usually colorless, occasionally 
boresome, and frequently not dear. The persistent repetition 
of a few words, the loose use of “over-done” connectives and 
transitional words, a lack of important adjectives and adverbs, 
and in general a lack of enough words in which to cloak mean¬ 
ings bring this about. 

It should be dear that the possession of a wide vocabulary 
is advantageous in expression. It is absolutely essential to the 
adequate use of language as a vehide for the communication 
of meaning.* In addition, it helps to make talking and writing 
interesting. Consequently the school should give attention 

' As stated previously space cannot be given in this volume to a detailed consideration 
oi the technique of constructing informal tests. For specifle help the reader is referred 
to E-uch, G. M, The Objective or New-Type Emminatioit. Scott, Foresman end Com¬ 
pany, Chicago, ipsp. 

> See chapter I of tfala volume, 
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to the matter of enlarging the child’s vocabulary. The attack 
to be made should be both direct and incidental. 

The problem is composed of several instructional tasks. 
First, the pupil must acquire new meanings with their correct 
symbols. Second, he must learn the correct symbols for 
jn pgnings which he already has and with which he uses incor¬ 
rect symbols. Third, he should acquire some skill in choosing 
between words in terms of preciseness of meaning. Fourth, 
he should become sensitive to the need for making his meaning 
dear, at least to the extent that he adapts his vocabulary to 
that of his listeners and readers. Finally, he should develop 
some skill in using words that are particularly descriptive, 
usually adjectives. 

There is no point in developing vocabulary by teadiing just 
any words. Growth should take place in the direction of those 
words which the child will most likely need. For aid here the 
teacher is referred to lists of the words of greatest value in 
writing and to lists of words of greatest value in reading.* 
These lists, coupled with data on words used by children grade 
by grade,* may be used to determine those words which 
should be learned first, and to guide vocabulary development. 
Such guidance is much better than teaching just any word that 
may appear to be worth while. Analyses of texts show that 

* (i) Hoiq, £. A Satie Writing Veeaiulary. University of Iowa Honograplis in Edu¬ 
cation, Picat Series, No. 4, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 1926. 

(a) Thorndike, E, L. The Teacher's Word Book. Surcau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 

’ The most complete data on the grade placement of vocabulary in terms of child 
usage is not available In printed form. In the possession of the writer. It has resulted 
from the tabulation of well over two miUlon running words from children’s spontaneous 
wriUng. See also, for example, (i) Buckingham, B. B., and Dolch, E. W. A Combined 
Word List, Ginn and Company, Boston, 1936. (2) Gatos, A. I. A Reading Vocabulary for 
Ike Primary Grades. Teachers College, Columbia University, N.Y., 1935. (3) Stadt- 
Isndei, E. Adfeetives Used by EkmeiUary School Children. Unpublished Master's 
Thesis, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 193s. (4} Lnuglilin, F. V»b Usage in Oral 
Langudge of Primary Children. Unpublished M aster’s Thesis. State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, 1932. (s) White, C. Semantic Variations in Oral and Written Vocabtdary 
on Identical Subfcct Matter. Unpublished Master’s Thesis, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, 1933, (6) An Analysis of the Use of Adjectives in Children’s Letters. Unpub¬ 
lished Master’s Theris. State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado, 1938. 
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enough care has not been used in selecting words for use in 
vocabulary development.' 

The job of developing vocabulary should begin m the 
kindergarten and continue through all the six grades. Care 
must be taken, however, to see that the words presented at 
any stage are only those whidi ate needed to talk or write 
adequately about experiences contacted by the child. This 
means that the teacliing of words must not be in advance of 
the acquisition of their meaning through experience, and that a 
given word should be taught when needed to express a fa.mi1i!^^^ 
idea more fully. 

There are many different procedures used by teachers to se¬ 
cure development of vocabulary. The following list of sug¬ 
gestions is illustrative rather than exhaustive. 

I. Many new words are learned through contacting new experi¬ 
ences. In fact this is probably the surest and most natural 
way of acquiring vocabulary. Consequently it is important 
for the school to give the child many and varied concrete 
experiences throughout the elementary school. New words 
involved should be presented and taught. 

а. Likewise making provision for the child to gain indirect ex¬ 
periences through careful wide reading by having good writ¬ 
ings read to him, and by the use of pictures is important. 
New words thus contacted should be made clear. 

3. At all stages children should be encouraged to inquire con¬ 
cerning the meaning of new words contacted. 

4. Exercises may be used in which the pupil is asked to state a 
given sentence or phrase in another way. 

5. Exercises may be used in which the children give synonyms 
for words presented. The words presented, however, must 
be familiar. 

б. The teacher should follow the policy of calling attention to 

* For example, (i) Lien, J. A, The Grade LocaHon and Drill Fretiuney of Certain Ad- 
fecHve Modifiers in Selected Language Textbooks. Unpublished Master's Thesis, State 
University of Iowa, lows City, 1932. (2) Van lirusscll, M. Tito Grado Location oiid 
Frettuency 0/ Verb Usage Drill in Certain Elementary Language Texts. Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 1930. 
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new words which appear in material read, in, discussions, and 
in concrete experiences. 

7. The teacher should not hesitate to use new words that refer 
to a concept within the comprehension of the pupil. Such 
words must be explained and identified when used, 

8. Exercises may be used in which the children substitute a 
more colorful word for a word given in a statement. 

9. The teacher should call the child’s attention in reading ma¬ 
terial to words that are particularly colorful in reading ma¬ 
terial written by master writers. 

10. rpTnpfligns such as “Learn a new word each day” may be 
employed. 

11. RTPrrisp.s may be used in which the pupil selects from 
among a list of words those which have approximately 
the same meaning and those which are different in mean¬ 
ing. 

12. The teacher should tell the child frankly and honestly the 
values attached to a wide vocabulary. 

13. Children should be encouraged to give attention to the words 
used by well-educated people and to those which appear in 
material read. 

14. In story-telling lessons of the practice type (see Chapter III) 
children should have opportunity to suggest more colorful 
words for whatever barren words are used. 

13. Exercises of a completion type may be used in which the 
child fills in the few blanks occurring in a statement with 
colorful words. These should be discussed later. 

16. The child should be encouraged to use the dictionary fre¬ 
quently and its presentation of synonyms should be ex¬ 
plained. 

17. Pupils may keep a notebook in which they place new words 
learned at various times. This book should be used not only 
as a depository but also as a study guide. 

18. Everything possible should be done to train children to be 
sensitive to new words heard and read, and not to be content 
to use the first word .thought of. 

19. Of greatest importance is the fact that the teacher herself 
must be enthusiastically sensitive to the value of words. 
Without this there is little hope of her stimulating the child 
to enlarge his vocabulary. 
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So far as the writer knows there are no standardized tests 
available which are concerned primarily with the measurement 
of achievement in speaking and writing vocabulary. Tests 
of reading and spelling vocabulary are suitable for certain as¬ 
pects of vocabulary development. These have been noted else¬ 
where.* 


PROBLEM 5. SENTENCE SENSE 

Probably many teachers are more concerned about a mastery 
of the sentence sense than any other element in language. 
Such emphasis is justified if for no other reason than thatladi 
of ability to express ideas in well constructed sentences and 
lack of ability to sense the relation between the parts of a 
sentence constitute a severe handicap. This handicap shows 
itself in the matter of making meaning clear in expression and 
also in understanding language heard and read. 

Apparently the teaching of sentence sense is no simple Job, 
There is ample evidence to show that a large percentage of the 
errors made by elementary school pupils and high school and 
college students may be classified as mistakes in sentence struo 
ture and a lack of sentence sense.* There is some reason to be¬ 
lieve, therefore, that considerable attention should be paid to 
the problem. 

Most of the trouble which elementary school pupils have 

‘ (i) McKee, Paul. Heading and Lilerature in the JHemenlary Sehoal, chapters VI- 
VlII, op. ait. (a) Chaptei IK in this volume; and (3) any good standard vioik. oa tots 
and measurements such as Webb, L. W., and ShotwcU, A. Sla 7 tdari Tests in the Ele¬ 
mentary Selieol, chapters VIII and X. Ray Long and Richard Smith, Inc., New York, 
1933. Biueckner, L. J,, and Melby, E. O. Diagnaslic and Remedial Teaching, chapters 
Vni-X. Houghton MiiHin Company, Boston, 1931. 

> There is no need to summarize each of these studies here. See (l) Lyman, K L, 
Summary 0/ Investigations Relating to Grammar, Language, and Conttosition, chapter 
III, op, cit. (3) Lyman, R. L. “ Summary of Investigations Relating to Grammar, 
Language, and Composition," op. cit, (3) Leonard, J. P. "English Language,” ep. dl. 
For two outstanding and detailed studies see Stormzend, M. J., and O’Shea, M. V. Seu 
Much English Grammar^ chapters II and X, op, cit ,; and .Symonds, P., and Daringer, H. 
"Studies in the Learning of English Expression; IV. Sentence Structure," Teachers 
Colfege Record, pp. 50-64 (October, 1930). (4) American Educational Resoarch ksxa- 
ation. Revicvi of Edueatianal Research, February, 1935, chapter IV, and December, 
1937, chapter IV. 
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vrith the sentence sense appears to center around two types of 
difficulty. There is first the so-called “run-on” sentence 
(Characterized by a series of more or less rambling and complete 
statements connected by ands, sos, or commas. The second 
type of error is the use of groups of words that are not complete 
sentences in the place of sentences. Of these two errors, the 
jrst is by far the more serious. In fact, the use of incomplete 
sentences is often desirable as well as permissible, provided 
the meaning is clear. There is no need whatever for insisting 
that children talk in complete sentences. It is important, 
however, for them to learn that many times they must speak 
a complete sentence in order to make their meaning clear. As 
matters stand at the present time it is probably best to insist 
upon complete sentences in writing. 

There are, of course, several different procedures which the 
teacher may utilize in dealing with these two errors. These 
should be initiated in the kindergarten and continue through¬ 
out the elementary school. The following suggestions are 
merely illustrative; 

1. See that children have plenty of opportunity for oral com¬ 
position, particularly during the early stages of growth. It 
is probably helpful to begin with one-sentence compositions, 
with the child understanding that his sentence must tell 
one iking and only one thing. From the one-sentence com¬ 
positions instruction may move to the two- and three- 
sentence composition. 

2. Pupils should be continually exposed to good sentences that 
are read well by a good or^ reader. This means that the 
teacher should read excellent material frequently to the 
children. Unless she reads well, however, in the sense that 
she employs a voice that portrays “sentence feeling,” there is 
little hope of the child catching anything like sentence sense. 

3. In the early grades pupils should do considerable group com¬ 
posing and dictating of letters and other forms of written 
expression to the teacher, who in turn writes the material as 
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dictated. This procedure often causes the child to 
tliought at a time.* ® ® 

4. Various types of exercises may be used. Typicjil exerri« 
are: (i) those in which each child tells one thing about som! 
e^erience contacted, such as an excursion, a project m» 
picture; (2) dictation exercises requiring punctuation and 
capitahzation; (3) answering questions with the expression 
of one complete thought; (4) distinguishing sentences from 
mere groups of words; (5) proof-reading; (6) making sen- 
fences out of non-sentence groups of words; (7) breaiinE 
up run-on” sentences into more than one sentence- and 
combining two short sentences into a longer sentence. 

S- Considerable attention should be paid to establishing the 
sentence concept by contrast. Very brief stories told by 
.. the children may be written twice by the teacher in such a 
\ way that both good and poor sentence sense is shown The 
. two compositions should be compared, discussed, evaluated 
i and the poor form should be reconstructed. ’ 

With types of activities suggested so far, beginning in the 
■ lower grades and continuing through the sixth grade, pupils 
shoulcl evolve a meaningful idea of a sentence* Most cer- 
tainly this can be done by the lime the child reaches the 
fifth grade. From the various discussions and exercises em¬ 
ployed, and his comparisons of real sentences and non¬ 
sentences, he can at least understand that a sentence is a 
group of words that makes good sense. 


The^ child should understand early that a declarative sen¬ 
tence is a sentence tliat tells something such as “This is my 
ded. He should understand also that an interrogative sen¬ 
tence asks a question, such as “Is this your sled?” In con¬ 
nection with this work and the learning that has taken place 
during previous grades, the child should learn that every 
sentence begins with a capital letter, that every declarative 
sentence ends with a period, and that every interrogative 
sentence should end with a question mark. In the fifth grade, 
1 not before, tlie exclamatory sentence should be introduced as 

* See Chapter IV. 
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a statement expressing strong feeling, and the child should 
leam that such a statement should close with an exclamation 
jpnrif. These three types of sentences arc all that the elemen¬ 
tary school child should be taught to use. So far as written 
expression is concerned, an analysis of the writing of elemen¬ 
tary school children shows that the declarative sentence is by 
far the most important. The interrogative sentence is used 
quite frequently. The exclamatory sentence is used infre¬ 
quently, and the imperative sentence very rarely.^ 

Probably the child should have some practice in distinguish¬ 
ing between declarative, interrogative, and exclamatory sen¬ 
tences. This may be done through exercises. Pupils may 
write sentences that ask questions, that tell something, and 
that express strong feeling. They may also punctuate groups 
of sentences in which the types arc mixed. 

Some mention should be made at this point concerning the 
matter of simple, complex, and compound sentences. It is 
possible that the elementary school has been attempting to 
teach certain types of sentences before the child has little or 
any use for them in expressing his thoughts. Several inves¬ 
tigations have gathered data that bear on this problem.* 


•For example (i) Anderson, Frances. Sculenre StriKliire in Children’s Spontaneous 
hellers. Unpublished Master's Thesis. Colorado State Teachers CollcKC, Greeley, Colo- 
lado, Ip33. (2) Stormxand, M. J,, and O’Shea, M. V., How Much linglish Gratnniar? 
cluptet n, op. cil., and Nixon, A., Sentence Slruclnre in Oral Lanunagc of Primary Chil¬ 
dren, Master's Thesis. University of Iowa, 11)33. (3) McKee, 1 ’. A Study of Sentence 
Sltuchire in Children's Letters and Themes. Unpublished Study. State CoUege of Edu- 
cation, Greeley, Colorado. 

’ For example (i) Nixon, A, Sentence Structure in the Oral Language of Certain Pri¬ 
mary Grade Pnpils, op. cil, (2) Hoppes, W. C. The Dcvclopincnt of Written Expression 
imang Children of Elementary .'idiool Grades, Unpublished Doctor’s Dissertation. 
University of Chicago, 1931. See also "Considerations in the Dcvclupmont of Children’s 
Language." Elementary English Kcvlav, vol. ii, pp. Gfi-70 (March, 1934) itnd “Some 
Aspects of Growth in Written Expression.” JUcmcnlary English liceiao, vol. 10, pp. 67- 
70 (Marcli, 1933), pp. 121-123 (Miiy, 1033). (s) DiiHriint, L. A Study of Certain Lan- 
pwge Deedopments of Children in Grndrs Four lo 'I'welve Ineliisivc. I’syeliology Mono¬ 
graphs, vol, 14, No. s. Clark Uiiivcr.slty I’rcss, Worcester, Massachusetts, 1934. 
(4) Stormzand, M. J., and O’Shea, M. V. How Much English Grammar? op. eit. (S) 
Anderson, F. Seiticnee Structure in Children’s Letters, op. cit., 1932. W) McKco, P. 
4 Study of Sentence Sirneluro in Childrcrr’s Letters and Themes, op. cil. 
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J^ong other things, the data show that the simple sento,™ ■ 
the type most commonly used at each grade-lert iS 
consistent growth in the use of the complex and the c^iS* 
impound types takes place as the grade-level 
Before any reliable conclusions may be drawn hnT 
further and more extensive analyses must be made of 2 
valuable types of children’s writing in every g^e MT 
out the eiementary school and the secondl^y Scholl sS 

job early in the elementary school is concerned with the 

rnT^ sentence, and tlmt Se 

fi, complex sentences should not be taught until 

child 3 thinking is sufficiently complex to demand their use 
Just where the different compound and complex types should 
be introduced is not yet certain. ^ ™ 

Data are available relative to other matters involvcri in 
sentence structure. La Brant* has shown that'fourth-grade 
hildren use both dependent and independent clauses in 
wntmg sentences Concerning the use of subordinate clauses, 
Hoppes sj data show that in the third to the sixth grade S 
dusive, the adverbial clause, the noun clause, and the fdjective 
dause are used in theme-writing with a relative frequel 
infficated by the order of mention given above. There is iS 
cW^ f development in the use of these 

Is flini^ r co-ordinate clauses are not used 
of ^ subordinate clauses although the frequency 

the ‘‘Tu^^ n advances; (2) that the use of 

greatly in frequency of ap- 
pearance after the fourth grade; (3) that the use of L gling 

‘ 1 *® Writing of School 

oEEdacaUon,North,.,«te;nU„%o.S^^'St^^^^^ PP' 

* Honnea w r vk. n i . J-vanston, Xllino's (January, IP32). 

So/fOfi cKS cmrLif 
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phrases and the designation of clauses or phrases as independ¬ 
ent sentences do not decrease appreciably through the six 
grades; and (4) that the most frequently appearing indication 
of lack of sentence sense in all grades is the failure to capitalize 
the first word in the sentence and to use the period as a final 
punctuation mark. Anderson * reports that elementary pupils 
tend to use many adverbial modifiers of the predicate and few 
adjective modifiers of the subject. 

In the upper intermediate grades it is probably helpful to 
give children opportunity to improve the style of sentences. 
Frequently this is done by exercises in which the pupil com¬ 
bines two simple sentences into one sentence. Subsequent 
work calls for the combining of three and four sentences into 
one or two sentences. Such training forces the child to elimi¬ 
nate the use of short choppy sentences by utilizing such connec¬ 
tives as that, as, which, and who. In addition, attention 
should be given to the matter of learning to use variety in the 
beginning of sentences. All this work should employ sentences 
that children actually write, and it should involve only familiar 
content. 

As yet there is no reason to believe that much emphasis 
should be placed upon sentence analysis in the elementary 
school. Some of the simple matters, however, may be pre¬ 
sented before the close of the sixth grade. The ability to 
understand and recognize the subject and predicate of a 
sentence is probably important. The concepts that the subject 
of a sentence is the part that is spoken of, and the predicate is 
the part that tells what is said about the subject, may be 
developed. Perhaps the teacher can present these matters 
through identifying and discussing the parts in several sen¬ 
tences that are placed on the board. Following this oral 


* Anderson, Frances. Senlenee Sirttclure in Children's SpoiUaneotts I.eUers, op. dl. 
See also Goldsmltli, A. Analysis a/ Modifiers in Oral Langvage qf Primary Children. 
Unpublished Master’s Thesis. University o( Iowa, 193a, 
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analysis children may engage in practice exercises. These ma. 
require the pupil to identify the subject and predicate k 
different types of sentences with the subject located in different 
places, and to build sentences upon groups of words that 
represent cither the subject or predicate. Care must be taken 
m these exercises to see that the sentences used are those which 
(mldren really speak or write. Some additional attention 
should be paid to sentences in which the subject is understood. 

If instruction is to be given in the parts of speech it is impor¬ 
tant to know those parts that carry the greatest value. Stonn- 
zand * has shown that in terms of frequency of use the order of 
importance at all age-levels is as follows: nouns, adjectives 
verbs, prepositions, pronouns, adverbs, conjunctions, and inter¬ 
jections. The first three parts account for almost two-thirds of 
the total use. For fourth-grade children the order is verbs, 
nouns, pronouns, adjectives, adverbs, prepositions, and con¬ 
junctions. At the sixth grade-level the order is nouns, adjec¬ 
tives, verbs, prepositions, pronouns, adverbs, and conjunctions. 
Because the teaching of the parts of speech in the upper grades 
of the elementary school is often so meaningless to children at 
that stage of development, the writer is omitting detailed sug¬ 
gestions relative to procedures in teaching. The reader who 
may be concerned about sudi matters is referred to discus¬ 
sions of instruction in formal grammar which, in the light 

of the scope and point of view of this volume, do not belong 
here. 


PROBLEM 6. PARAGRAPHING 
In aU good eiqiression, both oral and written, paragraphing 
represents a very important skiU. Speaking and writing that 
ails to organize ideas in proper arrangement is faulty because 
It acks clearness of meaning. Yet errors in paragraphing 

IX,^ Shea, M. V. Horn Mitch English Grammar? chapters V to 
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are very common/ Young children rattle back and forth from 
one idea to another in their speech. They also include irrele¬ 
vant and inconsequential details. The same is true in the case 
of the speech and writing of high school and college students. 
Any teacher at any educational level who has made even a 
casual observation of the pupil’s expression is well acquainted 
with the lack of the ability to organize ideas. 

There are three things about paragraphing that may be pre¬ 
sented to elementary school pupils. One of these refers to the 
idea that all the sentences in the paragraph should talk about 
one topic, and that each sentence should add a meaning to 
those which the other sentences have presented. The second 
point is concerned with the teadiing of good beginning and 
good ending sentences in paragraphs. Finally there is the 
matter of form which refers to the indenting of the first sen¬ 
tence in a new paragraph on a new line. The present discus¬ 
sion will consider the teaching of these three jobs. 

In some quarters the idea has arisen that elementary school 
children are not capable of learning the “one thing only” 
characteristic of a good paragraph. This insists that the pupil 
cannot understand that a good paragraph talks about only one 
speciic idea, and that each sentence in the paragraph must 
tell something about that idea. There is no reason to assume 
that such is the case. As a matter of fact fourth-grade chil¬ 
dren can become quite proficient in deciding what some para¬ 
graphs are talking about, and tliere is evidence to show that 
fifth-grade pupils can do a first class job of outlining a para¬ 
graph. Sixth-grade children can learn to outline material of 
more than one paragraph in length. With this evidence® 
available there is no reason to believe that lack of intelligence 
will prevent successful teaching of the paragraph sense. 

•McKee, Paul. A Study of JParagrophittg in Children’s/jcllcrs. Viipuklialicd. State 
College of Education, Cruclcy, Colurudu, 1936. 

• See McKcc, Paul. Reading and Literalura in the Mementary Sehoel, chapter XL 
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As intimated the thing that the child needs to learn is that a 
good paragraph contains only one main or central idea, and that 
each sentence in the paragraph talks about and contributes some- 
thing to this central idea. He should become aware also of the 
fact that as a rule a paragraph is poor because it includes one or 
more sentences that bear no relation to the main idea. This job 
will be complicated by the fact that writers of books for chil- 
dren construct sloppy paragraphs, and consequently there is 
httle hope for the child to acquire the paragraph sense through 
reading mucli of the material that is now available. 

Probably one of the best means of developing paragraph 
sense lies in the limitation of compositions. When writing 
begins most of the work should be limited to single paragraphs 
beginning with one-sentence paragraphs, and subsequently 
mduding two-, tliree-, four-, and five-sentence paragraphs.* 
This means that each composition should deal with only one 
single phase of a topic, and that emphasis must be placed upon 
the fact that each oral or written composition of one paragraph 
may talk about only one thing. This is one reason why all 
theme topics must be very specific. It emphasizes also the 
need for procedures which, as noted previously, limit the sen- 
tence to “one thing only.” 

In addition to limiting oral and written expressions to one 
specific topic or idea, some attention should be given to the 
study of paragraphs in the intermediate grades as a means of 
f ew oping paragraph sense. It is perhaps helpful to discover 
with the class the main or central idea in simple paragraphs, 
and to discuss how each sentence tells something about that 
mam idea. Poor paragraphs may be used also in such a way 
that the children discover sentences included which violate the 
one t ing only ’ principle. Care must be taken, however, in 
using t iis procedure to utilize only those paragraphs that are 
well within the understanding of pupils involved. 

* Sec Chapter IV, 
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There may be some usefulness also in providing opportunity 
to judge the oral and written paragraph compositions of chil¬ 
dren in terms of the “one thing only” principle, as well as in 
terms of other important elements discussed previously. 
With such procedure children should seek to contribute spe¬ 
cific criticisms which compliment good paragraphs in terms of 
concrete reasons, and which locate the specific sentences that 
violate the principle. 

Finally the teaching of paragraphing should be closely corre¬ 
lated with and reinforced by the program in the work type of si¬ 
lent reading. Any good reading program now includes the job 
of teaching children how to organize what they read. This is 
fundamentally a matter of teaching paragraph sense. Inas¬ 
much. as a detailed discussion of methods of teaching the ability 
to outline paragraphs has been presented elsewhere there is no 
particular need to reproduce such material here."' 

The second point of importance in paragraphing is con¬ 
cerned with the use of good beginning and ending sentences. 
Most paragraphs that violate the “one thing only” principle 
are marred by poor beginning sentences. Likewise many para¬ 
graphs are spoiled by poor closing sentences. Consequently 
there are certain things that ought to be taught concerning 
these matters. 

A good beginning sentence should begin the telling of what 
the paragraph has to say. It should also attempt to arouse in¬ 
terest in the remaining content. Most beginning sentences 
should contain a statement of the central idea in the paragraph 
in the sense that they can be developed or expanded by the 
succeeding sentences. Most poor beginning sentences are poor 
because they give no clue to what is coming and because they 
excite no interest. 

A good ending sentence is always part of the paragraph. It 

' See McKee, Paul. Reading and Literature in the EUtneniary School, chapter XI, 
Ip. cit. 
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is never "tacked on" to make the paragraph longer for any 
other purpose. It may he one of the sentences that helps to 

amplify the beginning sentence. It is not necessarily a statement 
that gives the writer’s personal reactions to the ideas presented 
in the paragraph. It is not necessarily a clever or funny remark. 
It most certainly is not a superfluous item. It is always part 
of the paragraph in the sense that it contributes some^ng 
to the exposition of the central idea carried by the paragraph, 

The best work in teaching the use of good beginning and end¬ 
ing sentences will come after instruction in the "one thing 
only” principle in paragraphing has been initiated. After the 
teacher’s explaining and illustrating of good beginning and end¬ 
ing sentences, children should have ample opportunity to judge 
the effectiveness of single paragraph compositions in the li^t 
of standards arrived at. Some work may be done previous to 
this, however, in the primary grades by evaluating beginning 
and ending sentences as they appear in simple and brief oral 
compositions. 

The third point of importance in paragraphing is concerned 
only with written expression. In the later grades when the 
child writes material of more than one paragraph in length, and 
when he has been exposed for some time to the “one thing 
only” principle in paragraphing, he should learn that each new 
paragraph begins on a new line, and that the first word of the 
first sentence is indented. Even in the primary grades when 
young children dictate group letters and other materials, and 
in the second and third grades whenever pupils write a letter of 
more than one paragraph in length, these two points should be 
emphasized. 

Additional help on the teaching of paragraphing may be se¬ 
cured from other sources. Those of particular interest are: 
(i) Scott, Z., and others. How to Teach English, p. 342, op. di. 
(use index also). (2) Sheridan, B. Speaking and Writing 
English, pp, 35-47, op, cit. (use index also). (3) The Classroom 
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Teacher, vol. VI, PP- 456-457. op. cit. (use index also). ( 4 ) 
McKee Paul. Reading and Literature in the Elementary 
School, chapter XI, op. cil. 


problem 7. DISTINCT SPEECH 


Much oral expression whidi takes the form of conversation, 
story-telling, speeches, and other types of activities discussed in 
Chapter III is marred by faulty speech. Enunciation is fre¬ 
quently poor, words are mispronounced, and the voice is often 
heffective. No one will doubt that such deficiencies detract 
greatly from the charm of oral expression, and that some atten¬ 
tion should be devoted to the problem during the elementary 

school period. _ , 

For purposes of the present discussion difficulties m speech 
may be grouped into two ty-pes. There are advariced and 
technical difficulties such as stammering or lisping which prob¬ 
ably are due to some psychological or physiological disorder. 
There is also the type of difficulty represented by poor enunda- 
tion and pronunciation which may be due to ignorance or care¬ 
lessness. The advanced and technical type of difficulty de¬ 
serves the attention of a specialist in speech disorders, and 
public sdiool teacher cannot expect to do much if anything 
about removing the trouble." The other type of difficulty may 
be handled successfully by the classroom teacher.^ It is the 
purpose of this section, therefore, to present a brief discussion of 
instruction in distinct speech in terms of articulation and voice. 

The teaching of distinct articulation is essentially a matter 
of discovering difficulties and providing valid remedial teaching. 


• For a discuBsion of the more tedmicul speech defects and 
(l) Swift, W. B, Speech Defects ami IlirJ) to Treat Z hem. Houghton MiflUii Company, 
B^n. (a) PCPI.L1, II. M. The Coerectim of Speech Defects. Ihe M“cmiUa.i 
Compsny, New York. (3) Scripture, I?. W., nml JucUson, E. 

Difects. F. A. Davie and Company, Philadelphia, 1919. (4) 
vd. a. PP. S0S-S40, op. cil. (5) Scripture, E. W. Slutlemm. 
of Spee^of the Deaf. The Macmillan Corouany, New York. ( 6 ) 

Busle, A. C. speech Correction. V. S. CroftH and Company, Now York. (7) 
Cdlough, G. A., and Birmingham, A. V. Correctins Speech Defects and 1 oreisn Accent. 
Chorlee Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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Consequently the first job lies in determining the errors wM li 
children make. This may be done by keeping an actual rec. 
ord of the mistakes made. But to do this the teacher must 
know the different speech sounds. This means that she should 
have command of such material as the sounds of each of tb 
following items: Ih, d, k, t, g, p. b, m, n. ngj, w, wh,,l 
y, j, h, ch, a, e, i, 0 , u. In addition she should be acquinted 
with the mistakes which will most probably occur m the case 
of each of these items.' Some of the items that may very 
likely cause the greatest difficulty are the ^ lisp, t for k, d for r 
th, r, I, and w for wh, and in for ing. 

With the errors once discovered remedial instruction is in or¬ 
der. Some children will learn clear articulation incidentally 
when surrounded by good speech. Consequently it is most 
important for the teadier to present good models of enunda- 
tion in her own speech. But many children will not learn in 
tMs way. As a result the teacher must proceed to follow a 
direct attack. In general this attack will consist of showing 
and ej^laining the correct sound for the error discovered, and 
the utilization of practice exercises. 

The first job lies in showing the child how the sound should 
be made. To do this the teacher should be acquainted with 
the organs of speech,* and the way in which a given sound is 
made correctly^ The explanation will be done entirely by 
means of illustration and demonstration and may involve the 
use of the mirror. It is important for the teacher to form 
e sound clearly while the child observes the action of her 


their'mMrcmrn^n^''*” detailed rllscuBslon of the various speech sounds and 

mw bTfaundTTTH discussions known to the wiitot 

Ginn wd ComnaL^ L "vCofdts, A. TAe Teacher's Booh o! Pkmth. 
Op.cit. ^ Vi New York, ipad. (fl) The Classroom Teacher, vol.iz,pp, 46^-43, 

«!pp!K6s.K‘’' " 

op. ^ Barrows, S. EnglishPronuneialhnfor ForHpm 

op. cti, caj The Classroom Teacher, vol. it, pp. 4e8-483i Sli-522. op. eU. 
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lips and tongue, and for him to subsequently examine his own 
imitative attempts in the mirror. 

With the given sound explained, demonstrated, and tried 
successfully, practice exercises involving it should be utilized. 
These may involve such procedures as (i) repeating the sound 
several times; (2) speaking syllables that involve the sound; 
(3) pronouncing words in which the sound occurs; and (4) 
speaking short sentences in which the sound is used with some 
repetition. Care should be used to see that the words pro¬ 
nounced are words of high social utility* rather than mere 
“practice" words, and that the sentences spoken are those 
which children actually use in their own expression. In addi¬ 
tion to these exercises which provide directed practice upon a 
given sound, there should be other exercises which are con¬ 
cerned with the facilitation of breathing and the use of the lips 
and tongue." 

There are several general statements which should be made 
relative to the work to be done in articulation. First, the 
teacher should make certain that the sounds she teaches rep¬ 
resent real difRcultics of the children in her class. There is no 
point in teaching clear enunciation in the elementary school 
except as it is needed to remove difficulties. Second, a given 
sound should be taught at that time or in that grade where the 
'difficulty arises. Third, it is most important for the teacher 
to continually present splendid models of good articulation in 
her own oral expression. This does not mean that she should 
use what has become known as “schoolroom speech.” It 
merely insists that in talking with children she should speak 
sounds clearly and correctly. Fourth, much of the work must 
be highly individualized with instruction centering upon the 
peculiar difficulties of individual children rather than with a 

' (i) Horn, E. A Basie Writing Vocabnhry, op. eif. 

(3) Thonulikc, E. L. The Teacher's Wori Book, op. cit. 

’ For illustrative practice cxerciacs see Case, Ida, and Barrows, Sarah, Speech Drills 
lor ChUiren in Form aj Play, Expreaalon Company, Boston, ipsp. 
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given sound which is supposed to represent a real need of 
child in the class. Finally, everything must be done to get th! 
child to tcatee that good articulation is important in ^ 2 
eap™ activities and not only during those times wh» 
matters of clear enunciation arc heing attacked dircctlv. TM. 
means that m many of the oral composition activities Hi., 
cussed m Chapter III, and in other schoolroom work the tlk 
tmctncK of enunciation should be used as one standard k 
measuring the effectiveness of speech. 

In addition to articulation in terms of individual sounds 
some attention should be given to the gross mispronunciation 
of words m terms of misplaced accent and wrong soundings 
of letters or syllables. The words to be taught are those whid 
the teacher discovers arc being mispronounced by her chil¬ 
dren, and they should be taught whenever errors occur. The 
correct pronunciation should be presented and practice exer¬ 
cises may be employed if they can be made meaningful. It is 
inost important, however, for the teacher to see that the avail¬ 
able time is spent on mispronounced words that are really 
importa-nt in terms of frequency of use and not upon mispro¬ 
nounced words that are very seldomly used. If the program 
m reading in the intermediate grades is adequate* children 
should be encouraged to use the dictionary to discover correct 
pronunaation of words. It is imperative also that the teacher 
set good models of pronunciation through her own speech. 

in addition to distinct enunciation and correct pronuncia- 
toon in oral expression the quaUty of the voice is important. 
The reader knows that a voice that is shrill, raucous, over-loud, 
or ig pit ed, is likely to harm the effectiveness of what is 
™^uch more effective voice is one that is low 
pitched, modulated, agreeable, and subdued. It must be re- 

wust always speak with enough 
olume to allow every listener to hear distinctly. Moreover, 

* McKee. Paul. Jtcadmg Literature in the Elemntary Settool, chapter IX. op. dt 
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it is imperative to acquire the ability to adjust the voice to the 
size and character of the audience, and to the physical con¬ 
ditions surrounding the situation in which the speaking is 
done. 

TObere are at least three ways in which the attack on voice 
improvement may be made; One is through the medium of 
specialized voice training. In general, however, this procedure 
is not in common use in elementary schools, and probably does 
not warrant detailed discussion here. The second attack may 
be made incidentally in connection with the various oral com¬ 
position activities discussed in Chapter III. In all such per¬ 
formances as conversation, story-telling, announcements, and 
speeches the quality of voice is one standard to be used in judg¬ 
ing the effectiveness of performance. In fact, as noted in Chap¬ 
ter III, practice lessons in story-telling and other oral ex¬ 
pression activities should be handled in such a way that one of 
the chief objectives is concerned with the improvement of voice 
quality. The third attack should go hand-in-hand with the sec¬ 
ond. It consists merely of the teacher discussing with individ¬ 
ual children the changes that may be made to improve the 
voice. 

One must not forget here the general influence of the teacher. 
As the child’s articulation depends to some degree upon that 
used by the teacher in her speech, so does the quality of his 
voice depend upon her performances. She should, therefore, 
cultivate a good and pleasing voice. She should set as a model 
a voice that is modulated, pleasing, adjustable, and preferably 
low pitched. 


PROBLEM 8. MANUSCRIPT FORM 
When the writer was attending elementary schools consider¬ 
able attention was given to matters of manuscript form. 
Great emphasis was placed upon such items as margins, the 
pladug of one’s name, class, date, and the location„of the title 
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of a composition. So far as the writer knows none of the com¬ 
positions written were ever published. Many of them were 
not read by any pupil or by the teacher, and they certainly 
were not read aloud to the class or to any individual. There 
really was little reason to be concerned about margins except 
for the fact that the teacher did glance through them and 
make evaluations in terms of form. Undoubtedly she was 
hired to do what the course of study called for. 

This is not an attempt to insinuate that matters of manu¬ 
script form are not important. They are if the course of study 
in written composition includes the types of writing discussed 
in Chapter IV. But we ought to teach only the important 
matters, and not fuss much about those items that are relatively 
useless or those which pertain only to conventional types of 
school writing. It certainly is important for children to learn 
those matters of manuscript form which arc needed in doing 
functional writing such as correspondence. 

There are, of course, two types of items pertaining to manu¬ 
script form. There arc those specialized matters involved 
only in particular types of writing such as letter-writing, filling 
in forms, and the like. These were discussed in connectiem 
with the discussions presented in Chapter IV. There re¬ 
main the matters involved in any form of written expression. 
It is the purpose of the present discussion to consider this sec¬ 
ond group of items. 

The general items suggested here as those to be taught in 
connection with manuscript form arc selected by opinion. 
They indude; (i) margins at the left and right sides of the pa¬ 
per; (2) spacing at the top and bottom of the paper and be¬ 
tween the title and first paragraph of a composition; (3) in¬ 
denting the first word of a paragraph; (4) placing the date, 
name, and title on the paper; ($) selecting materials to be used; 
(6) proper attitudes toward neatness in writing and general ap¬ 
pearance of paper; and (7) avoidance of crowding at the end of 
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lines, other items should be taught if needed, but care must 
be taken to see that they constitute matters of high social util¬ 
ity. 

The teaching of margins and spacing at the top and bottom 
of the page may be presented in the first grade providing writ¬ 
ing activities demand them. Remaining items of spacing, in¬ 
dentation, and the placing of the name and date may be pre¬ 
sented in the second grade. The selection of material and the 
attitudes essential to neat and careful work should be intro¬ 
duced early also. The important thing is to begin the teach¬ 
ing of items when needed and not before, and to give continued 
attention to them in whatever grades necessary. 

Several points should be mentioned relative to methods. 
First, each item to be taught should be explained to the child 
and the reason for its use should be made clear. At all timps 
nothing should bo done to encourage him to believe that mat¬ 
ters of manuscript form arc the chief concern in written ex¬ 
pression. Attention should be called to the terms to be taught 
only after the child has learned “to write for meaning and con¬ 
tent,” and he should understand that they are utilized to aid 
the person who reads the material. In addition it can do no 
harm for him to catch the idea that adherence to acceptable 
standards of manuscript form lends beauty to the appearance 
of the work, and that this in itself adds value to the production 
in the eyes of the reader. 

It is entirely probable that the standards of manuscript 
form to be followed should be developed by the children and 
teacher through informal discussion. This should indude not 
only a statement of the margins, pladng, and spacing to be 
used, but also a consideration of the reasons for following 
standards as judged from the reader’s viewpoint. Such co¬ 
operative development of standards — under the guidance of 
the teacher ■— should lead to the attachment of more meaning 
and interest to learning than is usually the case. When the 
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children as a group W devdopetl answers to such questions as 
- How wide should the margins be?" "Why should there be 

a space between the title and the first paragraph?” 

Aould to ead Of linos no. bo crowded?” - one may 
to dnld .0 bo more concerned nbout the whole Sm 
Further effectiveness may be added by providing opportunitv 

^oitT'’ “ 

Semnd, tore should be ample provision tor the child to en- 
TOC m to venous types of important writing. These emns- 

taT’l r as weU ^con- 

Dtoied n *" stundards to be m- 

Py. One must remember, however, that the items of 

Mned that content is the fundamental value. 

drill'™ min ““‘f t" '-''“h ““1 ptovMe 

oriw,r ‘’'.““"Pt form. These will consist largdy 

tos of concern. Duplicate copies of enmposita in 
Sl^e In^Is T’™ *“ ’■*' to he 

tol to it should be rememberoi 

toSet n T thoir purpose to be a matter of 

toSZl t ? "P?" difflculties discovered in 

1 ■’«'«"= ““‘“hd writtn. orer- 

T?™ -K, f “"‘“t and voeabniary. 
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types of writi™ a amial tests suitable for specialiaed 
IV. For tbra ^ as correspondence were noted in Chapter 
the form of theme suitable tests may take 

'^"einal writing to be checked 
primarily for accuracy in manuscript form. 
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A SUMMARY STATEMENT 

The present chapter doses the discussion of the improve¬ 
ment of instruction in composition. Chapter II introduced 
the types of oral and written expression of the greatest value in 
the activities of modern life, and presented a brief discussion 
of fundamental principles in teaching composition. In 
Chapter III similar problems were discussed relative to the 
course of study in six important types of oral composition. 
Chapter IV was concerned with detailed discussions of in- 
stmctional problems in teaching nine important types of 
written composition. Chapter V was devoted to a discussion 
of eight important instructional jobs in correct usage; namely, 
capitalization, punctuation, grammatical usage, vocabulary, 
sentence sense, paragraphing, speech, and manuscript form. 

There are several sources to which the teacher may turn for 
concrete help in teaching the many diflerent aspects of written 
and oral expression. Among these are: (i) The Classroom 
Teacher, vols. Ill and VI, op. cit. (2) McBroom, M. The 
Course of Study in Written Composition for the Elementary 
Grades, op. cit. (3) Regular issues of Elementary English 
Reeiew. Box O7, North End Station, Detroit, Michigan. (4) An 
Experience Curriculum in English, op. cit. (5) Weeks, R. M. 
A Correlated Curriculum, op, cit, (6) Jenkins, F. Language 
Deodopment in the Elementary Grades. (7) Moore, A. The 
Primary School. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

This discussion of elementary school composition cannot be 
dosed without again directing the attention of the reader to the 
great dearth of accurate information relative to the improve¬ 
ment of teaching. The writer knows of no field in which the 
need for important research is more pronounced. This is true 
in terms of problems concerned with the selection of content 
to be taught, the graclc-placcmcnt of this content, and the 
determination of effective methods and materials to be used 
in the classroom. Most crucial is the need for objective data 
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PART III 

THE PROGRAM IN SPELLING 




CHAPTER VI 


THE SELECTION OF SPELLING 
VOCABULARY 

I. SPELLING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF THE PAST 

I. What has charactemed spelling program in the past? Our 
first elementary schools were distinctly religious in character 
and purpose/ Their cliief objective seems to have been that 
of acquainting the pupil with the need of religious salvation 
and the contents of the Bible. Consequently, those materials 
judged to be of value in teacliing the pupil to read tlie Bible 
and in setting forth religious concepts found their way into 
the school as its curriculum. The Bornhook, the BiUe, the 
Psalter, and the Catechism are well-known examples of the 
type of material first taught in the colonial elementary schools. 
So far as the writer is able to determine there was no system¬ 
atic attempt at this time to provide direct instruction in 
spelling. 

About r7oo the New England Primer made its appearance 
in the colonial schools.* This very popular little book was 
distinctly religious in content. Its remarkable influence on 
the program of the school continued for more than a century. 
While it did not set up a definite program in the teaching of 
spelling, one gets the implication that with the use of this 
hook spelling first received incidental attention as a part of 
the curriculum. In tire light of the recorded history of edu¬ 
cation it seems safe to say that the words the pupils were 
taught to spell during this period were those used in expound¬ 
ing the religious content of the book. 

‘ Cubbctlcy, F. P. PuUic liducalion in tfw United States (Revised), pp. 4r^7. 
Bbughtoa MilTlin Cumpuiiy, Bostun, 1934. 

’ Cubbcrlcy, R. F., op. cit., pp. 44-.t0. 
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Near the dose of the eighteenth century the first 
of the New^ England Primer appeared.' These boob w® 
^own as spellers” and were somewhat less exdusively re- 
hgious than their predecessors had been. Usually Lt 
content induded words to be spelled, the alphabet, some arb 
metic, and soine catechism questions. Dilworth’s Nffuo Guide 
hike English Tongue, published in England, 1740, was oroh 
ably the most popular of the “spellers” to receive wid^e re- 
cognition m New England during the latter half of the nine¬ 
teenth century. It is probable that the spelling words con 

The first distinctly American textbook was Noah Webster’s 
tons “blue-backed” spelling book, published at Hartford 
onnecticut, in 1783.=’ This book soon took the place of the 
New England Primer and with its wide adoption speUing and 
word analysis became an exceedingly popular school activity. 

beginning of a real systematic 
attack upon the teaching of spelling as spelling. 

During the nineteenth century the “blue.backcd”3peller was 

followed by the publication of a large number of speLg text- 
Dooks These books were given over entirely to the teaching 
, practically all of them possessed at least two 

tteTh ? authors of 

se books did not make the sKghtest attempt to discover and 

place in their word lists those words which we now know are 
e most important for children to learn to spell. Evidently 
It never occurred to them that the ability to speU some words 
may be more important than the ability to spell other words, 
the whole procedure in selecting the words to be taught seems 
ave been a rather haphazard guessing affair. Evidently 

Com^S’B^L, Modern Hkmntary JSduoalion, pp. 78HJo. Ginnand 

* Tnrker, S. C., op. cU,, pp, 80-83, 
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words were chosen by personal opinion, by their apparent 
spelling difficulty, and by their use in other subjects. It is 
not unlikely that one of the chief criteria used in selecting a 
word was the author’s judgment as to whether or not the 
pupil should know how to spell it. It is obvious from an 
examination of these spelling books that words were included 
because they appeared to be extremely difficult to spell. 
Furthermore, a similar examination shows the inclusion of 
words which were used in the geography, history, physiology, 
and various other textbooks. It is not surprising therefore 
that these spelling textbooks included words that were rela¬ 
tively unimportant, exceedingly difficult to spell, and of a 
highly technical nature. According to Tidyman * and Charters * 
examples of the unusual, difficult, and technical words in- 
duded are abracadabra, imperturbable, inexplicable, gastritis, 
archipelago, macadamise, diocesan, calligraphy, and iridescent. 
It is perfectly clear that spelling textbooks built on these 
unsdentific procedures included many words which were rela- 
iivdy unimportant for the pupil to know how to spell and omitted 
many words which were very important for him to learn to 
speU. 

In the second place these nineteenth-century textbooks in¬ 
cluded an exceedingly large number of words. It was not un¬ 
usual for the word list to cover more than ten thousand 
words. According to Parker ® one modern speller as late as 
1915 included eight thousand words. The writer can remem¬ 
ber studying ten new words each day in the elementary school 
in 1912. Ten new words each day means fifty words each 
week. If such a program continued through each of tlie six 


* Tidyman, W. F. The Tcachini! of Sprlling, p. 1. World Book Company, New York, 

IC» 3 . 

* Chartcni, W. W. Teaching (he Common Dranehet, p. 6. Houghton Milllin Company, 
Boston, 1913, 

1 Parker, S. C. Types of JUemettfary Teaching and Learning, p. S3. Ginn and Com¬ 
pany, Boston, is)a3. 
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grades of the elementary school, the number of different words 
■would reach the total of about ten or eleven thousand. 

Investigations of the words which peojile need to know how 
to spell show that it is not necessary for the elementary school 
to teach anything like ten thousand words. As a matter of 
fact, the efficient learning of four or five thousand words will 
give one adequate command of practically all the words 
needed in tlie common spelling activities of daily life. 

In 1894 Dr. J. M. Rice, a pioneer in educational research 
conceived the idea of measuring the eiTiciency of the school by 
testing the pupil’s ability in tlie school subjects. It happened 
that one subject chosen for investigation was spelling. In 
many different school systems over the country Dr. Rice 
carried on a wholesale testing of the ability of cliildren to speL 
The conclusions drawn from his data were startling. In a 
general sense he found that the school had little to do with the 
child’s ability to spell, that pupils who spent only ten minutes 
a day on spelUng could spell as well as those who spent forty 
minutes a day, and that drill work in the direct teaching of 
spelling was futile.' 

Following close upon the investigation made by Dr. Rice, 
Dr. 0 . P. Cornman, then superintendent of schools in Phil¬ 
adelphia, made a study of the efficiency of spelling mstruction.’ 
Upoii the basis of his results he concluded that there was noth¬ 
ing particular to be gained by direct drill work in spelling, 
and that the incidental teaching of the subject was quite as 
emaent as a direct procedure. 

While we know now that the conclusions drawn by Rice and 
Cornman were invalid, it is probable that their work had con¬ 
siderable influence upon the school’s program in spelling. At 
least from a subject considered of value by school people and 

vol. 33 . DP. 163-172, 
School. Ginn mid Company, Boston, 
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layjnen, spelling dwindled to insignificance during the period 
of 1900-1910. At first it was given less time in the daily 
program. Later tlie idea of incidental teacliing of spelling 
ramp, into prominence, and was adopted somewhat generally. 
Thus spelling as a separate subject was taken out of the curri¬ 
culum. When taught, it was taught incidentally in connec¬ 
tion with writing, composition, reading, and other subjects. 
This in all probability meant the lack of a definite word list 
to be taught and a definite time in the program for the teaching 
of spelling as spelling. 

Beginning about xpio and continuing up to the present 
time there has been an extended period of research in the 
teaching of spelling. This research has discovered the words 
which are the most important for the pupil to learn to spell. 
It has also discovered an efficient method of teaching spelling. 
This emphasis on research has undoubtedly created a new 
view of the importance of the subject and has returned it to 
prominence as a separate subject in tlie elementary school 
curriculum. 

In the remainder of this chapter we shall review briefly the 
researcli which has determined the words which children 
should be taught to spell. Chapter VII will consider the 
problem of grade-placement of spelling vocabulary. In 
Chapter VIII we shall review the research which has discovered 
an effective method of teaching spelling. In Chapter IX a 
discussion of the testing of spelling ability will be presented, 

II. HOW SHOULD SPELLING VOCABULARY BE 
DETERMINED? 

I. What technic has been used in selecting the most important 
mris? The theory of social utility was explained in Chap¬ 
ter I. Applied to the selection of spelling vocabulary this 
theory holds that those words which have the greatest value or 
importance in the different spelling activities of life are the 
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most important words for the child to learn to spell bv 
ctose of the elementaty school period. It is precisely t£ 
theory which research workers have used as a fundJenS 
hypothesis m their attempts to discover the words to be tauT 
But how have those most important words been discoverli? 
It ^ould be obvious that according to the theory of so 2 
utihty one cannot determine the words to be taught witbou 
fot knowing the activities of people which require spellml 

aMly. The first step, then, consists of discove^JS 
activities. ° 

An examination of the things people do shows at least four 
types of activities which suggest themselves as those requiring 
tte abihty to speU. Reading, speaking, hearing what I said 
and writing, all involve a knowledge and use of words. In 
reading one must know the meaning of the words used. Thus 
there is the need for an adequate reading vocabulary. But 
even a casual investigation will show that adequatecompre- 

frequently obtained without the 
reader s being able to spell the individual words. In speaking 
one must know among other things, the meaning and corred 

quate spoken vocabulary. But many words are properly used 

vocabnlfl “a-aner if one possesses an adequate hearing 

SwwTb understand 

dearly what the speaker means without being able to speU 

“ performs the activity successfully. ‘ Thus be¬ 
cause spelling presents such an important need in writing and 
? i«iP0rtant difficulty in other activities, 
uJmTI d^mmiary school pupils should be 

acimUes If iff,"' ^ vocabidary used in the writing 

Now, what are the common and frequent or crucial activities 
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in which people write? Obviously, the writing of correspon¬ 
dence, especially personal and business letters, is a most im¬ 
portant one. Both children and adults write friendly letters 
to one another. Business men write business letters to th ei r 
associates. Parents write school excuses to teachers. An¬ 
other spelling need for some persons is found in the writing 
of the minutes of meetings of organizations. Further, children 
m school write themes and examinations. These few illus¬ 
trations by no means exhaust the writing activities of people, 
but they serve as examples of the more frequent uses of 
spelling. 

The second step in determining spelling vocabulary consists 
of discovering the most important words to be taught in 
order that these writing activities may be carried on success¬ 
fully. This involves the tabulation and study of the specihc 
words used in writing. Such a tabulation and study of each 
word should be made in the light of six criteria. These are: 

(1) the total frequency with which the word is used in writing, 

(2) the commonness with which the word is used by everyone 
regardless of sex, vocation, geographical locality, educational 
level, or economic status, (3) the spread of the word’s use in 
difierent types of writing, (4) the crucialUy of the word as 
evidenced by the severity of the penalty attached to its mis- 
sfelUng, (5) the probable permanency of the word’s use, and (6) 
the desirabilily of the word as determined by the quality ol 
the writing in which it is used. 

As will be noted later, very careful analyses of letters, school 
excuses, minutes of organizations, all other types of adult 
writing, and a few types of children’s writing have been made to 
determine the relative importance of words in the light of these 
six criteria. The writings were analyzed in such a way that 
accurate count was made of the number of times each word 
was used, the kind of material in which it was used, and the 
number of different types of material in which the word 00 
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curred. In addition the material was selected in such a maTnif i 
that it was reasonably representative of the country as a whole, 

As a tliird step in determining spelling vocabulary, it should 
be obvious that some measure of the diiliculty of a word should 
be obtained. Among the words chosen in terms of the six 
criteria, those which present little or no spelling difficulty may 
well be omitted from the regular spelling list. Such words are 
either already learned by the time the child is ready for begin¬ 
ning instruction in spelling, or they are so simple that they are 
learned incidentally. The words that make up the regular 
course of study in spelling for the elementary school should be 
those words among the most important which are difficult 
enough to require definite classroom instruction. Thus 
difficulty becomes a seventh criterion for selecting words to be 
taught during the elementary school period. 

in. SUMMARY OF INVESTIGATIONS IN THE SELECTION 
OF SPELLING VOCABULARY 

The investigations made to determine the words to be taught 
during the elementary school period may be grouped in terms 
of the criteria previously listed. One group of investigations, 
seeking to discover the relative importance of words in writing, 
is composed of those studies which have obtained data per¬ 
taining to the first six criteria. The second group is composed 
of studies which have gathered data relative to difficulty, the 
seventh criterion. A consideration of these two groups of in¬ 
vestigations follows: 

A. Invesiigatiom on the Relative Importance of Words as 
Measured by the First Six Criteria 

All investigators seeking to determine the relative impor¬ 
tance of words in writing have not made use of the same type of 
source of data. One group of research workers has used the 
writing of adults for analysis. A second group has analyzed 
the writing of children. In the following review of investiga- 
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tions on the relative importance of words we shall consider 
separately those of adult writing vocabulary and those of 
children’s writing vocabulary. 

The material presented here consists of only a brief notation 
of more than thirty of the most significant investigations of 
writing vocabulary. A few studies have been omitted from 
the discussion for the simple reason that a summary of tViPTn 
probably would add nothing to an adequate understanding of 
how the relative importance of words has been determined. 
The omitted investigations include those made by Chancellor,* 
Studley and Ware,® Nicholson,® Warning,'' and French.® 
Exhaustive summaries and criticisms of many investigations of 
writing vocabulary have been made by Dr. Ernest Horn and 
others.® 

I. Whal are the major invesUgations of the writing vocabur- 
lory of adtdis? 

Study No. I, Ayres, L. P. The Spelling Vocabularies of 
Personal and Business Letters. Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York, 1913. An analysis of 2000 personal and business letters 
from twelve different sources "was made. A total of 23,629 
running words covering 2001 different words were tabulated. 
Only the first word in each line was tabulated. 


> Chancellor, W. E. “Spelling: looo Words,” The Journal of ISiueation, vols. 71-72, 
p, S17 (May, ipio). 

’ Studley, C, K., and Ware, Allison. Common Essentials in Spellmg. State Printi.13 
Office, Sacramento, Cal., 1P14. 

) Nicholson, Anne. A Spelter for (he Use of (he Teachers of Califomia. 

4 Warning, Winifred, An Investigation of the Word Usage of Adults in Written Cor- 
ttspondence. Unpublished. Reported in 7 /nrd FeorhooJh, chapter IV, pp. i2()-i27. De< 
poitment of Superintendence, National Education Association, Washington, D.C., 1925, 

’ French, W. C., A Study of Children’s Letters. Reported bricily in Ponrth Tearheok of 
the Department of Super!ntciuleircc, pp. 144-145. Department of Superintendence. 
National Education Association, Washington, D.C., 1925. ^ 

'For example sec (i) Horn, E, A BasieWriling Vecaiidary. Uniycrsltyof Iou'aMono> 
gnphs in Education, First Series, No. 4. State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 1926. 

(a) Departaent of Supcrintciulcnco, Third Yearieoh, chapter IV. National Educo- 
tioti Association, Washington, D.C., 1925. McKee, F. Language in the Bletnentary 
Stheel, chapter II, Houghton Mlillin Company, Boston, 1934. (4) Foran, T. G. The 
Psychology and Teaching of Spelling. Catholic Education Press, Wo^ngton, D.C., 1934. 
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Study No. a. Cook, W. A. and O'Shea, M. V Thp. rui, 
aM ms SpeUing. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis 
Ihe personal correspondence of thirteen people coveS 
=c»,_ooo running words and 5.00 diilerent words was anaC 
Derived word forms were not tabulated as different words 
Sli^y No. 3. Andersen, W. N. DetermUtation of Spettm 
Vocabtdary Based Upon Written Correspo,tdcnce. UniVerS 
Iowa Studies in Education, vol. 2. No. i. State Univerdty 

reiSs Tt ^ letters written bj 

residents of Iowa was analyzed. The material included 

361,184 running words, covering 922.5 different words. The 

tSnf Tr representing 35 different occupa- 

^ ®tudy of the writing vocabu- 

lary of adults living within a single state. 

My No. 4. Houser, J. D. »An Investigation of the 
rinfVocabularies of Representatives of an Economic 
Class._ Memnlary Sclml Journal, vol. 17, pp. 708-718, 
The investiptor tabulated 18G9 different words found in 
5 ,Soo runni^ words m 750 letters written by fanners to the 
Agricultural Department of the University of California about 
faming. Note the small number of different words. 

l^yNo. 3, Clark, W. F. “Writing Vocabularies.” Ss- 
n^ary^ School Journal, vol. 21, pp. 349-351. tMs is a 
tabulation of 28,292 running words found in 200 letters written 
to a Chicago newspaper. A total of 3360 different words were 
reported. The correspondents were probably persons of above 
average educational level. 

1^0. 6. Horn, E. “Tlie Vocabulary of Bankers’ 
ktters. English Journal, vol. 12, No. 6 (June, 1923). 
Eleven hundred twenty-five letters written by bankers in fif- 
1. s a es o the National City Bank about banking were an* 

® 7 »S 8 i running words were involved, and 
S023 different words were tabulated. 

Study No. Crowder, C. AStudy of the Spelling Vocahu’ 
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Igfy of Represmtative Businesses of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Master’s Thesis. University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 1924. 
The investigator tabulated 5088 different words found in 
approximately 200,000 running words written in 2258 business 
letters by persons representing nine different types of business. 

Study No. 8, Curtis, E. A Study of the Correspondence of a 
Single Individual Over a Period of Eight Years. Unpublished 
study. University of Iowa, Iowa City. Letters written by a 
superintendent of schools were used as the source of data. A 
total of 6512 different words were found among 235,093 running 
words. 

Study No. 0. Horn, E. "The Vocabulary of Excuses 
Written to Teachers by Parents.” Reported in Horn, E. A 
Bask Writing Vocabulary, p. 38, op. cii. The excuses were 
collected in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Minnesota, and Iowa. The 
analysis covered 30,948 running words. A total of 892 differ¬ 
ent words. 

Study No. 10. Plorn, E. "The Vocabulary of Minutes, 
Resolutions, and Committee Reports.” Reported in Horn, E, 
A Basic Writing Vocabulary, p, 37, op. cit. The investigator 
analyzed the committee reports, resolutions, and minutes of 
many local and many national organizations. A total of 5728 
different words were found among 126,459 running words. 

Study No. II. Horn, E. "Vocabulary of Letters of Ap¬ 
plication and Recommendation.” Reported in Horn, E. A 
Bask Writing Vocabulary, pp. 35-36, op. cit. Letters con¬ 
cerned with applications made by teachers and recommenda¬ 
tions made in their behalf in one normal school were analyzed. 
The number of running words examined was 157,069. The 
number of different words totaled 5012. 

Study No. 12. Horn, E. "The Vocabulary of Well-Known 
Writers.” Reported in Horn, E. A Basic Writing Vocabulary, 
PP- 3 i“ 33 ) op. cit. This was an analysis covering letters written 
by famous literary people. The material covered 704,837 
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running words, among which were found 23,581 different 
words. Anderson has shown that persons of literary geniususe 
a larger and more appropriate vocabulary than that emnloverf 
by the average adults.* ^ 

Study No. 13. Horn, E. “The Vocabulary of Letters 
Printed in Magazines and Metropolitan Newspapers.” 
Reported in Horn, E. A BasicWriling Vocabulary, pp 14-, 
op. cU. Analysis of letters received by two Chicago new^ 
papers and two periodicals resulted in a tabulation of 13 ,00 
different words found among 86,000 running words 
Study No. 14. Horn, E. “The Vocabulary of Personal 
Letters.’* Reported in Horn, E. A Bask Writing VocaMary, 
pp. 28-31, op. cit. This most extensive investigation of all 
types of personal letters written and received in practically 
every state in the imion covered i ,4.?3,948 running words. The 
number of different words totaled 19,243 different words 
Study No. 15. Horn, E. “The Vocabulary of Business 
Correspondence.” Reported in Horn, E. A BasieWriHn 
Vocabulary, pp. 24-28, op. cU. This most extensive investiga- 
tion covered the vocabulary of business letters representative 
of 26 different types of business. The running words examined 
totaled 1,436,233 words. A total of 15,152 different words 
were tabulated. 

It should be clear that in determining the most important 
words used by adults in writing one cannot depend upon the 
results of only one investigation. The vocabulary reported in 
any one investigation is limited by such factors as the amount 
an tyrpe of material analyzed, the geographical area involved, 
the method of tabulation, and the education of the corre¬ 
spondents. ^ This condition means that a reliable and valid 
ist 0 most important ■words must be determined by compiling 
the results of the various investigations. 

wl. tm ). Vocabulaiy." mmenlm 
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Without question the most extensive and complete compila¬ 
tion of the results of investigations of adult spelling vocabu¬ 
laries is that made by Horn.* In 1919 he compiled the word 
lists of all investigations made up to that time. As additional 
investigations were completed, their word lists were added to 
this compilation. Shortly afterward a grant from the. Com¬ 
monwealth Fund made possible a series of additional extensive 
investigations previously summarized. At the time this grant 
was allowed, a total of approximately 865,000 running words 
had been compiled. 

The new investigations of the vocabulary of business letters 
added 1,436,223 running words. New investigations of per¬ 
sonal letters added 1,433,948 running words. The investiga¬ 
tion of the vocabulary of gifted writers gave 794,837 addi¬ 
tional running words. The investigation of the vocabulary 
of letters of recommendation and application provided 157,069 
additional running words. The investigations of the vocabu- 
lary of letters contributed to newspapers and magazines, the 
minutes of organizations, school excuses, and the correspond¬ 
ence of a single individual provided additional running words 
in the respective amounts of 147,904, 126,459, 30)948, and 
235,093. Thus the total running words involved in the final 
compilation, which covers every investigation of adult writing 
vocabulary with the exception of Miss Warning’s study,® 
amounts to 5,138,816. There arc 36,373 different words. 

From among these 36,373 running words, Horn selected 
and published the 10,000 most important words. In the 
selection of these basic words the number of different t3q)es of 
material in which a given word was used, the total frequency 
count of that word, the commonness of the word in terms of 
geographical distribution, sex, social status and other factors, 

“Horn, E. A Basic Wriliug Vccalnslory — 10,000 Wonts Most Commoitly Used iu 
WftHni. University of Iowa Monographs In Education, First Scries, No. 4. College of 
Education, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, April, ipsO. 

’Warning, Winifred, op, cit. 
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the occurrence of the word in superior types of writing, and the 
use of the word m business correspondence as compSed wS 
personal correspondence were all carefully recorded!! 
weighed. Thus the relative imi^rtancc of Horn-s lo.ooo woTd 
has-been determined in terms of the six criteria previous 

Because of the nature and extent of the compilation it 
needs to be emphasized that tliis list of ro.ooo words is alb 
of the lo words of greatest importance in the writing of 

attributes of reliability and validity. So far as the writer 
knows there is no study which approaches it in completeness 
In hght of reseych devoted to the selection of spelling vocabu^ 
important of these 10,000 words are the words 
which the elementary school child should learn to spell m far 
as adult needs are concerned. ^ 

An examination of each investigation of adult writing wiU 
show that a small number of diJferaU words is used as rom- 
pared with the number of running words. For example, the 
yres investigation showed aooi different words appearing in 
e an of approximately 24,000 running words; in the 
Cook and 0 Shea investigation there were 5200 different words 

investigation dis¬ 
covered 1869 different words in the tabulation of 65,000 rim¬ 
ing words; and, finally, the complete compilation by Horn 
shows only some 36,000 different words in the analysis of more 

words with their repetitions account for more than 95 per cent 
a running words tabulated. This condition means that in 
iting people use the same words many times, and the abiUty 
to spell a comparatively small number of different words cares 
^ spelling needs. Consequently, the job 

™tr'orword7 ^ 
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The existence of the list of 10,000 most important words 
makes possible the reliable selection of the words to be taught 
in spelling during the elementary school period. Regardless of 
the number of words which one believes can be successfully 
taught, the number chosen should consist of the most impor¬ 
tant words from among this list that must be taught directly. 
If one believes that only 1000 words should be taught, the words 
chosen should be the most important 1000 words among this 
list of 10,000. If 3000 are to be taught, they should be the 
most important 3000. It may be possible in some situations 
to teach 5000 words. If so, they should be the most important 
5000 words. It is probable that m most schools where the 
program in spelling has been revised in terms of the results of 
research, a list of slightly less than 4000 words is being taught. 
The important thing is that this list of approximately 4000 
words be the 4000 words of greatest importance which are of 
sufficient difficulty to require definite classroom instruction. 

2. Whal are the major investigations of the writing vocahn- 
hry of children? It has been explained that the investigators 
of spelling vocabulary have not used the same t)q)e of material 
for analysis. One group has analyzed the various important 
types of adult writing in order to determine the words which 
children should learn to spell. We have summarized the 
work done by this group and have tried to point out some of 
the important results. 

A second group apparently has believed that the words 
which children should learn to spell are to be found in the writ¬ 
ing which children do rather than in that done by adults. 
Consequently, they have made investigations of the writing 
vocabulary used by children. The following material sum¬ 
marizes the great majority of the investigations that have been 
made by this second group. 

Sitidy No, I, Jones, W. F. Concrete Investigation of the 
MakriM of English Spelling, University of South Dakota, 
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Vennillion, S.D., 1915. Jones reported an analysis of 75,000 
themes written by 1050 pupils in grades 2 to 8, inclusive, in the 
states of Illinois, Maryland, Iowa, and South Dakota. The 
analysis covered 15,000,000 running words and the tabulation 
of 4532 different words. The investigator made the mistake 
of failing to tabulate the frequency occurrence of each of the 
different words. One well-known result of this investigation 
is the “Jones 100 spelling demons.” 

Study No. 2. Tidyman,W. F. Survey oj the Writing Vocab¬ 
ularies of Public Scfiool Children in Connecticut. Teachers’ 
Leaflet No. 15. United States Bureau of Education, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., 1921. This study covered 538,500 running words 
found in 5000 themes written by pupils in grades three to nine 
in the schools of Connecticut. 'Hie number of different words 
reported was 3850. Note the difference between the results 
secured in this study and those reported by Jones. 

Study No. j. Bauer, N. T/te New Orleans Public ScM 
Spelling List. F. F. Hansel and Brothers, New Orleans, 1916, 
A total of 19,000 different words were reported in the analysis 
of 18,000 themes. 

Study No. 4. Preliminary Report of the Committee on Spell¬ 
ing. Research Bulletin No. 2, Board of Education, Public 
Schools, Kansas City, Mo., 1916. This report presents 4448 
different words obtained in the analysis of nearly 50,000 
themes written by 16,000 pupils. The number of running 
words was not given. Only misspelled words were recorded. 

Study No. 5. Brown, E. Vocabulary of Children’s Themes. 
Unpublished. In the analysis of 5000 themes written by St 
Louis children in grades four to nine inclusive, 5174 different 
words were tabulated. The number of running words exam¬ 
ined was 2,500,000. 

Study No. 6. Smith, H. J. Reported very briefly in Cook, 
W. A. and O’Shea, M. V. The Child and His Spellings pp. 257- 
264, op. cit. In this study 12,500 running words from composi- 
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tionsof children in grades three to eight inclusive, were selected 
from each of the six grade-levels. From the total 75,000 run¬ 
ning words more than 1 100 different words were tabulated. 

Siudy No. 7. Smith, J. H. The Vocalulary of Children. 
Bulletin of the State Teachers College, vol. 29, No. 139, 
State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 1935. This 
report covers the analysis of 2711 papers written in school by 
children from grades two to eight inclusive in connection 
mth their work in the various school subjects. The total 
number of running words examined was 238,654. The number 
of different words recorded was 9416. Note the difference 
between these results and those reported by Jones. 

Study No. 8. McKee, Grace. Children's Themes as a 
Source of Spelling Vocabulary. UnpubUshed Master’s Thesis. 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 1924- This study of 
the writing vocabulary of sixth-grade children covered an 
analysis of 180 themes. Only 18,958 running words were 
examined, A total of 2329 different words were recorded. 
The importance of this study lies in its method. By providing 
a list of topics representing valuable experiences judged to be 
tgmilia.T to sixth-grade children, the study indicated that 
previous theme investigations had not succeeded in getting 
anything like an adequate sampling of children’s writing vocab- 

'^Sudy No. p. Nowlin, E. W. The Vocabulary of Sixth Grade 
Children’s Themes. Unpublished Master’s Thesis. State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colorado, 1931. Employmg 
the method used by McKee, the investigator analyzed 1224 
themes written by children in Missouri, Ohio, Colorado, and 
Wyoming. The analysis totaled 101,981 running words and 
5121 different words. 

Study No. 10. Wilmarth, A. The Vocabulary^ of Rural 
Children's Themes. Unpublished Master’s Thems. State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, 1926. The investigator em- 
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ployed the technic used by McKee and Nowlin to collect 1040 
themes written by sLxth-grade rural children in Iowa. The 
tabulation yielded 123,235 running words and 5184 different 
words. 

Study No. II. Hall, M. Tlte Vocabulary of Children's 
Themes. Unpublished Master’s Thesis. State College of 
Education, Greeley, Colo., 1932. From the analysis of 520 
themes, the investigator tabulated 54,544 running words from 
the writing of] urban eighth-grade children and 52,611 run¬ 
ning words from the writing of rural eighth-grade children. 
The number of different words was 4333 and 3622 respectively, 
The children lived in Nebraska, 

Study No. 12. Gunn, M, The Vocabulary of Fourth Grade 
Children's Themes. Unpublished Master’s Thessis. State Col¬ 
lege of Education, Greeley, Colo., 1937, This study reports 
the analysis of 887 themes written by fourth-grade pupils in 
Montana, Texas, and New Mexico. The material analyzed 
covered 61,432 running words and 3454 different words. 

Study No. ij. Pratt, H. D. The Vocabulary of Fifth 
Grade Children's Themes. Unpublished Ma.ster’s Thesis. State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colo., 1932. An analysis of 
1384 themes written by fifth-grade pupils in three different 
states yielded 99,933 running words and 3874 different words. 

Study No. 14. Lorenz, E. The Writing Vocabulary of TUrd 
Grade Children. Unpublished Master’s Thesis. State Univer¬ 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, 1929. The materials analyzed in this 
study were types of writing which children do under stimula¬ 
tion received from a rich course of study in written compo- 
ation. The writing was done by third-grade pupils in Iowa 
and Pennsylvania. The analyses covered 82,694 running 
words and 2915 different words. 

Study No. 15. Hoffman, H. G. The Vocabulary of Sixth 
Grade Children's Letters. Unpublished Master’s Thesis. 
State College of Education, Greeley, Colo., 1928. Three 
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hundred and sixty-six letters written outside the school by 
sixth-grade children living in seventeen different states were 
analyzed. A total of 49,423 running words were examined 
and 3789 different words were tabulated. 

Study No. 16, Simpson, M. The Vocabulary of Children’s 
Leliers. Unpublished Master’s Thesis. State College of 
Education, Greeley, Colo., 1929. The investigator collected 
522 letters written outside the school by children in grades one 
to eight inclusive who lived in 40 different states. The total 
running words numbered 67,706. The number of different 
words was 2414* 

Study No, ly. Cox, M. The Vocabulary of Third Grade 
Children’s Letters, Unpublished Master’s Thesis. State Col¬ 
lege of Education, Greeley, Colo., 1929. A total of 322 letters 
written outside the school by third-grade children in 30 differ¬ 
ent states were analyzed. The analyses yielded 32,007 running 
words and 2120 different words, 

Stmdy No. 18. Fitzgerald, J, A. "The Vocabulary and 
Spelling Errors of Third Grade Children’s Letters.” Menien- 
tary School Journal, vol. 38, pp. 518-527 (March, 1938). 
The material analyzed consisted of 1265 letters written by third- 
grade pupils living in 27 states. A total of 100,800 running 
words were examined. The number of different words totaled 
2928. 

Study No. ig. Sharp, W. S. The Vocabulary of Fourth 
Grade Children's Letters. Unpublished Master’s Thesis. State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colo., 1929. An analysis of 
504 letters written outside the school by fourth-grade children 
in 20 different states yielded 51,483 running words and 2191 
different words. 

Study No. so. Riddle, C. C. The Vocabulary of Fifth 
Grade Children's Letters, Unpublished Master’s Thesis. State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colo., 1929. From fifth-grade 
children living in 31 different states, the investigator collected 
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426 letters written outside the school. The analyses involved 
53,034 running words and 2879 different words. 

Slu&y No. 21. Burdine, D. Tlte Vocabulary of Children’s 
Letters. tJnpuhlished Master’s Thesis. State College of 
Education, Greeley, Colo., 1936. An analysis of 499 letters 
written by children at all eight grade-levels living in 34 difier- 
ent states yielded 54,750 ruruiing words and 3003 different 
words. 

Study No, 22. Fitzgerald, J. A. The Vocabulary, Spdlmi 
Errors, and Situations of Fourth-, Fifth-, and Sixth-Grade Li¬ 
ters Written in Life Outside the School, Unpublished Doctor’s 
Dissertation, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 1931, 
Approximately 3500 letters written by intermediate grade 
pupils outside the school were analyzed. The geographical 
distribution covered 41 states. A total of 205,208 running 
words were tabulated. The number of different words totaled 
SS 7 S* 

If one desires to have the words to be taught to children 
consist of those which are most important in their writing, one 
cannot afford to select his list from the results of any one in¬ 
vestigation. As in the case of the studies of adult vocab¬ 
ulary, no one investigation has yielded a reliable list of such 
words. Such factors as geographical area represented and the 
type and amount of material analyzed have limited the vocabu¬ 
lary reported in each investigation. What is needed in order 
to obtnm an index of the words of greatest importance in the 
writing of children is a compilation of all investigations as 
was made by Horn in the case of the adult writing vocabu¬ 
laries. 

The making of such a compilation is extremely difficult and 
well-nigh impossible in the case of the earlier studies of chil¬ 
dren’s themes, Jones and Bauer did not report the frequency 
of the words recorded in their investigations, thus making very 
difi&cult the determination of the relative value of these words. 
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In the Tidyman investigation the one thousand commonest 
vords were determined primarily by their occurrence in both 
the Tidyman study and other previous studies among which 
are several investigations of adult vocabulary. 

In 1924 McKee' attempted to determine the words used 
commonly in children’s themes by compiling the word lists of 
Tfhat at ^at time seemed to be the most extensive theme in¬ 
vestigations available. These were the Jones, Bauer, Tidy- 
man, Smith, and Brown investigations. Because a reliable 
compilation could not be made on the basis of word frequency, 
the investigator attempted to determine the most important 
words by listing those reported in four of the above five theme 
studies. In spite of the large number of running words 
reported to have been scored by these investigators, McKee 
found only 1475 words which were common to four of the five 
theme studies. This condition shows, of course, a great lack of 
agreement among the early theme investigations as to what 
words children use in writing themes. 

Breed * also made a compilation of five theme studies, those 
by Bauer, Jones, Smith, Tidyman, and Studley and Ware, 
The compiler did not report the number of running words 
involved, although it is apparent that they totaled more than 
a reported 18,000,000, The compiled list consists of 7035 
different words. These 7035 different words are not those 
found the most frequently. They are all the different words 
occurring in the five investigations. 

An examination of the vocabularies reported by the early 
investigators of children’s themes shows great disagreement in 
the word lists. There is wide disagreement in the number of 
different words reported to have been tabulated in proportion 
to the amount of material analyzed. Wide disparity exists 

‘McEgo, Grace M., op. cit. 

■Breed, F, S. "What Words Should Children bo Taught to Spdl?" mmentan) 
SchoclJournal, vol. 36, pp. 393-306 (1935-19*6), 
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between the word lists of any two studies as is obvioudy tobe 
expected in comparing the results of any two single investigtt. 
tions. What is more to the point, there is tremendous dis¬ 
agreement as to the different words among practically all tlipge 
investigations. This is shown by the fact that McKee * could 
find only 1475 words common to four of five extensive tlipmp 
investigations which are reported to have covered the analysis 
of a vast amount of material. Similar data are reported by 
Williams.* 

Moreover, no single theme investigation among the early 
studies succeeded in getting a complete list of the words 
which children use in writing themes. Even in the Jones 
investigation, reported to have been exceptionally exhaustive 
in its method, the vocabulary obtained is decidedly meager.* 
McKee, in comparing the word list obtained in her investiga¬ 
tion of 180 themes, found many word.? used frequently which 
had not been reirarted by any previous investigation. Re¬ 
sults similar to these arc more conclusive in Wilmarth’s study.* 
There seems to be no question but that the early theme investi¬ 
gations failed to determine the most important words used by 
diildren in writing themes, to say nothing of providing data 
relative to other types of children’s writing. 

About 1925 this unsatisfactory condition of knowledge con¬ 
cerning the words used by children in writing led to the initia¬ 
tion of a series of investigations which have opened anew the 
problem of discovering the most important words in children’s 
writing. Practically all of the studies completed to date have 
already been noted in this chapter. 

So far as the writer knows, the most complete compilation 
of the results of studies of children’s writing vocabulary is in 

* McRec, Giace M., of. eU. 

“ WiUlaias, Beatrice. A CrUleal Evaluation of invesligations of Children's^ WriliH 
Vocaitilary. UnpuUialied Hoster'a Thesis. State University ot Iowa, Iowa City, 1936, 

a McKee, Grace M., op, eU, 

* Wilmartb, Alta, op. oil. 
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the process of construction.' At the present writing it contains 
the word lists of all the studies of children’s writing noted pre- 
vioudy except the third-grade report on letters made by Fitz¬ 
gerald, and the theme studies by Jones, Tidyman, Bauer, 
Brown, Studley and Ware, the Kansas City committee, and 
H. J. Smith. The results of these seven theme studies were 
omitted for reasons already indicated. To date the compilar 
tion totals well on to 3,000,000 running words and includes 
more ftinn 12,000 different words. This shows clearly that 
children’s writing vocabulary is much larger than we have 
commonly thought. 

It must be understood, however, that there is still a great 
need for further studies of children’s writing vocabulary. 
While the available data seem to be getting close to validity 
in terms of frequency and commonness above the second- 
grade level, there is a decided lack of information relative to 
other important criteria. For example, there sliould be 
further studies that utilize types of writing other than themes 
and letters as the source of data. We are still some distance 
away from knowing the most important words used by children 
in writing. 

3. What does a comparison hetwern the writing vocabulary of 
adulls and the writing vocabulary of children show? Some per¬ 
sons have been interested in the problem of the relation be¬ 
tween the writing vocabulary of children and the writing vo¬ 
cabulary of adults. In making a comparison between these 
vocabularies it is important to keep in mind that for all prac¬ 
tical purposes the comparison must be made between the most 
important words in adult writing and the most important words 
in children’s writing. A comparison between just any words 
used by adults and just any words used by children cannot show 
anything significan t so far as instruction in spelling is concerned. 

'McKee, P. Chilirm's Wriliiig Vocabulary, Grade by Grade, Unpubllslicd Study. 
State CoUegc of Education, Gceeley, Colo, 
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A premature comparison was attempted by Breed.* A list 
of all the different words reported in the Jones, Bauer, Tidy- 
man, Smith, and Studley and Ware theme investigations 
totaling 7035, was compiled. This list was then compared 
with a list of 9057 words composed of the different words 
reported in eleven investigations of adult writing vocabulary. 
The comparison showed 4598 words occurring in both lists. 
Obviously, as was to be expected by the nature of the com¬ 
parison, many words were found in each list that were not 
reported in the other list. In the theme list there were 2437 
words not reported in the adult list. In the adult list there 
were 4459 words not reported in the theme list. 

The investigator exaggerated the importance of the fact 
that the comparison showed some words used by adults not 
used by children, and vice versa. This is to be expected when 
comparison is made between aU the words of one list and oS 
the words of another list. 

Although it is impossible to make a valid comparison be¬ 
tween the writing vocabulary of adults and that of children, it 
is important to inquire into the relation between the two vo¬ 
cabularies insofar as our limited knowledge of the writing 
vocabulary of children will permit. The most practical m- 
quiry possible at the present time is concerned with the degree 
of overlapping between Horn’s compiled list and the writer’s 
compiled list. Such a comparison shows that less than 900 
words among the first 5000 of the Horn list are not in the chil¬ 
dren’s list. The great majority of these words are those of 
importance in business corres]Dondence. Less than 600 words 
with a frequency of ten or more in the children’s list are not 
found in the first 5000 of the Horn list. Very few of these 
words, however, were used by children with high frequency. 
Obviously there is a great amount of overlapping between the 
two lists. 

' Bleed, T. S,, op, eU, 
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Althougli no one knows what results will be obtained when 
a valid comparison is made, existing data indicate the trend. 
First, there will probably be a small group of words of great 
importance in the writing of children but of no importance in 
the writing of adults. Such words will constitute the child’s 
present and temporary spelling needs, and they will in no way 
represent his permanent spelling needs. Second, there will be 
a srnall group of words of great importance in the writing of 
adults but of no importance in the writing of children. These 
^ represent the child’s most probable future spelling needs. 
Third, there will be a large group of words, probably 4000, 
which are of great importance in the writing of both children 
and adults. These words will constitute both the present and 
the permanent spelling needs of the child. 

The amount of weight which anyone may give to each of 
these three groups of words in selecting the regular spelling 
list for the elementary school is, of course, largely a matter of 
policy. In the judgment of the writer, the third group — 
words that are both present and permanent needs — diould 
constitute the great bulk of the course of study. There are 
plenty of words in this group to last during the eight years of 
the elementary school. The words in the first group — present 
needs only — should be handled as a supplementary list or 
they should be taught incidentally when the need for them 
arises. Reasoning on the fact that many children leave school 
by the dose of the eighth grade, it is possible that the regular 
spelling list may include at upper grade-levels words found 
among the second group — future needs only. This seems 
plausible particularly if the teacher is skillful enough to see 
that Important writing activities are carried on in which these 
words are needed. 

Several investigators have been interested in constructing a 
word list derived from all the investigations of adult writing 
and all available investigations of children’s writing. Ap- 
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patently they believe it is better to select the words to be 
taught faom both these sources than from either source ex¬ 
clusively. 

In addition to Breed’s compilation of the results of five 
theme studies and eleven adult investigations,* there are two 
attempted compilations that should be noted. In 1923 
Wttshburne“ made the first attempt to compile the writing 
vocabularies of children and adults. He combined the results 
obtained in (i) the Anderson study of the writing vocabulaiy 
of adults in Iowa covering some 9000 different words; (2) the 
Tidyman study of the vocabulary of children’s school 
in Connecticut; and (3) Thorndike’s study in reading vocabu¬ 
lary covering ro,ooo different words. 

The weaknesses of this compilation are obvious. In the 
first place the measure of adult writing needs is determined 
by one study which, in view of subsequent research, cannot be 
taken as a valid index of the most important words in adult 
writing. Second, the measure of children’s writing vocabulary 
is taken by the results of one theme study, later found to be 
invalid and unreliable. Finally, the Thorndike list represents 
a reading rather than a spelling vocabulary. 

The second attempt was made by Coleman J who com¬ 
bined the word lists resulting from all available investigations 
of vocabulary. Apparently the adult words were taken from 
Horn’s compilation, the Ayres study, and two extensions to 
the Ayres Spelling Scale, The measure of children’s writing 
vocabulary was represented by the previously mentioned 
studies by Wilmarth, McKee, Cox, Riddle, Hoffman, Simpson, 
French, Bauer, Warning, Burke, Jones, and Tidyman. There 

’ Breed, P. S., ofi. cU, 

^Washburnc, C. W. “A Spelling Curriculum Busied on Research.” Msmtnltry 
ScMJourml, vol. 33, pp. 751-763 (June, 

3 Coleman, W. IE, A.CritiiiiieoJSpelUtigVocabtitaryTinesliKalhn. Colorado CoUegc 
ot Education Series, No, la, cliuptct VI. State College u( Education, Gtedey, Colorado, 
tP 3 i. 
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were added to these lists the results of a study by Powell.^ 

To these studies of adult and children’s writing vocabularies 
were added the results of investigations in reading and spoken 
vocabularies, including the rescardies by Thorndike," Gates,^ 
Packer,^ Beck,® Horn,® Horn,^ and Kirchner.® To the com¬ 
plete list resulting from compilation of the results of all these 
investigations were added the vocabularies of sixteen spelling 
textbooks, none of which was published previous to 1919. 

The compilation of the 33 lists was clone in such a manner 
that the final list of words of greatest importance included 
3017 words found in fifteen or more of the 33 lists. These 
3017 words were judged by the investigator to be the 3017 
words which cliildren should learn to spell. 

It seems to the author that at least four questions may be 
raised in connection with the results of this compilation. 
These are: (i) Should reading and speaking vocabularies as 
well as writing vocabularies be used as sources in determining 
what words children should Icam to spell? (2) Do the in¬ 
vestigations of children’s writing vocabularies included in the 
compilation really give valid measures of the words used most 
frequently by children? (3) Should spelling textbooks which 
in beginning one admits are faulty be used as sources for 

'Powell, Mirtha. The Wrillcn Vocnbiilary and SfielHnu E^ciency of Rural School 
Graimles Missouri. tJiipuMislied Master's Tlicsis. University of Missouri, Cohim- 
ble, Mlasouci, iijaO. 

•Thorndike, E. L. The Teacher’s Word Book. Teachers College, Columhia Univer- 
Bty, l^ew York, losi. 

> Gates, A. I. A Reading Vocabulary for Primary Grades. Teachers College, Colum- 
bis University, New York, igaO. 

4 Packer, J. L. “The Vocabulary of Ten First Readers.'' Twentieth Yearbook, pp. 
197-144. National Society lor the Study of Educatiuu, Public Scliool Publishing 
Company, Uloomington, Illiiioit;, iqil. 

'Beck, M. An Analytical .Study of the Vocabulary of Twelve Primers. Master’s 
Thesis. George Peabody Cuilegu fur 'rc.-ichcrs, Nuslivillc, Tenneauee, igaS. 

•Horn, M. “Tlie Tliuusaiid and Three Words Most Frcriucntly Used by Kinder- 
gotten Children.” Childhood lidticatian, November, igaC, 

' Tmnty-Pourth Yearbook, Part I, chapter VII. National Society for the Study of 
Education, op. cit. 
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determining what words to teach? and (4) Should the various 
investigations compiled have received equal weight in dictat¬ 
ing the inclusion of a given word in the final compiled list. 

Anyone interested in combining the most important words 
in the writing of adults with the most important words in the 
writing of children must wait until further data on the latter 
group of words are available. In the meantime the most valid 
combination that could be made is that which would result in 
a list of approximately 4000 words occurring in both the firs t 
5000 words of the Horn list and high frequency words in the 
writer’s compiled list. Such a list, necessarily composed of 
valid permanent needs and probably valid present needs, will 
be of ample length for the eight years of the elementary school, 

B. Investigations on the Difficulty of Words of Greatest 
Importance in Writing 

The foregoing investigations have provided foundational 
data for the selection of spelling vocabulary in terms of the 
relative importance of words, but they do not tell the complete 
story. There remains yet the problem of difficulty. 

In selecting the words to be taught in the elementary school 
one will begin, of course, with what is known about the relative 
importance of words. Let us assume, for example, that the 
basic list of words will consist of the 4000 words of greatest 
importance in writing. These 4000 words vary greatly in the 
difficulty with which they arc spelled by children. Some are 
so difficult that definite classroom instruction is required. 
Others are so simple that they do not need to he taught. 
The problem then becomes that of eliminating the very simple 
words from among those proposed for teaching. This is necefr 
sary in order that no time shall be wasted in the teaching of 
words already known or of so little difficulty that they con be 
learned quickly and adequately without direct instruction. 

I. What objective information is available concerning the 
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iifficuit'y of words of greatest importance? Several investiga¬ 
tions have provided partial data on the spelling difficulty of 
various words. Ayres * tested 70,000 children in grades 2 to 8 
inclusive on what he judged to be the 1000 commonest words. 
Ashbaugh “ tested 200 or more children in each grade from the 
second to the eighth inclusive on 2977 words taken from the 
Anderson study. Buckingham * provided similar data on 505 
additional words. The studies by Fitzgerald^ and Smith* 
collected data on the difficulty of the words found in the chil¬ 
dren’s writing analyzed. Standing ^ has sliown words learned 
Incidentally in the primary grades. Other studies have re¬ 
ported words never misspelled by most children in their regular 
spelling lessons.’ Wliilc these investigations do not entirely 
exhaust studies of spelling difficulty they are amply illustrative 
of the type of work that has been done. 

The results of investigations on the spelling difficulty of 
words arc incomplete. In the first place some of them were 
obtained before much was known concerning the words which 
must be considered because of their great importance. Some 
of the words included in the Ayres study arc not important 
enough to warrant their inclusion in the elementary course of 
study. The study by Ashbaugh collected data on the diffi¬ 
culty of only most of the words found in one investigation of 
adult writing vocabulary. Although the remaining types of 

‘ Ayres, L. P. Measiimncnt of AbilUy in Spelling, Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York, 1915. 

»Ashbaugh, E. J. Jowa Spelling Scales. Bulletins Nos. 53, 54, SS- Eirst Series, Nos. 
34i 35.36. Extension Uivision, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 1919. 

1 Buckingham, B. R. The Bnekingham Extension of the Ayres Spelling Seale, Public 
School Publishing Company, Bluominglun, lU., 1916. 

< Fitzgerald, J. A. The Vocabulary, Spelling Errors, ami Sitvations of Fourth-, Fifth-, 
wiSkllvGroie Children's Letters W'rittenOutof School, op.eil. See also Fitzgerald, J. A, 
Tie Vocabulary of Third Grade Children’s Letters, op. cit, 

t Smith, J. II., op. (At. 

' Stonding, F,. The FJfecI of Eroding in the Primary Gra^s Upon Spelling. Unpub., 
lished Master's Thesis. State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 1939. 

1 For example, sec Ogle, F. A. A Study in Spelling DiffUnlty, Field Study, No. i. 
Itate College of Education, Greeley, Colorado, i933> 
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studies mentioned arc more promising, the results of most k 
vestigations on spelling dilliculty arc such that there is now 
available a considerable amount of information on the difficulty 
of words which are not imiwrtant enough to be included in the 
elementary school course of study, and there is no information 
available concerning the dlcully of many words which are 
very important. 

It should be understood that the infomiation provided by 
such investigations as those just mentioned refers to spelling 
difficulty in general As a matter of fact, spelling difficulty 
is largely a matter of individual differences. A word that is 
simple for one child may not be so for another. In conse¬ 
quence the problem of selecting spelling vocabulary in terms 
of difficulty is at present largely a matter of meeting indi¬ 
vidual diffcrcncc.s. As will be noted in Chapter VIII, spelling 
difficulty operates further as a selective factor by determining 
through pre-study tests for each pupil just which words he 
should study among those of greatest Importance. 



CHAPTER VII 


the grade-placement of spelling 

VOCABULARY 

AssTJinNG that the words which the child should be taught 
to spell have been discovered, there yet remams the problem 
of determining the proper grade-placement of these words. 
Essentially the problem is that of discovering which words 
among those to be taught during the entire elementary school 
period are to be placed in any given grade. Of the three or 
four thousand words to be taught, which should be taught 
in the third grade? Which should be taught in the fourth 
grade? Which should be taught in the fifth grade? And so 
on. The matter is not easily solved. The problem is a very 
important one and not enough scientific evidence exists con¬ 
cerning it. It is the purpose of this chapter to present informa¬ 
tion relative to this problem. 

1. How may modern IJicorics of grade-placement be applied, 
to the solution of this problem in spelling? In Chapter I a brief 
discussion of modern theories of grade-placement was pre¬ 
sented. The first of these theories provides for the determina¬ 
tion of grade-placement by the lo^cal plan. According to this 
plan a comprehensive study is made of the subject to be taught, 
and those parts which logically come first in the organization 
of the entire subject are taught in the lowest grades. Those 
parts that logically come last in the subject are placed in the 
higher grades. The second theory is that which provides for 
the psychological plan of grade-placement. Accordingly, 
a comprehensive study is made of the child rather than the 
subject. The interests, present needs, and abilities of children 
at each grade-level must be determined in terms of the subject 
to be taught. Then those parts of the subject which best fit 
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the interests, present needs, and abilities of children at any 
given grade-level are placed in tliat grade. The third theory 
provides for grade-placement in terms of the relative social 
importance of the items within the subject. Those parts of 
the subject which are the most important, or which are of the 
most common and frequent or crucial use, are placed in the 
lower grades. Those parts of less importance are placed in 
the higher grades. 

The logical plan has no place in determining the grade- 
placement of spelling vocabulary. The psychological and the 
sociological plans involve the factors to be used in solving this 
problem. 

One important principle to be used in the grade-placement 
of spelling vocabulary is that which places the most important 
words in the lower grades and those of less imimrtance in the 
rater grades. Thus, the more important a word is in the writ- 
ing that people do, the sooner it will be taught. This pro¬ 
cedure is juslilied in order to get the mo.st important words 
taught before the child is eliminated from school. Its applica¬ 
tion requires the <loterminatioii of the relative importance of 
each word in the entire course of study in spelling which, of 
course, is automatically determined through the research 
which has selected the word list to be taught. 

A second principle to be used is that which takes account of 
the child’s abilities in spelling. In determining the words 
which should be taught in any given grade, the difficulty 
which the children of that grade find in learning the words must 
be taken into consideration. The placing of words in any 
grade which are either too difficult or too simple for the pupils 
in that grade is to be avoided. In a general sense the simplest 
words should be placed in the lower grades and the most diffi¬ 
cult words in the higher grades. The use of this principle 
requires, of course, the determination of the learning difficulty 
of each word at each grade-level. It should be remembered, 
however, that this index of difficulty cannot be determined 
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^th value until those words have been selected for teaching 
which are the most important to learn. Furthermore, the 
learning difficulty of the word is probably more important 
in determining grade-placement than the spelling difficulty, 
and the determination of the spelling difficulty may not pro¬ 
vide a true index of learning difficulty. 

A third important principle places in any given grade those 
words which are used or needed in the vocabulary activities 
of children in that grade. Accordingly, extensive investiga¬ 
tion must be made of the vocabularies used by children at each 
grade-level Clearly, the most important source to be studied 
Is the vocabulary used in the writing which children do. This 
may be either that used in valuable school writing or that used 
in important writing activities outside the school. While the 
fundamental source to be investigated is that of writing, the 
spoken and reading vocabularies may be used as secondary 
criteria in the case of very young children who do little or no 
writing. By comparing the vocabulary used by children at the 
various grade-levels with the list of words to be taught during 
the entire elementary school period important data are pro¬ 
vided on the proper grade-placement of spelling vocabulary. 
This procedure makes possible the grade-placement of words 
according to the child’s present use of them. 

The first of these three principles of grade-placement is es¬ 
sentially sociological in character inasmuch as it is based on 
the importance of the words. The two remaining principles 
are psychological in character inasmuch as their application 
requires a study of the child. It is probable that successful 
grade-placement cannot take place without the use of all three 
of these principles. Although no valid data are available to 
establish the fact, it^ is possible that results obtained through 
the application of the three principles will conflict. In case 
such conflict occurs, the principle to be given precedence is the 
child’s present use of or need for the word, 
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I. Wltal scientific imesligalions Itave been made of the grade- 
placement of spellmg vocabiUary? Very little scientific evidence 
exists concerning all three principles to be used in the grade- 
placement of spelling vocabulary. A brief statement of the 
more important investigations follows: 

In Horn’s * compilation of the results of all investigations 
of adult writing vocabulary there is available all the informa¬ 
tion needed to determine the grade-placement of words ac¬ 
cording to their relative value in adult writing. In this com¬ 
piled list the relative imiwrtance of each word is clearly indi¬ 
cated. If one wishes to determine the relative value of words 
in terms of children’s writing and thereby their grade-place¬ 
ment in the light of this first principle, the writer’s compilation 
of children’s writing vocabulary Is hcli>ful, particularly at the 
intermediate grade-levels. 

The application of the second principle of the grade- 
placement of spelling vocabulary requires a knowledge of the 
difficulty which children at the different grade-levels eaperi- 
ence in learning to spell a word correctly. This learning diffi¬ 
culty should be distinguished .sharply from spelling difficulty. 
The former term refers to the degree of difficulty incurred in 
learning to spell a given word correctly. Spelling difficulty is 
measured by the per cent of children at a given grade-level 
who do not know how to spell the word m ejuestion. 

Unfortunately the great majority of available data relative 
to grade-placement in terms of difficulty refer to spelling rather 
than to learning difficulty. These data have been gathered 
in the process of constructing standard spelling scales.” What 
is needed is information which will show the grade-level in 
which a word unlearned by cliildren in that grade can be mas¬ 
tered within reasonable time. While no conclusive data are 
available on this problem, a beginning has been made by in- 

' Horn, K., op. dt. 

’ For oxnmplc see (i) Ayres, L. P., op. eit. (a) Aslibaush, E. J., op. cU. 
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vestigators ^ who have initiated a discovery of the words at 
each grade-level which arc so simple that they are never mis¬ 
spelled and may, therefore, be placed lower in the grade scale, 
of the words which are never learned and may, therefore, be 
placed higher in the grade scale, and of the words which are 
learned and whose placement, therefore, is apparently satis¬ 
factory in terms of difficulty. Gates “ also provided data per¬ 
taining to the difficulty of words by calculating the per cent of 
recognition of a word at different grade-levels. 

The third principle of grade-placement of spelling vocab¬ 
ulary requires a knowledge of the use which children have at 
each grade-level for each word to be taught during the entire 
elementary school period. A fairly adequate amount of data 
gathered from cliildren’s writing vocabulary is available on this 
problem above the second grade-level.* Below this stage one 
must resort to data from studies of children’s speaking vocab¬ 
ulary and from studies of primary reading vocabulary.■< In 
uyin g these data it must be understood that no mere matching 
of important words with children’s vocabulary needs at a given 
grade-level is sufficient. The vocabulary of children in grades 
adjacent to the grade-level in question must be considered. 

2. What do existing data imply about the grade-placement of 

‘ For example sec (i) Ogle, F. A. /i Sluiy of SpeUing Difficulty. Doctor’s Field 
Study No. r, Colorutlo Suilu Tcaclicrs tlolIcRC, (irccley, Colorado, 1933, (a) Rogers, 
D.C Wards in Spelling, (iriutc for Grade, That Pail to Stick. Unpidilislicd Master's 
Theds. State University udiiwii, Iowa. City. ii»4. (3) Haynes, J. II. Relative Learn- 
hil Ddliailly of Words in ,'ipclliug. Unpublished M,islcr's Thesis, State College of 
Education, Crcelcy, Ciiioradii, 19,35. Id) Dich, £. Learning Difficulty in Spelling at 
the Fifth Grade Level. Unpublished Master’s Thesis. State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colo. 193O. 

* Gates, A, T, A List of Spelling DifftcuUies in .iRgO Words. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers CollcKO, Columbia University, New York, 1937. 

• (a) McKee, P. Children's Writing Varahnlary, Grade by Grade, op. cil. (b) Ash- 
baugh, E. J. The Vocabulary of .Sreoiulary Sehoot Pupils' Spontaneous Letters. Unpub¬ 
lished Study, Miliine University, Oxford, Ohio. 

t (a) Horn. M, "Tlie ’t'lidusanil niid Three Words Moat Frequently Used by Kinder¬ 
garten Children.” Chililhand lidufalimi, vol. 3, pp. 118-193 (November, ipad). (b) 
Smith, M. E. "A Study of Some Facturs InllueiicinK tlie Devclupmcnt of the Sentence 
inFcc-school Children." Pedagagicid Seminary, No. 46, pp. l8a-9I3 (Match, 1935), (c) 
Gales, A, I. A Reading Vocabulary far the Primary Grades, op. cil, 
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Spelling vocabulary? In schools where spelling is to be taught 
in the first grade, the words included in the regular spelling list 
should be words that are both present and permanent needs of 
first-grade children. Because of lack of data on writing vocab¬ 
ulary of first-grade children, data on .spoken vocabulary must 
be used in determining grade-placement in terms of the diild’s 
present use of the word. When such data are compared with 
the 4000 most important words, there arc more words common 
to first-grade children’s speech and the list of 4000 words than 
could be taught in any first grade. The most important of 
these words should constitute the regular spelling list for the 
first grade, and, of course, such a list will be kept very smnll , 
In addition to the teaching of this regular list, the spelling of 
any word needed by the children in writing will be taught when 
the need for it arises. 

In each grade from the second through the sixth, the regular 
spelling list should consist of words that have great present 
and permanent value for the chiklrcn in that grade. At the 
second grade-level, evidence relative to the child’s present use 
of a word must be inferred from data on children’s writing 
vocabulary at higher levels and from second-grade reading 
vocabulary. In the remaining grades, the best evidence on 
child usage lies in the information collected to date on the 
writing vocabulary of children at these grade-levels. In all of 
these grades any word not included in the regular spellin g list 
should be taught when the need for it arises. 

In the seventh and eighth grades, the regular spelling list 
should be composed of new words that are both present and 
permanent needs of children in those grades, and of words 
previously presented which show great pensistency in learning 
difficulty. In addition there is good reason to adopt the policy 
that new words which arc very important in the writing of 
adults but which are not yet used in writing by pupils in those 
grades should be included in the regular spelling list. It ia 
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important at this point, however, for teaching in other fields, 
particularly composition and social studies, to be done in such 
away that these future needs in spelling become present needs 
for the child as he does the types of writing that he should do. 
In addition to the words in the regular spelling list for the 
seventh and eighth grades, any word which the pupils need to 
how how to spell should be taught when the need for it arises. 

3. What investigations should be made on the grade-placement 
of spelling vocabulary? As stated previously, the evidence 
available relative to the grade-placement of words to be taught 
is insufficient. Information needed in the use of the first prin¬ 
ciple is satisfactory, but data pertaining to the application 
of the second and third principles are inadequate. There is 
a need for investigations which will determine the difficulty 
with which children at various grade-levels learn to spell the 
4000 most important words. In addition more data are 
needed at each grade-level on the reading difficulty of words 
to be taught in spelling. 

There is certainly a very great need for investigations 
which will determine the child’s present use of the important 
words at each grade-level. This may be done through either 
accurate studies of the vocabulary of children’s themes and 
other school work, written under proper conditions, or ex¬ 
tensive studies of the writing done by children in life outside 
the school. By comparing such vocabularies with the list of 
important words to be taught, needed data would be supplied 
for the determination of grade-placement according to the 
learner’s present use of the words. Probably it is in the grade- 
placement of spelling vocabulary that data obtained from 
children’s writing are of value, rather than in the selection of 
’ words to be taught. At least in the last analysis it is the child’s 
present use of or need for a given word that should determine 
the grade in which it should first he presented. 



CHAPTER VIII 

CHARACTERISTICS OF EFFICIENT 
METHOD IN TEACHING SPELLING 

I. INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 

All modern textbooks in spelling do not agree on the details 
of method in the teaching of the subject. There are varia¬ 
tions in the use of several techniques. Some textbooks recom 
mend the use of certain details of procedure and others omit 
them. Certain textbooks emphasize some aspects of method 
while others make use of them to only a slight degree In 
deed it would be difllcult to find any two modern speflers' 
which provide the same detailed method of teaching equaJlv 

emphasizing each item included. ’ ^ ^ 

In this chapter it is not the purpose to recommend a particu¬ 
lar method of teaching spelling which is a part of the program 
developed m the use of any modern textbook, or to set up a 
detailed study procedure which must be used by the tpqnji p i . 

It is the problem, liowever, to point out those characteristic^ 
determined by research and sound educational experience 
which any method should or should not include in order to 
promote the most eiRcieiit learning upon the part of the pupil. 
For purposes of convenience these important characteristics 
may be classified arbitrarily into six groups. First, there are 
those which apply to the general procedure in teaching spelL’ng. 
Second, there are those concerned with the manner in which 
the new words arc presented to the pupil the first time for 
study purposes. A third group includes those involved in the 
pupil s study procedure. A fourth group is made up of those • 
referring primarily to the testing that is done in connection 
with teaching. Tho fifth group includes those pertinent to the 
provision for adequate review. There is finally a sixth group 
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composed of those characteristics needed in helping the child 
to acquire and maintain an interest in spelling. A discussion 
of these characteristics * follows. 

IL CHARACTERISTICS OF A GENERAL NATURE 
I. There should be provision for a direct attack upon spelling 
as spelling rather than for an incidental procedure. A direct 
attack upon spelling means that the subject is taught and 
studied as a subject in and of itself. There is a definite list 
of words to be taught; there is a detailed method of teaching 
and testing provided; and a definite time is set aside in the 
daily program for the work in spelling. On the otlier hand, 
an incidental attack on spelling means that it is taught in 
connection with the work in other subjects such as composi¬ 
tion, reading, writing, and the like. With this arrangement 
there is no definite word lust to be taught and no time is given 
over to the teaching of siielling in the daily schedule. The 
words taught are those which attract attention during the 
teaching of any subject, and they are taught when the teacher 
happens to question the pupil’s ability to spell them. 

As a result of the pioneer survey investigations made by 
Rice’ and Cornman ■’ the Incidental teaching of spelling came 

'Many of these clinmcterislicii have liecn iliacu.s-scd formerly in the following sources: 
(i) Horn, E. “Principles of Mctlitnl in TKiching Si>ulling ns Derived from Scientific 
Investigation.” liiglUcenth Vrarhaok, I'art II, chapter II. Nationnl Society for 
the Study of Education. Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 1111 - 
nois, igig. 

WTidyman, \V. F. Tfie Teaching of Speltlng. World Book Company, Yonkers, 
New York, ipaa. 

(3) Fmlh Yearbook of the Dei>artmciit of Superintendence, chapter VI. National 
Education Assucialion, U'asliingtnn, D.C., 1926. 

(4) Foran, T. G. The Psychology and TeacMiig of Spelling. Catholic Education 
Fteas, Wnnhington, D.C., 1(134. 

(5) American Educalimml kc'Hcarcii Asnodatinn. Review of Edneational Research, 
April, 1934,1'*P. i.|3“i4fij Fclininry, 1935, cliaptcr Xj April, 1935, pp. 143-145; 
Becember, 1937, chapter X, 

^cc, J, M, “Tlic Futility of the Kt>elling Grind." Porim, vol. 33, pp. 163-173, 

* Common, 0 . P. SpelUng in the Rtemenlary Schools. Ginn and Company, Boston, 
1909. 
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into prominence. These studies were made without careful 
control of variables, before important words had been de¬ 
termined and efFident methods of teaching had been developed 
and without a knowledge of the validity of the tests used in 
the investigations. The conclusions drawn by Rice and Corn- 
man were to the effect that an incidental procedure was 
quite as efficient as a direct attack. However, Walliu' 
showed that the use of direct, well-organized drill in teaching 
spelling was clearly superior to an incidental procedure. 
Winch* showed further that a very systematic organization 
of an incidental technique was not as efficient as a direct at¬ 
tack. 

It is dear that the results of these four investigations con¬ 
flict. As already pointed out the first two are invalid because 
of the methods of investigation and because of the lack of 
knowledge concerning the teaching of spelling at that time. 
The investigations by Winch and Wallin are more valid than 
the two preceding studies because of their experimental na¬ 
ture, but they also were made at a time when knowledge of the 
teaching of spelling was decidedly inadequate. 

The common procedure in modern elementary schools sets 
up a direct attack upon the teaching of spelling by means of 
hard driving, well organized, and well motivated drill. This 
requires the availability of a definite list of the most important 
words which children should learn to spell, rather than relying 
upon the incidental selection of words of questionable im¬ 
portance as they occur in the other subjects of study. It 
requires also a dear method of teaching and testing which the 
teacher is to follow day by day. Finally, it requires that a 
definite time be set aside in the daily program for the spelling 
period. 

* Wallin, J, E, Spelling ^^citney in ReUtiUm to Age, Grade, and Sex, and the Sdalhn 
to Transfer. Wsraick and York, Baltimore, Marylaml, 1911. 

"Windr.W. H. "Experimental Reaeorebn on Lenrnlnff to Spell.” JeumolcfMW’ 
tionai Psyeltdogy, vol. 4, pp. S 94 -S 37 ,' S 79 -Spa. ISH 3 > 
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‘It should be understood, however, that this demand for a 
direct attack upon spelling as spelling does not mean that 
children do not learn to spell imijortant words incidentally 
outside of the regular spelling program. Several studies have 
shown that such incidental learning undoubtedly takes place 
at, all grade-levels in connection with the teaching of different 
subjects.* As stated, however, such incidental learning does 
not necessarily secure the results that should and can be ob¬ 
tained ill spelling. One of the difilculties lies in the fact that 
both children and teachens are not very eflicient in detecting 
spelling errors in written work.’ In the light of all available 
data, it is the judgment of the writer that in order to secure 
superior results spelling must be attacked directly as spelling, 
the child’s attention must be directed at the importance of 
correct spelling in all writing, and a functional course of 
study in written comiiositlon J must be in operation in order 

‘Fotcsiimple HCfi (i) Onl(>, r. A. /I Stuily tif Sfellin)! DifftntlUes. Pielil Study No. 
I, Colotadu State TeiielierH I'nllvta-, tirwlry, t'liloriiilu, (3) StimilliiK, Ktliel. 

TkE/erffl/ Kciittini! in Ihr I'rinuiry Cntilrs Upon .Speltinx. lltiinibllsljed Master of 
Alts Thesis. (.’(illcKe of Hduealioii, .Stale Ibiivcniily of lown, Iow.a City, Iowa, 
1939. (3) Bugijce, Ktliel. Iii.iltn tur of Vlionki on UprllitiK. Unpiiljlishcil Muster 
of Arts Thesis. ColleKo of Kiliuati-ui, Slate L'liiversily of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 
1938. (4) Coast, Alice, 'J'ht; /'AomWiV JUikxreumI in the First Ttbo Crudes, and Its 
I 4 «tm en .Sprllinx in the Third t;r,ide. Unpublished Master of Arts Thesis. Col- 
lejeof Education, .State University of luwa, Iowa City, Iowa, 1927. (j) Papez, E. 

TheEHm'nufion of Errors in Spcilins and Composition. Unpublliihcd Master’s 

Theas. ColIcKe of Eilucation, State Ibiivcrsity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 1929. 
(6) LehninB, H. 2 'hc J'repiirotion iind Trstiiig of a Kemrilial Method in Handwriting. 
nopuhlishcd Muster's Tlie-is. ColleKo of Ivlueatiun, Stale University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa, 1930. (7) Newman, K. Training Teachers in Senice to Deal with Pupils 
^Less Than Average Ahility in .Sprllia.g. lininddlsheil Master’s Thesis. College of 
Education, State Uaiver.sity of lowu, Iowa City, Iowa, 1930. (8) Prehm, II. A 

Ymr's Growth in Upelliiig .1 hilily in Crode Four. Unimblislicil Master's Thesis. College 
oiEducatlon, Stale Univer>ily of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 1930. (9) Ciilbert, L. “A 
Study of the Eilcct of Heading mi .SpelliuK." Journal of F.iincatioiial Research, vol. 28, 
PP'510-376 (April, 193,=i). (ill) Garrison, S., unit Heard, M, "TVii Exfierimcntai Study 
oftliD Value of I'liuiieties.” Pcobudy J nurnal of lidiiciilhm, vol. 9, pp, 9-14 (July, 1931). 
’ (i) McF.'irliind, W. "Kelatimi Ilelirecii Singling Juilginent and .Spelling Ability," 
Uiillmiil Schools, vol. 31. p|i, 19-21. (.Scptembiir, 191(1.) 

(a)Tireinan, I,. Ability of I'upils to Pnmf Read Written Material. Unpulillshed 
Muster's Tliesi.s. (tolh'gu of Kihicatimi, Stale Uiiiversily of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa, i93.|, 

* See Chapter IV. 

(i) Ebbinghaua, II. jlf emry. Ilurcau of Publications, Tcachcis College, Columbia 
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to insure incidental learning opportunities of a desirable 
type/ 

2, The number oj words io be taught in any given lesson should 
not be large. So far as the writer is able to determine there is 
no valid experimental evidence concerning the relationship of 
the number of words taught and learning efficiency. However, 
studies on the nature of the memory span probably have 
operated in reducing the number of words taught in any given 
lesson. In addition, it is probable that the research in selecting 
spelling vocabulary has brought about a reduction in the num¬ 
ber of words taught in a given lesson, by showing the small 
number of words which must be taught during the entire 
elementary school period. A third probable influence in re¬ 
ducing the content of a lesson is the t;.xperience gathered on the 
amount of time and study required in the learning of a single 
word. E-xaminalions of llie i)ersistency of difficulty in im¬ 
portant words, the nuilhoils of study to be employed by the 
pupil, and the place of adequate testing in the teaching pro¬ 
gram all seem to emphasize the advi.sability of a given lesson 
including a relatively small number of words. 

Practice in modern elementary schools is emphasizing the 
need of teaching a few words well and is building its spelling 
program accordingly. Some spellers make provision for 
twenty words in each les.son and others for less. Individual 
textbooks make further variation in accordance with the grade- 
levels, the smallest number of words for any one lesson being 
presented in the first grades. 

3. There is no particular need for the daily spelling period to 
consume mere than fifteen minutes' time. Investigations 

University, New York, 1913. (a) Watt, II. J. The licottomy and Training of Memory, 
pp. S 6 -S 7 - Loiimnans, Orren imii Ctmiiiiiny, New York, lyiu. (3) Wliippic, G. M. 
Afarmai of Atenlal and I'hysiivi Texit, I'lirt 3, m). l50~ao.). Warwick and York, Balti- 
inorc, Maryland, 1915. 

' I''«r a discussion of conditiona essential to edectivc incidental teaching see Horn, 
IS. " The Incidental Tcacldng ol SiKlling.'' Jiiemenlary English Eovieu), vol. 14, pp. S'j 
January, 1937). 
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Iiave shown that schools in which a large portion of timp ^as 
used in the teaching of spelling did not secure results superior 
to those obtained in schools where a smaller amount of time 
was used. It is apparent that the amount of time spent has 
little to do with the efficiency of the spelling program. As 
Tidyman ^ says, the important tiling is the way in which the 
time is spent. 

It is important that the school do the best sort of work in 
spelling in the least amount of time possible. Authorities ® 
seem to agree that the best results can be obtained in not 
more than 75 minutes per week or in daily periods of fifteen 
minutes in length, providing for both study and testing. 

4. Empfmsis should not be placed upon the teaching of rules. 
An examination of past and present methods of teaching 
spelling will show that the use of rules now holds a much less 
prominent place than was formerly the case. It is probable 
that statistical and exiierimental work attempting to deter¬ 
mine their value has been responsible for some of the decrease 
in emphasis placed upon them. 

There are several things to be kept in mind concerning the 
possible value of teaching any rule. Among these are: (i) Are 
there enough words among those to be taught to which the 
rule can be applied to make the teaching of the rule worth 
while? (2) Are there so many exceptions to the rule among 
the words to be taught that the teaching of the rule may do 
more harm than good? (3) WiU the rule when applied remove 
the trouble which children have with a given appropriate 
word? (4) Can children learn and apply the rule when needed? 
and (s) Do children who spend time learning important rules 

' Tidymtn, W. F. The Teaching 0/Spelling, p. 135. World Book Company, Yonkers, 
NevVotk, ipaa. 

'Horn, E. "Principles ol Mctluiil (n TcacliinR Spelling ns Derived (rom Scientific 
laveitigetiun," liighletnih Vearbook, I'nrt II, clmpter III, N.'itional Society for the 
Study of Education. Fuhlic School Fulilishing Comrumy, Bloomington, lllinoie, ipip. 
. Tidyman, W, F. The Teaching oJSpetting,'p.isji. World Book Company, YonJuie, 
NwYork, xgaa. 
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learn more words than children who attack each word as an 
individual problem? 

An analysis of the words to be learned in a given grade or 
school will show what rules arc likely to be helpful in the work 
of that grade or school. It should be clear that for a rule to 
gather value there must be enough words in the grade or school 
list to make the teaching of it economical. Likewise it is 
evident that if among the words to be learned there are many 
exceptions to it or only a few words to which it can be applied 
the teaching of the rule is harmful or useless. These condi¬ 
tions are true not only of the word list of a particular grade or 
school but also for tlie learning of all the words which people 
use frequently in writing. 

Considerable work has been directed at this problem by 
analyzing writing vocabularies. Investigators have presented 
the most valuable rules in terms of possible applications among 
words to bo taught and errors made.* 

Even if one does teach rules that are .suitable to the words 
to he learned there is no certainty that the rule will remove the 
trouble which the pupil may have with the word. Obviously 
to be helpful the application of the rule must cover the mis¬ 
spelling of the word which the child makes. This of course 
dictates the type of misspellings which must be made if the 
rule is to function. Studies hy Duboff and Smith show that 
only a relatively small percentage of the errors made by pupils 
are covered by appropriate rules. In the great majority 
of cases the rule if correctly applied will not relieve the dif¬ 
ficulty. 

* (i) Horn, E. “Tho Kntianalizatirm lit SpcllinK-" FJenicntary English Reska, p. S 3 
(Maruli, 1930). (a) Masters, H. " 1’ii.SFililc Value oC Euiir Spellini; Rules." Ele- 

menliiry English Review, p|i. aia-aiy (Si!|>tcmlH.-r, ttjaS). (3) Dulmll, Sarah. Spdlint 
Errors in Rehtliun to Rules. Unpuljllahcd Master of Arts Thesis. C'olorado State Teach¬ 
er* CuIlcKe, (irccicy, Cnlnrailti, 19.3a. (4) Smith, K, M. A. Slmly of Spelling Ruhr- 
'UnpuLiIishcd Master of Arts Tliesi.s. Culoruilo Slate Teachers ColIeKc, Greeley, Colo¬ 
rado, 1931. (5) Sartorhi*, Ilia (t ClenernlisationinSprlling. Coiitrihutlons to Edu- 

ciitiun, Mo, 47a, Teacher* College, Ciilumhia Xlnivcrsily, New York, 1931- w 
Wheat, L. "Four Spelling Rule*." Elementary School Journal, vol. 32, pp. 697-706 
May, 193a). 
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There is little evidence to show whether or not children can 
learn and apply rules successfully whenever crucial situa¬ 
tions arise. King* has shown that children’s ability along 
this line is not all that might be wished for in the interest of 
teaching rules as an economical measure. Gates * collected data 
showing that the teaching of rules did not increase ability to 
spell words studied, but dirl tend to increase the power to spell 
derivatives and other elements to which the teaching of the 
rules was directed. Carroll’s evidence shows that bright 
pupils can generalize to a greater extent than can dull pupils. 

Wilcox has shown that the lime spent in learning rules could 
be more profitably used in attacking each word as an individual 
problem. Rowland •’ and Archer * have presented somewhat 
questionable data showing that the teaching of certain rules is 
advantageous. 

The evidence on the value of rule.s is incomplete.® There is 
stUl a need for research which will determine just which rules 
should be taught in term.s of the numlier of words to which 
they may be applied and in terms of the errors which pupils 
make in spelling the.se words. In addition there is need for 
experimental research which will test the value of rules after 
they have lieeii over-learned and are habitually used, and 
which will evaluate certain leaching procedures used in han¬ 
dling rules. 

Modern practice seems to discourage the use of rules with the 
exception of certain imixirtant ones in the upper grades. Even 

‘King, Lui'IIn. /.Cijrifiiig uiul Afiplying Xpelliiifi Rules in Grades Three to Eight, 
CoDbibutiuns tu Education, Nil. 517, 'IVacluTs College, Coluniliia University, New 
York, 1932, 

* Cates, A. I. (Icncriilhulhis and Transfrr in Spelling. Tc.'ichers College, Columbia 
University, New Vork, 11133. 

^Kovlaiul, V. IT. “'rile I'liiietioii of Kiilrs in Teadiing SiK-lliiig.” TI'yiiim'Hg School 
Jnnwlivo], IJ (May-Jiiiie, 

<Archer, C. I’. "Sluill W« 'IVai.h .H|SrUiiv; I'V Hide?'' rUtmenlary English Eeviem, 
pp.bt.O3 (Miircli, nuo). 

*Far the must reiviil detailed .siiminar)' id investigations on gencraliaation In Hpelling, 
tnDrcctl.F. S. “(IcneraliKutioil in SjiellinK-" Elcmnlory SchooUaunial, vul. 37, pp. 
733-741 (June, t(j37). 
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in this case they are used as a supplementary device. Al- 
though all the evidence does not favor the elimination of the 
teaching of rules, the weight of the available data seems to 
malte it preferable to teach the pupil to attack each word as an 
individual problem. This does not mean that the necessity oi 
teaching certain rules under certain conditions will not be dis. 
covered in the future. 

5. The time spent an any given lesson is longer and better dis¬ 
tributed than was formerly the case. In the days when ele¬ 
mentary school children were exiMsed to many thousands of 
words in the spelling program it was common practice to 
spend only one period on any one lesson. This period was 
usually ten, fifteen, or twenty minutes in length. The writer 
can remember when his study of spelling in the elementary 
school involved the learning of 25 new words each day. A 
ten-minute period of study iircceded the test covering the 25 
words. E.egardlc.<}S of what the test showed concerning his 
ability to spell these words, this particular list was discarded 
and a new list of 25 word.s was assigned for the following day. 
Thus during the ordinary school week he was exposed to 125 
different words, and little attention was paid to the learning 
that it was hoped would go on. 

An examination of modern spellers will show that current 
practice docs not follow this plan. Now children spend 
much more than one period on any one spelling lesson. It 
seems that one common practice is that in which the pupil is 
given five daily periods to spend in learning the words in the 
lesson. In addition, he is required to spell these same words 
later in review periods, and further study must take place if 
he is found wanting. Where the pupil of a generation ago 
spent only one fifteen-minute period on one lesson, he now 
spends something like twelve such periods wisely distributed 
over weeks of time. 

The modern program in spelling provides for several im- 
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taut procedures that were not formerly used. There must 
be first a period in which the new lesson is presented to the 
nupil according to known technics and in which a preliminary 
test is given before study takes place. Second, there must be 
Deiiods in which the pvipil’s own difiiculties are made clear 
to him and in which he .studies his words according to efficient 
procedure. Third, there must be periods in which the pupil 
is tested after study and his progress carefully noted. Finally, 
there must be periods in which these same words are brought 
back to the pupil for review purposes. 

All this takes time. Such careful and detailed procedure 
cannot take place within the limits of one brief period. The 
knowledge acquir(^;d through research during the last fifteen 
years has required .sc1kk)1 authorities to extend greatly the 
amount of time spent in learning to spell the words in any 
given lesson. There i.s now more lime provided for such im¬ 
portant steps as t\w right .sort of testing, the location of pupil 
difficulties, the proper presentation of new words, review ex¬ 
ercises, determining piqnl achievement, word building, and 
effective study by the pupil. Such changes unquestionably 
have brought about a much more efficient program in spelling 
than was formerly employed. 

In the remainder of this chapter wc shall discuss the specific 
characteristics of efficient method in a logical order. We shail 
conader first those characteristics which pertain to the manner 
in which new words should be presented to the pupil. The 
second group of characteristics will be made up of those per¬ 
taining to the location of the pupil’s difficulties and his pro¬ 
cedure in study. A third group will consist of those relative 
to testing periods. A fourth group will be composed of those 
characteristics involved in the provision for adequate review. 
The fifth and final group will consider importaiit items in 
obtaining and maintaining the pupil’.s interest in spelling. 
The first four groups are taken up in an order which follows 
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procedures commonly used in the administration of the spelling 
lesson. The fifth group includes cliarac.tcristics to be used 
from time to time during the entire teaching period. 

III. CHARACTERISTICS PERTAINING TO THE MANNER IN 
•WHICH NEW WORHS ARE PRESENTED TO THE CHILD 
One very important step in helping the pupil to learn to 
spell is that in which the words of a lesson are presented to 
him for the first time as a new lesst>n. Considerable experi¬ 
mental work has helped to determine just what the teacher and 
pupils should do in becoming arquaintiil with the words of a 
new lesson before any individual study is attempted. It is 
fortunate that important technics in this procedure are now 
known and can be made available to the teacher and pupil. 
The following material present-s a discussion of the technics to 
be followed in presenting a new lesson to pupils for ihu first time. 

I. Tlic first step in presenting llic words of a lesson to pupils 
for the first lime is a pronunciation exercise. 'I'here seems to be 
no question but that the ability to pronounce a word correctly 
is an important factor in learning to spell it.* Most modern 
spellers insist upon the use of a preliminary e.xerdse in which 
the child is taught to pronounce each word correctly. 

In administering the pronunciation exercise the teacher 
should have each pupil open his sixtlUng Ixiok to the new lesson. 
She should then pronounce each word slowly, enunciating 
each syllable in each word distinctly. As the teacher pro¬ 
nounces the word each i«ipil should look at the word as it 
is printed in the book. All pupils should pronounce each 
word in concert after the teacher, enunciating each syllo- 

’ Ci) Horn. H„ «J>. ril,, p. 65, 

(2) Tiilyinan, W. I'., np. i.il., ]ip. 

C 3 ) Sludiliird, Cural. 77/#- PUffii «/ J’niHKmMiim in SprUInn- Unpiilillslutd Muster 
lit Arts Tlmsls. C;i)lleKi' nf Lihiidtiiiii, Stiilc Ctiivrf'ily nf Iowa, Iiiwii City, Itova. 
iya<3. 

(4) Kiiy, Marjorte. "Tli« Kfft'ct ot I'roiuiiitialiuit Uiwu .SiK-Uins." Ekmeiilwy 
JingUsh Knlcui, pp. 64^6(1 (Murvli, liun). 
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ble distinctly aii*l Uwkinj; at lh« printed word as they pro¬ 
nounce it. 

There are a few iiiiiiortant ixrniis which the teacher should 
observe in this prrunm* iathm ix«’n isr. She must be certain 
that her prnmJin iatinii is ttirn ct and that she enunciates each 
syllable in the wnr«l very dixtiiu fly. She must also insist that 
each pupil i^*-’ pronounces it. 

Of great imiswtant r is lu-r r»>|K»nsil»ilily in seeing that each 
pupil pronouns-s the wttrd mrnrtly :uid clearly enunciates 
each syllabic. 'I’hc si^niiicancc of this entire procedure lies 
intlie fact that correct ptomiiKiaiion of a word is conducive 

to the IcaniiiiK of ils sisdliog. 

a. //■ is imlwIfUil ti» nvl^htisisc ihr. syllublcs U'Jien presenling 
jjKafttwJ. I’r.u'firally all imtv>rfuiit investigations on the use 
of syllabication us :i i,o for in hurning to stImII agree that it has 
some value.’ ‘I ins unphusi/iiig of the syllables of a word may 
be done In diber writint or oral form. Stimo spelling books 
have in the l1a^^ |*r< M !it«'»l their wonls in rlivlded .syllables in 
order that the child muy m'c each printed word in terms of 
syllables. Tidyrnun ’ Miggi^ls that during the pronunciation 
cxerdsc the teacher ^h«'l^l!d write each word on the blackboard 
in syllables. I'robably llu' 1»« M modern practice is to provide 
for syllabication in prominciatioii rather than in the visual 
presentation of the word. 

Theimi¥»rtaiU thirrg is that the pupil should perceive each 
word in ternis of sylldib s. This may Ijc done by the teacher 

'(l) •*« }5ir ff Mrmft}' CflnifitniifUts in Orlhtgraphy. 

Urtirw n.ijtfcv 11.1'P* 

0 )Ileilmiin, J. 1 * la tififll. Ilcpactment o£ 

scjiV lr>.Iwi* i(itrt'lry. 1 »jurailn- 

( 3 ) Wtc, llaOir, ,|f» r.tptri-uiJrJ fl ihe 1.%! ajSyihhitalKU in Speiling, 

V? .1 \Oi >1 L-.J 1.1 lvit<icaiiiin. I'liivtntiiy ol Chicago, 

( 4 ) I cliKjrtfff VII. Coittnbutioiifl 

to'tffJiTl'srtBfc t"t4urtii*iA thMvrfBity,N#wYotU, 1933. 

(SlCrtfitf. II A ' : 'iUsS . >1 ‘ j-rllinK." Jmnal »J /idiuiUiamil Xe/tarti, 

vol. K. |.|i iii*R tV'.O 

'tUyiiMn.W. I:..ur r. 3 .|!> 4V 
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and pupils pronouncing each word in terms of syllables. The 
fact that syllabication has been shown to be ii factor which pro¬ 
motes the learning of a word is one reason why careful enuncia¬ 
tion of syllables is required during the pronunciation exercise. 

3 Strong appeal should be made to visual imagery in prcr 
senting a word. Some actual evidence and considerable 
authoritative opinion show that people differ according to the 
relative effectiveness of visual, auditory, motor, and speech 
imagery in learning to spell a wor<l.« However, as Horn’ 
states, studies of types of imagery have shown that elementary 
school children are predominantly visual.’ Moreover, in¬ 
vestigations seeking to evaluate different methods of learning 
to spell have shown that the superior methods emphasize the 
use of visual imagery.■• In addition Hartman’s data show 
spelling ability is dcpemlent uixm visualization of words.® 
Upon the basis of the available evidence on the relative value 
of types of imagery in the presentation of words, it seems 


' Ct) I'sythclm *■/ The Mac- 

millun C(»nu>anyi York, r<>i8. 
fal roiikc. W. A., luul fl'SliiM, M. V., «<■. r>-<>"■ 

(3) Spciicllcr, 1 ''. N, " Mcnuiiy lyiws in SiitUiMK. Julmution, vul. »8, pp. 175- 
181 (Novnnlier, vxi?)- 

(4) Tidy man, W. 1 ''.. op. til., pi>. SS'Sd- 

* Horn, E., op. oft., p. 6S’ ,, r • ,1 r 0 l 1 

1 Onlvlii S S liiwl Meyers E. J. TAe tlrirhpmrnt of Ihf tMom'ilion oj School 
^ aJrtV.’ I'syclwlngicul Ueview SuppU-inenlary M.iiicgriiidis U. I>P. 8S-MS. 


(2) l^hurst. S. S. "An AivdyHi wf tlic Me.1l.1l l'r...eh'«Ji. Involved m SiKlllnB." 

^ ’ Report of Brilish Aisotiolioti/or lie Adiomfmrni of .Viwfice, vul. 83. pp. 30J- 

(3) HawkIie!, C.^J- "ICxiwriincnts on Memory TyiKis." rsycholoiical Revieui, 
vol. 4, pp. sSp-am. 

^ (a) Carey,* ill the Mental I'roceiscH ol (’hildreii." JOriliii Jounol 

(3) Hull, 0 . S. Kducalhmil J'roUems, vol. 2, pp. 427 “.U|A. !’• Appleton and Com- 

(4) KraU,^^^”*"A Sludy in SiiellinK." .V/orfiVi utiil Otjrnvilians in lie School- 
^ room. pp. ia7"i40. Ediicationid IMldWiinx funniany, liustoii, iW- ,, 

(5) Wliitchcad, I,, ti. "A Slndy ot Viiiiid nnd Aural Meniiiry I roccsnes. Iss- 

ehologicul Reueu', vol. 3. pp. asR-2fii;. , . „ . i« c™.ii 

s Hartman, 0 . W. "Tlie Kelutlve Infliienn! ti( Vimal nnd Auditory I' whim In Sail¬ 
ing Ability." Joirriial of Bduealional rtytiolofy, vul. 22, pp. (lyMaW (IJcccmbcr, 1931). 
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leasonable to coiuKuUi that the emphasis should be placed 
upon the visual tyin:. Tins means that the teacher must place 
emphasis ursjn having t htr pupil see the words as a whole during 
the period tH‘ presi'iilatwm. Hurh requirement is the reason 
vhy modern prm tite insists that the jiupil look carefully at the 
^tdin the l>of»k or the blaekljoard during the pronuncia¬ 
tion exercise. 

Some stmiies, as jueviously staled, have shown that a few 
pupils can Ik* classitii-d as th»>se of other imagery types. In 
their case more eflfectivv ajUH'al can be made through channels 
other than vision. l.ik*-\visc practically every pupil has all 
types of imagery to huh** degree. Tliese coiulitions make it 
(earible to provi«ie a pr«n e»liire in presenting words which will 
appeal to as many tyjs s (if imagery as iw-ssible. Emphasis on 
auditory imagery is llms provided when the teacher and pupil 
pronounce each word earefnily during the pronunciation 
exercise. Emphasis «m st«'ei h imagery comes when the pupil 
pronounces ear h word afu-r the teacher. Emphasis on hand- 
motor imagery is providr d rlnring the pupil’s study period 
rather than durirtg tlu* |H rio*l in which the words arc first pre- 
aented. 

4. There is lin k «/ tij;;rmnnU emcerning (he value of grouping 
wtds for purposes of prestnhtdon. Crcriain textbooks place 
some of the worrls of any given gra«k* list in groups. The 
criteria us«l iti rU-temriiring thesi? groujis have varied in nature. 
Not long ago some 1 sinks groM|H'd words according to occupa¬ 
tions or other activities to which they were supjxised to refer. 
Placing words in gr*Hips according to appropriate rules has 
been a rather common practice. More recent textbooks have 
attempteti grouping hy sm h criteria a.s common difficulties, 
phonetic similarity, ineajiing, and the like. The practice of 
pouping is hast'd njitm the ihctiry that wortls have natural and 
important relationshipH which can be usctl to advantage in 
learning to s]}uU them. 
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A few investigations have sought to determine the value of 
grouping words. Wagner * reported re.sults which show some 
value in grouping according to common difliciillies. Tidyman 
and Johnson" secured similar results in an experiment con¬ 
ducted with only 23 fifth-grade pupils. Pearson * found the 
grouping of homonyms to be slightly beneficial in an experi¬ 
ment where variables were not adequately controlled. Finken- 
binder < reported an experiment in which grouping of homo¬ 
nyms was shown to have no value- Arps * found that value in 
grouping referred to immediate rather than to delayed recall. 
Tidyman® presents argument, unsupixirted by experimenta¬ 
tion, for the grouping of homonyms when the words have be¬ 
come confused in the pupil’s mind. 

The evidence on the value of grouping is still too inclusive to 
warrant the presentation of words to pupils in accordance 
with any particular iihui of grouping. Until ample and reliable 
evidence can be produced to show real value in grouping, it 
seems better to follow a procedure in whicdi each word is 
attacked as an individual problem. More recent research has 
indicated hopeful }X»ssibUilies for grouping in terms of identical 
elements, in regard to both form and mc;ajiing.'' 

• Wagner, C. A. An Experbiienhit Study oj (inmptnx hy .Simihirily iis a Vatlot tn 
the VeacMng of Sprlltiig. iJuctiir'g Tltcsi!!. UiiiverMiy it[ l’l.■l1n^yIvalli;l, I'liiladiilpliin, 
1912. 

“Tidyman, W. F., Bti<l Johnson, Rdilli. "Vidiic of Cinniidiii; Words According to 
Similar difficulties in .SiKlIiiig.” Journal of Jiducaliomtl Krsearch, vol. tn, pp. 297-301 
(1924). 

J Foarson, H. C. "The .SciontiTic Study of tlic TiMcliing of .SpcUiii/?.” Journal iif 
JSincalioml Psychology, vol. 2, p|>. 2.11-332 (1911). 

4 Finkenbindcr, Iv D. "Tlic S|K-UinK <>f Ifnmonyms." Priagogkal Semimry and 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, viil. 30. pp. 2.11-251 (1913). 

) Arps, J. F. "Attitude as a Determinant in Kiwlling Kfliciriiry in Immediate and 
Delayed Itucall." Journal of Eductilional Psyeholagy, vul. b, pp. >t09’'4lU (191,3). 

*■ Tidyman, VV. F.. op. fit., pp. t8-ao, 

“ (1) Oates, A. I, Gcurraliiation ilinl Tronsfrr in.Sprlllng, np. til,•,".\ List ut Spelling 
Difficulties in 3870 Words," 0^ ri<.;"Hc('riitF)t|icrliiii'Utiil AUacksnjMin CttrtainSiielling 
Prolilcms," JClcinenlary English Rroinu, vol. i.t, pit. ft-iti fjuinmry, 193?). (a) Car¬ 
roll, H. "Spelling and the (iiflod Dhild." Miaursolo Jmirnal of Eituiotion, vul. 11, 
pp. 174-17O (January, 1031). (3) (iarver, F. " I'rinciples of .Method Keveulcd by an 
Analysis of a Spelling Fre-test.” SducatioiuilOullooh, vol. 3, pp. 147-153 (Marcli, 1931). 
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There ift a **’'' < xfx rinuHlal work which will determiae 
thevalueofKr««ipinjjh»*»»’ijiymsa«*lw..rtlsprcs(.'ntingcoiTiHioii 
difficultk'S- Valid r< M an !t nsi iIu h- prcthlcms is now possible 
since tl»c wnnl*- )<» lan^iit and jirnniucl an; now known. 

^.Parlkui^tr uikr.!h’» hr t-illrd to '‘hard spots'^ in 

^isonly r-j^tjor ihr pupils be,ing laugtu. 

Frequently if.nhi r;- ii;n»' um-I n!>tml crayon, undurlining, 
nod other »icvh) ^ J»» lall Ji*.!' jcapil s attention to supposed 
"hard s|iol> ' hi variiv.;*. v.Mr4- Jarjiijj thrir hiilial presentation. 
Likewise, sonn- it xtU^-tk • have I'nsphasi/cd supiroscdly difficult 
partsof words by prinsins? Ho jh in il.rHcst»r Imld face type. A 
"hardsiHil" as ih sintd h« r* in is l ithiT a ammoit form of mis- 
spelUnga woril.itra jiart'd tin- inwliich nio.st errors occur. 
The prar li«> »»i t jn|>h;»..d/in>T a ■iup|K».H'(l common form of 
misspelling during pn'rnl-tthui hy means of various 

devices rots ni»"n m v« fai av-snoplions. The most funda¬ 
mental one is th.ti the wj'ids f«» In* Icariutl imssess a common 
(ona of mtssjw'liisai',. And >i!i. r* are not many words which 

havcacommoji iMnn *iS mis' jtellmj’, 

Ashhaugh ' htiiod j< l.stivu ly h w words misspelled in such a 
m that one t ir-w tonnittl f*tr more than 50 i>er cent 
olthe total mi*.N}s llini^'s, l»,tia hy Masters* arc not 

reported n't showisw .r »-•!!««*»!» i«*rni t»f nussiH’lIitig for many 
words, Mi'K» e ’ h-isii, 1 ^s!5^il-ir r« «dls in the analysis of the 
errors miuie In m*oe iham vt iith-grade pupils in sirclling 
j4 important \v*»rds- 3ttt{ .iiisJvy s liata substantiate these 
results.* J in* >-Hne »vid» me was gatherol in Mendenhall’s* 

r J ! f -;J«Ter.JIM«iA!5.-ti,Ohi»SuileUnivcraIty, 

Celwba), i 

It V % .it:., f. vr, liiilkiill Eltmiilarf 

■!. f-i' 'is.t SJ’' . 

• MtKw. !'«'> t’'. ■ .-.a . <>. t ■'-•f.jJ t"«ri5il.|i*!tc.l Miuilcr of/Vrt* 

Tteiii. ('btr?..! i ) v.lr 3 '- ,-.r3. 11. -.3 l«*«i liJtl. 

• . * ■ ■( ’I*;. . '’JJ.'.ti •• s«I'tiuitcr'* TLcit^ 

SUtt l^'lWjTC'*»l I • f'-Trciri 9 .*■, 

■ Slncknlwll.I I' Sw Uansiu u[ I'uLlicA 

t .--.I.-JI r ; -ftflaitt, 3srw \ .'iil. 
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extensive study the s|H;lling errors nuule by approximately 
600 children from the first to the sixth grade inclusive, covering 
a total of 3300 words. Among the interesting facts collected 
by the investigator were: (i) from 20 to 45 jier cent of all the 
errors in missiielUng a word are inchuleil in the most frequent 
form of misspelling; (2) at any given grade-level the most com¬ 
mon form of misspelling is more common in shorter words than 
in longer words; (3) as the grarle atlvances there is a tendency 
for the most common form of missiHilling a given word to 
include an increasingly larger percentage of the total number 
of misspellings of that word; (4} within a given grade a great 
variety of forms of misspelling words exists. 

The foregoing discussion has .sought to ixjint out that many 
words do not jxissess what can be called a common form of 
misspelling. Whetlicr or not the fact that 50 per cent of 
the misspellings of a given word cun be included in one form 
of misspelling i.s suflicieiit evidence to warrant special atten¬ 
tion to that form of misspelling is a matter to be determined 
by experimentation and critical juilgment. At any rate the 
available data do not warrant calling attention to any given 
form of misspelling during Che initial presentation of new words. 
The best way for any given child to discover what the dilliculty 
is lor him in any given word is to attempt to spell that word in 
writing. 

A second assumption involved in calling attention during 
initial presentation of a word to a supiwscd commonest form of 
misspelling that word is that tlic teacher knows the commonest 
way of misspelling the word. A preliminary study made by 
the writer * in attempting to evaluate the judgments of 100 
elementary teachers in forecasting common forms of misspell¬ 
ing 100 important words in which the commonest difficulty is 
known casts doubt upon one’s ability to prophesy common 

* McKcc, Paul. Teacher’s Jmlgmeii/s Caiwertitng "J/arit Spots" in Spelling, Unpub* 
lished Study, CuLomdo Slate Teachen Cailege, Greeley, Culurado, ipag. 
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errors. The average percentage of correct judgments was 47, 
No teacher judged more than 50 words correctly. 

A third a&sumption implies that great care must be taken 
to warn the child concerning a certain possible error because 
if the error is made uijon his first attempt it is very likely to 
persist. As will be noted later in tMs chapter, initisd errors do 
not persist. As is to be expected they are easily removed by 
proper study and motivation. 

The preceding discussion has indicated a probable waste in 
emphasizing an assumed common form of misspelling a word 
to a given class during the initial presentation of new words. 
Attention should be called, however, to the fact that analyses 
of spelling errors show that errors tend to congregate at cer¬ 
tain points in words, which points may be called “hard spots” 
of a different type from that discussed in the preceding para¬ 
graphs. Here the term “hard spot” refers to a part of a word 
in which most of the spelling errors occur, rather than to a 
commonest form of misspelling. Without doubt Menden¬ 
hall's * data on this problem are reasonably complete. Among 
the facts discovered by his analysis of errors made by about 
600 children in spelling 3300 words are the following: (i) in 
general the “hard spot” in a word is at the center or im¬ 
mediately at the right of the center; (2) the first syllables 
of a word are easier than the later syllables; (3) particular 
letters are particularly difficult, such as ff, e, i, and u] (4) a 
relatively large percentage of errors are reasonably phonetic 
errors; (5) the second of a double letter, final letters, silent 
letters, key consonants, and central syllables are more or less 
frequently omitted; (6) one vowel is more or less frequently 
substituted for another in the second syllable of words. More 
extensive data supporting these statements and establishing 
other information about hard parts of words have been re- 

• Mendenhall, J, An AlnHysis of SpelUns Errors, chapters VI-VIII. Bureau of Pub¬ 
lications, Teacher* CoUege, Columbia Univerrity, New York, iP 3 t>- 
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ported by Gates.* One modern speller * has arranged study 
activities following the initial writing of each lesson which 
presumably center the chiUr.s attention U[«m dillicult parts oi 
words as discovered by Men«lenhall. 'riu; c-Klenl to which em¬ 
phasising these dillicult parts of words aids in learning to spell 
the wonls has yet to be ilelermined.' 

6 . Tlte kiidier may be required lo da'clop the meaning of nm 
words during the initial presentation, C Ibvioiisly it is important 
that children know the meaning of words wdiich they are to 
learn to spell. The ability to .spell ha.s no particular value 
aside from the need which one has in writing. If the pupil is 
fully acquainted with the meaning of a word, there is more 
likelihood that he will use it voluntarily in his writing and thus 
provide more practice in spelling. 

Hollingworth reported that a knowledge of the meaning of 
a word is a factor in eliminating errors in its spelling. Reed* 
reported an e,\periment in which pupils to whom the meaning 
was taught learned to spell more words than did pupils to 
whom the meaning was not taught. Williamson reported that 
knowledge of meaning is an important factor in learning to 
spell.® However, the writer ’ found low correlations between 
the ability to spell a word correctly and a knowledge of its 
meaning as determined by examination of original sentences. 
Furtliermorc, a little investigation will show that teaching 

* Gates, A. I. A List of Spelling nijirnllies in Words, op. eil. 

“ Newlon, J., mul Hanna, 1’. The Xea-lon-nnnna Speller. IliniKhton Milllin Com¬ 
pany, Baatun, 1935. 

3 Titemon, L, The Value aj Markiitit Hard Spots in SpellitiK. Unpuhltshecl Doctor’s 
DiBScrtiiLioii. State Uiiivvriiity o( luwa, luwa City, luwa, ipay. 

‘I Ilulliiiirwiirth, Leta. rsychaloKy of Spelling Voeahdary, p. 57. Contributions to 
Educatiini, Nfj. 88, Teachers C'iiIIvko, C’ltliimbia University, New York, ipi8. 

5 Reed, II. B. I’sychology of the Hlcnwnhiry Srhool .'itihjeels, pp. aso-asa. Oinn and 
Company, Boston, ipay. 

* VVIliiainsoii, K, "MenUd Aliilitien Krlaled to I.enniinf; lo Spell.” Psyehohtieat 
Bidlelin, vol. 30, pp. 743-.75r (Dtvemlicr, 1033). 

1 McKee, I'nid. TeiiMng and Testing Spriliug by Column and Context Forms. Un- 
pulilislicd Doctor's Tliesis, Collego of Rducatiun, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Town, 
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merely the meaning of a word will not remove spelling errors. 
It seems reasonable thfjrefore to conclude that the teacher’s 
purpose in developing the meaning of the words is only par¬ 
tially to aid in the learning of their spelling. A more funda¬ 
mental purixjsc is to attempt to make them a part of the 
child’s spontaneous writing vocabulary. 

The meaning excrci-sc may be a very wasteful procedure, 
If the grade-placement of the words has been determined 
according to proper psychological principles, there is little 
likelihood that the majority of children in any given grade 
will not know the meaning of the words to be taught in that 
grade. However, it is entirely possible that in most dasses 
there are some pupils who will not know the meaning of all 
the words in the lesson. Under such conditions it becomes 
necessary to determine just what words are unfamiliar to the 
pupils and to proceed in the teaching of their meaning. 

It is not known just what procedure should be used in 
testing the pupir.s knowledge of the meaning of a word.* Chil¬ 
dren should be encouraged to inquire concerning the meaning 
of words which they do not understand. Logical definitions 
seem to be useless for the most part. Allowing the pupil to 
discuss the word informally is sometimes used as a test of 
meaning. Probably the most common practice is that in 
which the pupil is asked to use the word in a sentence. This 
procedure, however, very easily constitutes an invalid test. 
Witness the following illustrative sentences actually written 
by seventh-grade pupils in their attempt to show the meaning 
of the italicized wor^: * 

(1) “The conservatory is over there.” 

(2) “I can tell from the gwtmg on your tongue that you have 
been ill.” 

• See KdlCT, V. An Experimental Study of Certain Techniques far TesHne Word Mewm 
ings. Studies in Education, vd. p, No. i. XJulveraty o£ Iowa, Iowa Clly, Iowa, 1P34. 

* McKee, Paul, op. eil. 
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( 3 ) “May Smith, clseivhere have you been last night after the 
show? ” 

( 4 ) “He searched tlwrauRlily in every corner.” 

(s) "He enrolled in this school in iRoo and is .still trying to get 
out." 

(6) “Wliat docs the word 'policy' mean?” 

In the first and sixth sentences there is no way of knowing 
that the pupil knows the word. In the second and third 
sentences it is reasonably certain that the pupil docs not know 
the meaning of the word. In the fourth and fifth sentences 
it is reasonably certain that the pupil doe-s know the meaning 
of the word. The point of these illustrations is that although 
pupils use words in sentences which may be used with reason¬ 
able assurance as a test of knowledge of meaning, they also 
construct sentences from which one cannot get a measure of 
their knowledge of the meaning of the crucial words. It is 
clear that if the sentence is used a.s a measure of knowledge of 
meaning, it mu.st be a sentence which shows clearly whether 
or not the pupil knows the meaning. 

The teacher's procedure in teaching the meaning of words 
is a matter of opinion. She may use the word in a sentence 
which shows the meaning clearly or have various pupils do so. 
She may also describe the meaning of the word by talking 
informally about it in terms of children’s everyday experiences. 
If the word is the name of an object and the object is present 
in the classroom, her teaching of meaning may be enhanced 
by associating the word and the object. Distad and DaAus ^ 
have shown that presenting words in sentence form apparently 
aids in teaching the meaning of words. 

As a final statement it should be said once more that the 
meaning exercise will not be necessary if the words have been 
properly graded. It will be necessary if some words in the 

' nistml, II. W„ wul DftviH, Kva. “A Comparlaon of Column-Dictation and Sentence 
Dictation .SpcIIinR with Reapcct to Acquiaition ol Meaning of Words," Journal ijl 
Educational Research, vol. ao, pp. 352-359 (December, ipap). 
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context form 

CowiuN Form 

1. swam 

2. home 

3. dress 

4. aunt 

5. all 

6. boy 

7. radio 

8. river 

9. letters 

10. shoes 


CONTEXT Form 


5. nver 

9, letters i-UArplative value 

10. shoes study on 

» Winch, W.H. g3-lio(l9T6)- 

tion<dllcsiarch.^on,r?P-93 
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of column form and sentence form. His data show that pupils 
who studied the words in column form learned more words 
than did those who studied by sentence form. Hawley and 
Gallup ’ conductctl an experiment with t too pupils in which 
the pupils to whom the wortlswen; presented in column form 
did better than those to wht>m the words were presented in 
sentence form. The writer ‘ made an extensive investigation 
with 400 seventh-grade jnipils in which the column form of 
presentation was compared with the phrase, sentence, and para¬ 
graph forms. The results of the experiment are clearly favor¬ 
able to the column form in both immediate and delayed recall. 

Inasmuch as the available data show that presentation by 
column form secures better results than cloe.s i>rcsentatioa by 
such context forms as those just de.st:ribed, there seems to be 
no reason to use the rather formal context form for purposes 
of initial iirescntation .so far as learning to spell the words is 
concerned. 

But the inferiority of the formal conle.\t form docs not tell 
the whole story of the possible value of presenting new words 
in context form. Zyvu •’ has shown that more or less informal 
context forms may have value in i)romoting the learning of 
words. In such cases the words of each lesson may be pre¬ 
sented in the form of a simple story, the topics of which are 
determined by information relative to children’s interests 
and other sources of value. The following material is illus¬ 
trative of this type of presentation; 

FIRST NEWSPAPERS 

The first newspapers that wc know about were published long 

before America was discovered. These papers were hand- 

* Hawley, W. H., and Ciallup, J, “The Liat v.s. the Sentence Method of Teaching 
SpcIIinii;.'' Jmmml of MucaUoml Ketearch, vol. 5, pp. 30O'-3tti (idea). 

’ McKee, I'aul, op. eH, 

a /yve, _C. T. A» Kxprrtmental Sluiy of^pellinK Mrlhods. Columliia Contributions 
to Tiducatioii, No. ,|dd, Bureau of I’ublicationa, Teachers College, Culumbln Xlniverslty, 
New York, ip3r. 
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written instead of beujg printed by machinery. Because it took 
so long to write a ncwsijaiwr, only a few copies were published. 
Many people read copies which were hung in public places. To¬ 
day anybody may luive his own newspaper. 


news 

copy 

discover 

date 

papers 

copies 

discovered 

being 

newspajicrs 

hung 

press 

front 

written 

public 

print 

event 

instead 

place 

printed 

anybody* 


In the opinion of the writer there are not yet enough data 
available to say that the use of this type of informal context 
exercise is unquestionably helpful in learning to spell the words 
to be learned. Zyve’s experiment was not highly focalized or 
free from uncontrolled variables. At the same time the 
writer knows of no experimental evidence opposing the 
plan. 

8 . A preliminary test on Ute words in the lesson should be given 
before the pupil begins his direct study. One of the very funda¬ 
mental principles of all economical teaching insists that the 
pupil should study only those things which he does not know 
and should not waste time in the study of those things which 
he already knows. Obviously, the application of this prin¬ 
ciple to the teaching of spelling requires the use of a prelim¬ 
inary test before the pupil begins his study. The purpose of 
this preliminary test is to enable the pupil to discover the 
words he needs to study, 

Ritter and Horn * report an experiment in which it is shown 
that if the preliminary test is not given to locate each child’s 
difficulties and he is therefore required to study each and every 
word in the lesson, a waste of 75 per cent of the time of the 
class cannot be avoided. Other investigators have collected 

* Token by petmiBoion of the publishers from Newlon, J., and Hanna, P. The Newhn- 
Banna Spetter, op. eU. 

“ Sitter, E„ and Horn, E. An Experiment in InUmiwil Iialntclion in Spelling. 
Unpublished Study. College of Education, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 
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data supporting these results.’ At the same time one experi¬ 
menter did not find that a test-stuily method was superior to a 
study*test procedure in the scemul and third grades.* In the 
light of available datUj it .seems best to hold to the idea that a 
pre-test should be used after the pupil has been introduced to 
the words of a new lesson anrl before he begins definite study 
of any word or words in the lesson. 

Some indmduals have objectetl to the use of a prel iminar y 
test on the grounds that if the child misspells a word on his 
first attempt the error is very likely to persist. Evidently this 
view is based on the time-worn adage that first impressions 
are lasting impressions. It assumes that because of an initial 
error the pupil is likely to persist in making the same error 
in his future writing of the word. All the available evidence 
shows that such is not the case. Investigations made by 
Green,* Horn and McHrooin,'' and Hitter and Horn* have 
shown that “the resulting feeling of dissatisfaction at having 
missed the word, plus the concentrated attack on remedying 
the exact difficulty, more than outweigh any disadvantages 
rising from the initial misspelling.” * Experiments performed 
by Evans ’ and Heilig * have shown clearly that not only do 
initial errors fail to persist, but that words missed on the pre- 

' For example ace OkIc, F. "Tcacliing Spelling in Rural Seliuiils," Nalim's Scludt, 
vol. 14, pp. 31-33 (December, 1034). 

> Gates, A. I. “An ICxpcrimcntal Comparison of the Stuely-Tcst end Test-Study 
Methods in SpeUinf!.” Journal of liducalhnal I'sycholoRy, vol. 33 , pp. 1-19 Qanuaiy, 
1931). See also Hailey, J. A Comparison of a Test-Study Method with a Sludy-TesI 
Method of Teaching Spelling. Unpublished Master's Thesis. State College of Educo. 
tion, Greeley, Colorado, 1933. 

9 Green, Mabel. “Preliminary Experiments in the Teaching of Spelling.” Midland 
Schools, vol. 31, pp. 73 - 7 S (November, 1916). 

< Horn, F,., and Mcllroom, M. IndMdsial Instmeliois in Spelling, Unpublished 
Study. College of Education, State University of Iowa, luwn City, Iowa, 1918. 

9 Ritter, E., and Horn, E., op, eit. 

* Horn, E., Eighteenlh Yearbook, Part I, p. 61, Quoted by permission of the Sodety. 

1 Evans, Edith. 77 « Persisleiiey of Initial Errors in Spelling, Unpublished Master 

of Arts Thesis. College of Education, .State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, ipa?. 

• ITcUlg, Inna. Persistency of Initial Errors in Spelling. Master of Arts Thosii 
Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado, 1930. 
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eliminated pupils will study sutne wonis whicli they already 
know' and fail to study mmiu* whirh they ranunt sih* 11 correctly. 

I’upils should reccivi* t li-ar instruction as to when a word 
is to be counted as incorn'ct. In addition to an obvious mis- 
spelling a word sliouhl be scored as wrong when there Is any 
question of the child's ability to sijell it. Thus it should be 
diecked as incorrect when it has been crossed out or erased and 
a second attempt made, when it has lu'en written over, or when 
it has been omitted. As pn-viously staled, pupils should learn 
that one’s ability to spell a word correctly is questionable unless 
he can do so on the first attempt without hesitation. When in 
doubt, probably it is belter to assume that the pupil does not 
know how to .spell the word and thus provitle for further study 
than to assume, wrongly that the spelling i.s correct and thus 
allow a partially learned word to slip by. It should be kept 
in mind, however, that serious alli'iiipt .should he made to 
distinguish favdty handwriting from spelling errors. 

9. Summary of important characterislics of method in pre- 
scHling tuw v;ords for study purposes. In the light of the 
immediately preceding discussions it seem.s reasonable to 
summarize the essential p{».silive characteristics of method in 
presenting new words as follows: * 

Step I. The administration of a pronunciation exercise in 
which the teacher pronounce.s .slt)wly and correctly 
each new word in the lesson, enunciating each syllable 
distinctly. The pupil pronounce.s each word after 
the teacher as he looks at the word in the book or on 
the blackboard, enunciating each .syllable distinctly, 

Step II. The teaching of the meaning of any words in the lesson 
which are not undcrstootl by the pupils. The teacher 
will encourage pupils to ask about any words which 
they do not understand. Further, .she will be certain 

'Because oX the presence nr luck oX cvhlcnce nntetl In tlic prcceiliiiK rtlscussiion the 
Xiilltiwinf! proccilures arc uniitted In the prcaontnlinn ul new wordu: (i) grouping a( 
words; (3) culling altcntluu to a uupposeil common larm ol nii.HSitcIling; and (3) use el 
locmal context lutma. 
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andMcBroom,* Pearson,* Ritter and Hom,^ Walt,* andWinchs 
have shown superiority oi study done under direction, 

2. In the teaching oj any gimt lesson more than om slvdy 
period is provided. We liavc mentioned previously that most 
modem procedures in teaching spelling make use of more 
than one dmiy jx'riod in the attack on any one lesson. It 
is rather common practice to extend the period of learning to 
at least one week's time or five tlaily ixTiods. Some modem 
methods use less time and others use more. 

It was noted that in the use of such a plan the first daily 
period is spent in the presentation of the words in the lesson, 
including the administration and scoring of the preliminary 
test. As a rule the second dailj' periotl is used by the pupil 
irv the study of the words which he missiwUed on the pre¬ 
liminary test. As will be noted later in this chapter subse¬ 
quent testings follow the preliminary test and the first study 
period. Likewise, subsequent study periods follow eadi 
testing. Thus during the time when a given lesson is being 
attacked as a new lesson there is more than one study period 
used by the pupil in order to master the words to be Learned, 
Additional study periods are provided sometime later during 
the time when the lesson is attacked as a review lesson. This 
procedure in supplying more tlian one study period becomes 
necessary because of tlie new difficulties exijosed by each 
testing and because of the length of time required for the 
mastery of the lesson, 

Purthermore, authorities® point out that beyond a few 
minutes’ time study is more effective when it is distributed 

* Horn, K, and McBroom, M,, op. eU, 

“Peoraon, H, C. “Class vs. IiidividusliMd I.caming.’* Teachers College Receri, 
pp. 49-^3 (January, ipia). 

3 RiUer, K., and Horn, £., ap, cH, * Watt, II. J., op. ett, 

« Winch, W. H. "Furtlier Experimental Kescarches ou Learning to Spell." JeurtiA 
ej Edueatioiul Psychology, vol. s, pp. 449-460 (1914). 

^ (i) Horn, E., op, ett., p. 69, 

(a) Pyle, W. II., op. cil., p. 43. 
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or subsequent tests. In a<Idilion, precaution must be talrpn 
to see that the liujnl is not rermired to waste time during the 
study period in attending to the diniciillie.s of other pupik. 
There is no need for lire l(?achirr to center the attention of the 
class as a whole iqKm various diiltculth's exposed by the tests, 
unless a very common tlilTiculty has bi’en located. There is 
certainly no economy in allowing or n'qitiring a jmpil to spend 
time in tlie stutly of words which ilo not present a difficulty 
for him.* 

The matter of the " One Hundretl Sixdling Demons” might 
be mentioned at thi.s ix)int. In his invt'sligalion of the vocab¬ 
ulary of children’s theme.s Jones “ compiled a list of loo words 
reported as having been miscspellfd most frequently. These 
loo words have become rather famous as tlur “One Hundred 
Spelling Demons.” They frequently appear in l)ooks as 
worths of great imiK)rtaua‘, and many .schools have taught 
them a.s a very essential part of their spelling program. The 
assumptions have been tliat tlutse words arc words which 
diildren sliould learn to spell anti that they are particularly 
difficult for all children. A more recent stiuly by Fitzgerald’ 
which is based on letters written bj' intermediate grade chil¬ 
dren outside of school oilers a new list of a hundred demons. 
Only 20 of the Jones “hundred demons” arc found in this 
list. Fitzgerald’s study showed that 147 words were re¬ 
sponsible for 47 per cent of the misspellings found in these 
letters, 

‘ Zyve I1BB shown that pupils wlio worked under a plan of tcacher-directcd study in 
which uU pupils who had missed any word in n prcviniis test stndicrl any and aU words 
missed by any one pupil learned more wnrds tiuin when pupils studied in the light of 
individual didicultics. While these rc-sults are {uirtinlly rcliulde and inilicativc, more daU 
must be gathered helure it may lie voiidudcd that one way for a pupil to overcome his 
troubles is to study words mlsstMlIcd by mratlicr pupil. See /-yve, C. T. An Experi- 
menial Study of Spelling Methods. C'lintributions tu liducatiun, No. 466. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1931. 

" Jones, W. F., op, cil, 

s Fitzgerald, James A. “ConuHisite List of One Hundred Words Most Frequently 
Misaiwlled by Cliildrcn of the Fourtli, Fifth, and Sixth Cirnde I.evul.s in Life Outside the 
Scliuul.” Journal of Jidticalloml Kesearch, November, 193Z. 
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Sivestigations by Lester,* Yoakam,* and Highbcrgcr * have 
indicated that spelling demons are a matter of individual 
differences. Words that are demons for mature students are 
not necessarily such for young students. It is possible that a 
thorough investigation of the validity of the Jones loo demons 
would show wide and imiiortant individual diflferences in rela¬ 
tion to age, grade, locality, sex, and the like. Furthermore, 
it is dear that high spelling difficulty is only a partial measure 
to be used in selecting demons. A real demon must necessa¬ 
rily be a word of both high sodal utility and difficulty, A com¬ 
parison of the Jones roo demons \vith the words which are 
important for the child to learn to spell will show that a small 
number of the demons are not important enough to be induded 
in a basic elementary school list of 3000 words. This empha¬ 
sizes further the need of precaution in providing means for 
each pupil to work on only his own important difficulties. 

6. The pupil must be taugM an elective method of learning 
haw to spdl a word. An examination of what the pupil does 
when he attacks the learning of a word will show that some 
children do not follow any definite procedure and others make 
use of a very unprofitable method of study. Consequently, 
there is a pronounced agreement among authorities to the 
effect that the pupil should be taught and should use an effec¬ 
tive method of study in the case of each word. Mastery of 
such a method is one of the most important outcomes of m- 
struction in spelling. It serves both an immediate and future 
need. Detailed suggestions relative to the cbaxactenstics of a 
profitable learning attack will be present^ later.^ ^ 

7. Pronouncing the word during study is an aid m leammg 
to speU it. Authorities seem to agree that one of the first 


* Lester T A “Twching Fteshmfin to Spdl." Jamtal, vol. s. PP. 404-410. 

« Si’ a A. “An Sp^ent with ‘The One Hundred Spelling Demons of the 
'ndish LanEuaKo’" AffiBand .ScAsofo, vol. ap, pp. 305-208. _ 

i Sh^STliairiet. A Errors. Unpublished Master’s Theas. 

lolorado State Teachers College, Greelev. Colorado, 1930. 
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steps in Studying a word is pronouncing it lo oneself vrith 
distinct enunciation of each syllable. This may be done 
either in a whi.s[>cr or aloud, deiHiiuling upon the study activi¬ 
ties of other pupils. The way in which this procedure forms 
an essential part of an efiectivc method of study will be pre¬ 
sented later. 

8. In study the pupil should gel a visual impression of the 
•word and should spend some time in recalling this image. We 
have spoken of the imiwrtance of the pupil getting a visual 
impression of the word during the periorl when the words are 
presented for the first time. Clearly, the application of this 
principle is important also as the pupil studies. He must have 
the words easily available, and he must take steps to observe 
the word closely as he pronounces each syllable to himself, 

In addition the pupil should .spend some time in recalling 
the image of the word. This means that in his study he should 
close his eyes and try to recall the word, syllable by syllable, 
as he has seen it in the book. Each attempted recall should 
be compared with the correct form of the word in the book. 
Authorities arc quite agreed on the importance of this pro¬ 
cedure, as judged by research and experience. The specific 
application of this procedure in the construction of an effldent 
method of study will be noted later. 

g. Writing the "word during study is an aid in learning it. 
There is common agreement on the importance of writing the 
word during study as a help in learning how to spell it. The 
application of this principle to the pupil’s study requires that 
he actually write the words as he studies them. While Zyve ’ 
has shown that a procedure in wliich the pupil writes the words 
in original sentences during study is of some value in learning 
the words, the evidence is not conclusive enough to say that 
writing the words in isolated form is always less helpful than 
the use of original sentences. 

* Zyve, C. T., op. cil. 
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Some teachers have used dr writing as a device in teaching 
the spelling of a word. OUrers have had the pupil copy the 
ifords from the textimok. Still others have required the pupil 
to write the word in an imaginative way with the blunt end 
of a pencil. Investigations by Greene and Horn * and Winch * 
have found no value in air writing. The investigators point 
out that the weakness of dr writing as a teaching device 
lies in its vagueness and its fdlure to leave a record which can 
be compared with the correct form. Copying or imaginative 
writing on paper, however, do tend to establish the correct 
pattern of motor re.sponse and have been found valuable with 
individual ca.ses by several investigators.* 

Modern practice usually provides for the child to write the 
word as he studies it. This is done several times from memory 
after he has seen the word in the book and has pronounced it 
to himself, Each attempt at writing should be compared with 
the correct form in the book. In the lower grades where in 
some cases no writteir spelling is taught, auditory and visual 
procedures have been suggested as substitutes for the writing 
of the word. 

lo. What are the essentials of an elective method of study to 
he used hy the pupil? An effective method of learning how to 
spell a word has been developed by Horn as one of the results 
of his research on methods of teaching spelling. This method 
first appeared in the Eighteenth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education.* Several modern speUing 

* Greene, H. A., and Horn, E. Teaeking Spelling. UnpubUshed Study. College of 
Education, State Univeruty of Iowa, Iowa Cit/t Iowa, ipiB, 

" Winch, W. H. “A Motor Factor In Perceptioa and Memory." Journal of Bspen- 
weatef Pedogofy, June, 1913. „ 

3 (r) Hollingworth, Leta S. SpeoM Talmli end Oejtcl. The MaenuUan Company, 


(2) &d, Grace M.. and Keller, H. "Remedld Work for No^Readers"; in 
Secand Yeerhoak, Department of Elementary School PrlnapaU, N-^ L, 1923. 

(3) "The Effect of Klnieathetlc Factan In the Development of Word Kecogmhon 
in Hie Owe of Non-EeadetB’>{ In Journal e} EducaUonal Sciearch, December, 


tp2I. 


i Horn, E., op. eit,, p. V*. 
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textbooks art: making uh- of it with .!i>.ht changes ajid it k 
appeared m st^vcral leaditt^M.lmational larnks. ^CovL *! 
.stems to be UM'ti qiuU: coitmiotiiy in public j^chool instructii! 

Bttanst* of Its Rcneral use ami Iwcauseof the unavailabilit 
of any other prnvol methtai, the protv,lure conTSS 
recommended liy Horn is presetUt ri ijere 

similar in character as ,leterinine,I by atletmatc resort 
should be taught to and uscrl by each punil. A verb 
of the latest revision of the meiliod follows.* 

Step I. The first thing f» do in learning to .siwll a word h t„ 
pronounat it correedv. Pronounce ihe wnra ■ ° 
each syllable v.:ry distinctly, and hailing 
each syllable ns yon s;iv it. ^ ' 

.viiaiiK by .syllalile, as ym, prououiice it in a wliisner 

<li.sunclly After .sjiymg the word, keep trying tore- 
call how the word looked in your lHH*k and at iLsnmp 

Slop m. 5™ir c,« ,|„ „hette* 

y*’** “**t have it right, do 

step one and steji two over again. Keen trying until 

Step IV Whel'^voyiiJ'' clisccl cyra. 

write if wdth learned the word. 

d£c von) ifo, at yur lasik and then com- 

Hof vm? t to see whether 

correctly ’ If you did not ™te it 

correctly, go through steps one. two, three, and foui' 

rovfrTf Sec if it is right. If it is, 

second fTni - "'"te it “gain. If youi 

trials arVriJhi"?^' 
the word for 

SrSh 1.? «i»gl® mistake, 

pincott niicl Company, I'hiladdpwli, ,{^'5. *’"*''*" ^^^SpeUing, pp. xv-xvl. J. B. Lip- 
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There are, of course, other sources from which suggestions 

for an effective method of studying a word may be obtained. 

Most of them, however, represent duplications or slight adap¬ 
tations of Horn’s original plan. One adaptation which varies 

slightly at different grade-levels is as follows: * 

HOW TO STUDY A WORD 

1. Pronounce the word dearly to yourself. 

2. Carefully copy the word. 

3. Look at your copy and say the letters twice. If the word is 
long, break it up into syllables and study each syllable. 

4. Cover the word or close your eyes. Make believe you are 
writing the word on paper twice. 

5. Write the word on paper without looking at your book or the 
copy you made. 

6. Check your word. Did you spell it correctly? 

7. If you missed the word, go over the steps again. When you 
are sure you can spell the word, study the next word. 

The chief point of variance with the Horn method is in 
procedures 3 and 4, in which the child studies his own correct 
copy of the word instead of the printed version. The authors 
of this method have reported this plan to be superior in learn¬ 
ing efficiency. 

II. JEuch pupil should give special attention to those words 
which are repeatedly massed iy him. The results of the pre¬ 
liminary test will show those words which the child has mis¬ 
spelled on that test. Some of these words will be misspelled 
again, in the subsequent tests administered during the time 
that the lesson is being attacked. In addition these^ same 
words may be misspelled later in review periods and in the 
ordinary written work of the pupil. 

These words repeatedly missed by the child are his own 
special "demons.” He should be taught to regard them as 
such and to make special attempts to learn them. The teacher 

•Newlon, J., and Hanna, P. The NesiUm-Uanna Spetier. Used by permismon of the 
fghUahwa, Houghton Miffln Company, Boston. 
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should encourage him to keep a notebook in which hp 
record these "demons” and to which he will 
study during the regular spelling period and stfare m! 

12. The leachet shotM insist upon corml^tr 
wn'to mrk. .(Tort sho„l,i^b» m.* t., pi J," 

from taking the attitude that spcllinit is imrl4lrtnn^ , 
ao spc,„„« p.™,, They i 

fh I ‘S a very essential part of all writing anH 

that the written work of the school offer.s an opnortunitlT^ 
the practical application of spelling ability. 

Consequcntlj^ the teacher should encourage children tr, 
spell correctly in all written work. Care mustTS 
however, to sec that pupils are asked to write only those tyS 
of bugs which should be included in a functional 

a chnd^toTr^^^^^'^" O'lc cannot expect 

is Sod L i writing h! 

IS ^ked to do has no real reason behind it. 

occurring in various 

01 of the pupil. In addition he must be led to regard them 
as important and to set about learning the correct spe^^ 
orms. He jnay profitably keep a list of such words^ 
spcUing notebook' to which he can refer for study purpose 

well as the judgment of authorities This is s 

Td e^^rglTde-S”' 

words m context form. Investigations by Cornman,* Winch.^ 

^•^on-UmmT^blltNJukfk and Thi 

SP««" JmnatofEiuak. 
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form. This problem has j.^ uires spclUng 

educators '>»’''S* 
could acquire greater abiUty to , ra^ther than in 

v^rds were studied in sentenc^ or 

the usual column form. that children 

Hawley and Gallup," and ^.oluInn form than 

learn more when the word Further, the last 

when they are column form is more 

noted investigation J re^aU^and in abiUty to spell 

efficient also in terms of dolayed 

in context form. In view of -mtext forms for study 

to be but little value in ® ^ data, however, wHch 

purpo*. Zyv'»,h^21^^.f,^;ordsiuo.i^sl 
indicate that havmg chil ^^dy device, 

sentences may be of some v u _ 

‘Wollin, J.E. SttUint 5“’' 

sS5S5ao<»^”»‘^ "Th.E<t«t»««t“SS^irW 

,a?;rdi^'S 3 SSSS^- — 

“■ ^ , ,. uwaUirf =“*'■ "■ “■ 

5 AshbftUSDi J* n/fllrtili'V iw J7flJW» Pttv loWBa I 92 It 

fi McKee, Paul. ^ uMvereiW o£ loyye. Icwe Oty. Iowa. 

Thesis. CoUego of Education, State 

published Dgetot’B Thesis, t-oueg ^ 

Iowa.i9»4- Study of Stdii^S Met > 

»Zyve,C.T. 
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tcocJtcf should aelivclv sutendvf ilm 
I. Ptobabk that au,K.ri„, ® 

^tially through uflaHvu suix-rvisiou'ttf ^ Llrt^ 

I" the light of what uhouh) i„ an ^ «»»• 

to there aro uev„al waya in whld. the'SS:!; 

“ 'C« te„pa,aril, by 

of pupil diffloiltlea Curing thr- fir^Um', "‘f *l!' 
may find it neceauary to givS IvJ i„^L 
and in interpreting the re,„lb to ead. p,"pir® As'“2 ^ 
on most pupils will Iffirn u t ^ fi°®s 

acouratefy an.l ho„ ro *»>■“ «>* 

need to uLly. «'* “Wol* ^ 

oii«ive"t!‘taroT,ror‘“n "■“ "r'"-' »'» 

opening ,x.riLThm ro^^^hav 'r, “'nLvdt'' 'r"'“ 

weeks of work. .Slu* u^ir jin.i , several 

Imvosomcdiiruullyiiiinitlfr j ,imlivulual pupils who 
of study. It is inmor I t ? , , 

these pupils. ^ s le give spedal attention to 

dipahod yJS r„ rheStt, “S 

to enable the c-hilrl t,.. tind effort must be made 

and hrea“ 

b?^: ““ "'■= i-i^oU tsStts i 

y pointing out these errors, by showing the 
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,.pil just what U wrong, by 

Zding te errors ihc teacher may tod ncrseu n p 

*8 the pupil to overcome 

Jteadier can give in ^do tatd- 

important thing is that stei» o improve the 

ligent supervision of study. Such vrorh snouia f 

program in siJclUng. ^ 

15. Meaits sitauld he provMfor m 
writing of the words he learns io speU. 

couraged to write letters of conLction 

to business houses asking for matenjtob 

with study in other subje^. Letters 

schoolmates who are absent. ,._vices to the class or 

written to those who Irnve gendered 

who have proiddcd illustrative jg carried on as 

stood, of course, that or need. In 

the result of the recognition of a wo 7 ^.jg^emes on topics 
addition pupils need cannot fail to mate 

on which they should write. Chapter IV. 

spelling meaningful to the pup • practicing the 

'tHs t,P= o£ worlr wiU ““ °jJ„d. This is 

speilmg of wor^ If””'j,’nl.icemmt of the spelling wot^ 
especially true if J These words, falling witMn 

has been properly de^er^ei ^ letter-writing 

the daily use of t^e ^ ^ych he relates what he has 

and in the writmg of themes m wi 

experienced. activities during study of a given 

16. Provision for v„ provision is made for the 

lesson. In some modern 

child to engage in actiAU ® ^ ^Qse encountered by 

Minulsts Among such sclivities 



the i‘R(k;ra,\i in- sriiLLiNc 
words embofiicd in a ciwn tynrd- s'jI fin* 
mrdMs with the wonh, in the liwion (jl 
-.rk, in w„*; nnd ,5, di 

ZcZr'^' 

......ovation which ^nth, otUS'"''’ “ 

Wa a,n,rnw tot 

In the licht of fh pmmiurc in study 

in the prLwhn/inaterS"^^^ 
folIoSs: ^ stnnmark 

step „ “■ “ 

PaS it JrlT'’ ^ 

should Iw I,-lilt i„ Spatial attention 

are kent in fht. ^ ir ' ® reiJeiitedly misspelled which 
Step III S^nS :- ^ notebook. 

fefcchlfS '’>' ■'“: ■“'"sr in which she 
test if neces^rv "““Its of his 

®ary, checks th^’ * method of study if neces- 

prov deT^fthe method of study, 
Wm Joove"nl stimulation, and he£ 

handicapping h?s wwk*!^^ «i>fficulties which are seriously 


A fpw PERTAINING TO TESTING 

primarily to the procedure in testing. The follow- 
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■ «r discussion of tlu-sc characteristics does not refer to the 
«tremcut of “m’liiHg a^Uty ami pupil accomphslmient, 
Bieasurcmcut o ^ procctlure anti purpose of 

-irme^cnt of .pclUng 

nikiinu'tit is ri'scrvcd for treatment m Chapter IX. 
accomplishnKnt is ri-^rv iPtUnes in connection 

, slmUd b. pototed 

the kacltins of any Rnxn P. sev- 

Mdcm practice in the le»a. 

eri daily petWa tor the Icarrung ot 

Ihesa periotb are compoacd rf «udy md g P^ 

Where one tuating formerly "f teatiaga be 

BdMjol authorities arc now req * , qj arorda is 

ipplicd before the lesson is set M ^ partially becanse 

np. This practice has »«» apelliag 

the available cviilcnce spelling ability' ““t* 

cannot be taken as an index located by a single 

omae all Ute pupil's dlfftculties cannot be located by 

testing. . a a given lesson several 

Thus during the time of atta J ^ 

dillerent types of testing me “sed. 

Inary test, which, as ■’''n^eteiudividuslpupl’s 
beginning of study and seeks subsequent testings 

dilcultil In addition ^ere mu^ be vriU 

foUowing ®Suities and indicate the efiective- 

locate additional P“P>^.® i,„ there must be review 
ness of the study periods. > society 

■ - 3. m h- 

(3) Wanner. C. A., Ajp- «'■ 

• j ... !-<.<• ahAwsm 
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testings which will locate persistent difliculties and provide 
measures of delayed recall. 

a. TJut teacher should use care in dictating each test. Children 
frequently misspell words because the teacher’s pronunciation 
is poor. Plural forms and the past tense are sometimes under¬ 
stood as singular forms and present tense, and vice versa, 
Care should be taken by the tester to ijronounce each word 
slowly and correctly with clear enunciation of each syllable, 
All homonyms should be used in clear sentences to show their 
meaning. In fact, it may be profitable to use each word in 
a brief sentence. As stated previously, a word probably should 
be pronounced only once unless unavoidable disturbance has 
interfered with the pupil’s understanding. 

3. Great care should be exercised in the scoring of all tests. 
Unquestionably some of the poor results in spelling have 
been due to inaccurate scoring, resulting in the failure of the 
tests as a valid agent in locating real dilTiculties. The pro¬ 
cedure to be followed in scoring papers has been pointed out' 
In summary it might be ssud that (1) pupils who score tests 
must have proper work attitudes; (2) the criteria for marking 
a word wrong must be clearly understood by the pupil; 
(3) faulty handwriting should be distinguished from incorrect 
spelling; and (4) the teacher may find it necessary to check 
the pupil’s work in scoring. 

4. A single correct spelling must not be taken as a true measure 
of the child’s ability to spell the word. Investigations® have 
shown clearly that a pupil may spell a word correctly on one 
test and misspell it on subsequent tests. This variability of 
children in the ability to spell is a matter of concern inasmuch 
as it indicates that the results of one testing cannot be taken as 

‘ See pages 391-393. 

’ l^'or example see (i) Aslibougli, E, J., op, eit, 

(a) Brown, M, W., op, cit. 

{3) W^er, C. A., op. cU. 

U) Wickey, K., and Lnmbader, M. Tht TeaeMng of SpeUtng. Webster Fubllsbing 
Company, St. Louis, 1933, 
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id in the interprcuuon of lest resuiw an 
the pupil’s learning. . Usts vHll shm 

5. An analyse of various studies have pointed 

many diJferaU iypfs f causes and diould be trea.ted 

out that errors arc due to causes of misspeUmg 

accordingly. ^ ^ Su^irin a giveri dass, 

exist common to the ^Jpes of errors may md 

knowledge of the moaVto overcome pecuhar 

the teacher in helping J^xeason for the teacher 

dfficulties. There is aj children and to m^e 

to study the errors made y .jlae most effective 

serious efforts to remow jmow much more 

work cannot be done, ho ’ , causes and types of errors 
than we now know about the nqw that 

occurring in the spelhng 0 jg ^ real need for 

most important words ai ^ jiiscover common error 
extensive investigation w -ejjroving them, 

types and an effective CebeLmade. Some axe 

Several classifications of erm have been 

based on assumed P®y‘^°^°ivuiation of the frequency of 
constructed by means of ^ ,,gders are refewed to 

occurrence of type ^^Xifications may be found.^ 

sources where some of “spelling consciousness- 

6. Each pupils are able to recognize 

Tidyman» has shown that wuue p p 

‘ 8 11 WWchPupiUMalceln 

§ f™10^8 CFebruaiy. ipap)- 

• Tidyman, W. r 
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the wrrect form of siK-lIiog some words they are nor • n 
eflicient in the detection of spelling errors. An inv 
by Mclwlaml > partially csplains^this fact by 

y,u„g which he mey , 1 a. One who Spells ini” 

^ not aware of it has not taken Uie first step toward improv^ 
meat, he is dependent u^xm a more learned person for thp 

wii?': u 7? °"7'ho.s.*a.«iiC:c? 

Knows It, or at least has doubt about it, is in a nosition tn «t 
about the correction of the- difficulty. Obvious tte ahiliiv 
to detect misspellings is un imporlnnl beginning’in the dt 
covery and mmoval of difficulticic It is iloobly Lwrl 

P .1 urthermore, the development of the abilitv to 
in *«>■ ^ 

Just how the ability to detect errors may be developed is an 

3 c^ rS 7 7 ™ 

word N-or s misspelling of tliat 

unable to detrri ^ is 

it ma^ be hi ‘i Thus 

mnna 1 • ^ spuHing accuracy. Tidy- 

ZafZ "T initial prcs^l 

as means o7Y looking up doubtful words 

further developing a "spelling consciousness," He 

S^LPorTand'S “ own 

Pcipers and grading judgments of spelling as well as the actual 
iKlymaii, w. F., o/p, cu., pp, 04-5)5. 
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ol teaching a pup .uihatwordcorrectly- 

is to teach him bow t« ^ „sc of conUxt M- 

n. Som emlfhasis Ims b^t pt^ . out that 

seises in teslinir. ^ have value in testing the 

dictated sentences and P^^agrap Severd 

child’s ability to spell words ju the outline of their 

textbooks make use of ^^oh exercises 

methods of teaching. te^st because they more nearty 

are better than the column is required to spell. 

approach the normal situation m need m 

Vc can be no ^fuestion ^ut dis- 

spclling is the abUity “gUing is not complete unUl 

course, and that instruction 3l true ^ 

the child is able to sp^ not learn to spell as weU m 
shown previously, that chil jhat testog y 

context form as in column form. gj^^hle the 

lorn lalhcr tl«n m fad tavesB- 

pupil to spell in context is an ^pgh ^ the 

gations* have shovm that P^P “teaching” tests are 

Uof connected wa*rimstered 

.toinUtdcdm column loro tMiw 

in context form. _ construction of sentences an 

Furthcimore, the „f the lesson consUtut® 

p^agraphs which suitable contort fotro. 

a difficult task. I“»“‘S*le time end effort. In 


, T4- B fitid Gallup, J- "t- 

* Hawloy. m 
McKee, Paul, op- otf- 
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This does not mean that context tests should never be used 
In fact, one may justify their occasional use as a mearJ 
showing the child the utility of the ability to spc-ll raS 
as a procedure to secure superior results. In such cases it h 
recommended that the paragraph form, preferably an enL 
letter be used m the place of .KiUences. This recommendalioii 
IS made because of the failure of .sentences .sufficiently to doak 
the words to be tested. ^ ^ 

VI. CHAKACTERISITCS RELATINtS TO PROVISION 
for adequate REVIEW 

discouraging asiiects of all teaching is the 

“ T ° that under ordlum 

wUchh^lT T '?T'‘ “ ““““"S'y ‘“-eu shore of ttol 

is forgetting 

s done wtthin the first Iwonly-four hours.. .Several inS 

^bin«i "'I!. '““y '■>'«« srithmej 

rS?Ss Fhmmatieal foruu, 

n “J skills unless the 

mSwf ? if^ 11..“™“'.'“ ‘■“ht necessary fotim- 

procedure*^! t n *hcse facts is obvious. A 

L. J t followed which wUI prevent rapidity and 

fJsunllvth^ ' borough overlearning. 

wh» J •“ “I”"' •» "P^ 

dels reviews unnecessary. It to important that 

. (.1 Xlthy, xlj * ffO”." ttolt md CMuMny. New Ywk, WJI. 

tion, No. s8. Tcachm Coileie ^CohJ^I CjiiUren. Contributions to Educn 

dike. E L." iStfwoSpgJS-<W Thom. 
CoUego, ColumbiaUnivcXflifcw^c) WatUt 
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t for thorough reviews.^ Adequate 

definite plans the difference between 

provision lor such w V {,{ ^pelHng- Horn 

Superior and \yoot resulu shown that the 
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Of that word. Eyrry word rccdves two study reviews and two 
testing renews during the week that a given lesson is taueht 
as a new It^n. Further, all words taught except tiiose of 
very low difficulty in the lesson are subjected to two studv 
review periods and two testing review periods during the 
immediately following week. Words of average and greater 
spelling difficulty are further reviewed one month after their 
initial pre^ntation. A third review session is given to words 
of rather high difficulty before the semester closes. Words 
of exceptionally high difficulty are reviewed again before the 
close of the year. In certain grades a few words arc reviewed 
two years alter the fir.st learning periotl. Thus provision h 
made for a range of one to six systematic review sessions, each 
session involving several study and testing review periods. 
The number of review sessions given over to a word is deter¬ 
mined by Its diflicully, the simpler words receiving less review 
than those of greater difficulty, 

A tliird modem textbook makes use of a definite plan for 
review based upon tlic spelling tlifficulty of the words. The 
program requires that the word be learned at the outset to the 
pomt where it can be spelled correctly in three successive 
s. T ese three trials refer to the three testing periods 
which occur during the week when the le.sson is taught as a 
new lesson. Thus two study review periods and two testing 
review periods are provided during this week’s work. One 
month later every word in the lesson is submitted to another 
review session which includes two study and two testing 
review periods. Further review is made possible by requiring 
p P 0 miss words at the close of this period to place such 
words in a specif list to be regularly reviewed. In addition, 
^ose words winch show persistent difficulty through the year’s 
tv. *^ 1 . ° grade are reviewed by testing over them at 

nnrf the grade immediately following 

and including the misspeUed words as a part of the lessons foi 
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with topics of high social utility that lie within his experience, 
he will very likely make use of words previously presented in 
spelling. The practice thus obtained will provide the best 
types of review, although it is incidental in character. 

It mu.st be kept in mind, however, that .such important 
review is possible only when the word list hiis been properly 
graded and when the writing activities utillxed are real and 
purposeful. Further, the value of such review will be very 
little unless a high standanl of accuracy in siielling is main¬ 
tained throughout all writing. Consequently, particular 
attention must be paid to correct spelling work in all important 
writing activities. 

S. DicUUim exercists arc somdmies used as a means of 
review. Some teachers dictate sentences and short paragraphs 
whidi embody the spelling words for the purimse of providing 
review. The ju.stilication for the procedure lies in the fact 
that these context exercises approximately represent the 
normal spelling situation. 

In view of the fact that experimental data have demon¬ 
strated the inferiority of context t*xerci.sc.s as a means of pre¬ 
senting new wortls, as a means of study, and as a means of 
testing, one may question their value as a procedure in review 
exercises- Furthermore, the time used in their construction 
is not negligible in amount. However, until experimental 
data have determined their value as review exercises, one can¬ 
not say that they are harmful. It may be that they can be 
used occasionally with profit. 

VU. CHARACTERISTICS RELATIVE TO OBTAINING AND 

MAINTAINING THE CHILD’S INTEREST IN SPELLING 

One of the most important jobs of the teacher is concerned 
with tlic problem of motivation. To secure and maintain the 
child’s interest in his spelling is essential and at the same time 
exceedingly diflicult. Just what can be done to do this 
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inieresl. If the word list has been graded according to the 
child’s present use of the words, the words taught in any given 
grade will be those which he will most likely need to spell at 
that lime. This means that the words taught will be those 
which he will use in his writing activities Ijolh in and out of 
school. A recognition by the child of this dose relationship 
existing between his spelling words and the words he needs 
in writing can be a worthy and effective source of motivation. 

4. The -use of a preliminary test may arouse interest. The 
effective exposure of imiwrtant words which the pupil does 
not yet know may stimulate his interest in learning these 
words. In the results of the preliminary test the diild sees \ 
the job which lies before him. He knows exactly what it is. I 
It is also pointed out to him that he does not need to waste 1 

time on those words which he already knows. He can give ’ 

his entire attention to the removal of his own difficulties, 
Certainly one of the very first steps in stimulating the child’s 
interest is making known to him what it is that he is expected 
to learn. 

S' Tfut teacher should insist upon carejul, exact, and clean- 
cut work. One imixirtant source of interest lies in having 
accomplished a tliorough job in an accurate way. Every 
effort should be made to teach the pupil to appredate a higjh 
grade of work. If the teacher allows slipshod, inaccurate 
work, there is no hope for the pupil to gjun stimulation by 
doing a thorough job. If, on the other hand, her teaching 
proceeds in a manner which requires and rewards the right 
sort of accomplishment, the pupil learns quickly to get the 
thrill that comes from having done a thing well. No source 
of motivation could be more worthy. 

6 . It is essential that each pupil should see his progress. A 
knowledge of the progress one makes wliile learning is probably 
very conducive to the development of interest. In fact, it 
seems remarkable that school children arc as much interested 
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week when the lesson is taught as a new lesson. Examinnti 
^the graph shows that the average p<?rcentage of accuraw 
secured by tlie class on the final test of the first lesson yil 
5 per cent. For the final test of the set ond h-sson it dropped 
to ^ iwr In the case of the thinl lrs«,n it was 85^ 

i4i"8 diSSr 

thfilrk i^nprovement made by each pupil in 

Ae work of eacli lesson, assuming that the lesson consiL of 
20 words. Spaces are provitled in which can be placed the 
mw scores made by each pupil on each of three t£ it 

by double lines. 

^ ^ extended, of course, t« care for the records 
of aU tlie lesisons of one semester. 

Figure IV, a bar graph, may be usird as both an individual 

made in terms 
^ individual chart, 
seated w'present the numljcr of lessons repre- 

+h ^rpendrcular imes represent words correct. As 

the pupU obtams his final test score on the last testing day of 
^ week he colors the appropriate blocks, each block r^re- 
tee^v r"* correctly. Taken as a class c£rt, 

rr^^n+oTT’ graph, is an individual progress chart. 

TtiP n blocks refer to tlie pupils indicated. 

The perpendicular Imes or blocks refer to the number of words 
sp^ed correctly. The bars are colored in the same maimer 
as m the mmiediately preceding figure. 

^ individual chart. It shows for each 
Wess that the pupU makes during the time that 

to Mo^d “W," and »F» refer 

of cour«!.»°^^v. + Friday test scores, assuming, 

j a ■ ree testings are administered on the days 
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plisbnunt and faiUirr of all pupils to public view. This tvn. 
of record ,s certainly qui’^tionable. It is [probably 
bfttiT for each pupil to ko-i> his own indiwlual record of 
progress in bis siadling n«if<<l)nok. Hgurt-s IV and VI renro. 
sent types of charts suitable for this inirjwse, ^ 

7 - Serious rjforl sluutld he made to eneotiraee iite Mini in 
Mp a prUr in Pi. .priling. M„,h ^ 
the value of the "sjalling conscience” and the “spclline 
con^nmisness.” Hy the “spcdling conscience” is mcL an 
attitude of being seriously conrenu-d alMUit one’s errors in 
spellnig. Ihc ability to be aware of spelling errors and cor¬ 
rect fonns refers to the ” spelling consciousness.” We are con¬ 
cerned here with the “spelling consc ience.” 

Lull * has .shown the iminirtance and value of the “spcllinir 
conscience” and authorities ^s..em to be agreed on its signifi¬ 
cance. f herc^ seems to In- no don),i that the development of 
a feeling cif pride in one’s .siielliiig is of great ludp, although it 
cannot take the [iluee of direct learning through drill. Con- 
sequently, the tcracher .sliould make sincrere efTorts to encourage 
the cihild to lake pride in his spelling. 'J'lie proper use of the 
spel ing notebook and careful attention paid to the spelling 
m all written work may help to devc-lop a spelling conscience. 

8 . n ts perhaps bcfiefidal to call attention to the importam 
of accur^ spelling in the ordimry ajfairs of life. A skillful 
teacher is able to point out the imimrlancvi of knowdng how to 
spell in the writing activities of moth™ life without the matter 
becoming trite. The pupil ought to know that correct spelling 
IS a mark of respectability, that it i.s considered of value in 

0 1 social and business writing, and that vocational oppor¬ 
tunities have been lost because of inability to spell. 

9. Opportimilies la spell in written work should be prmM, 

' Lull, II. 0., op. ell. 

“ (l) Ilorii, E., op. cit., p, 54, 

( 3 ) Ticlymaii, \v. 1 .'., op. cU., pp. Sg-ot. 

(3) Iryor, H. C.. and I’ittnian. M. s!, op. Of., p. 131, 
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the words of each lesson in the form of a story naworo u 
In case Ihc slory a-as chosen in terns nt dtUdr^S 
teresls at vatioes grade-levels. A reading and 
the story is used to stimulate the child’s interests in ! 
10 be learned. Odter pn^cdune. utili^gr^S, ^ 
le^ed m games and activities have been n^rted te be into! 
csting to pupils even though they did not insure greater ma-!, 
ery of the spelling of the words in question.* Such procedure 
IS worthy of consideration if it succeeds in actually arousing and 
mmntaaning the child’s interest in the desire to learn to^speU 
words that should be mastered. ^ 

mng that U ts closely condoled with other school work In 
Wv t plenty of opporv 

it mL I. lT f f should Se 

school mtcre.sts > A few modern .spellers have attemoted to 

Sst^to aT the words of ! given 

lesson to a topic suggested by contemporary work in other 

form"theme presented in die 
tX ]L paragraph is used to give meaning to the words 

work of the scho I^° ^^‘h other 

* c ^ should be made to discover 

Indt by such correl^n, 

The forpirnf^ ^ s effect upon the learning of important words, 
third mainr^ "w completes our treatment of the 

tiv/j^fj P'^°hlcm of utilizing effec- 

ve methods and materials in the teaching of spelling^ The 

Teaching Spelling"'* ^'*'*'«* “"d ActivIHes In 

See also Whittenburg, C. "SncllInK for jt” i ?**’ *“* (September, 1934). 

tiBod, voi. so, pp. 34,38-39 (March, 1935" ^ Individual NccdB.” AmrkmChili- 

AetiviHes, Pr^eett, ij<e.*”Duiwu ofpubliM^M"T “I 

*ity, New York. (Thia catalog llata the int*ri?I*f’ T®'*®*’®” College, Columbia Unive^ 
related to the varioua school fubjM “in the dttt“ used In activities 
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attempt Bas been made to gather the results of available re* 
search and to point out their meaning in terms of daily dass- 
toom procedure. In view of the fact that it has not been pos* 
sible to even note all investigations pertm’ning to method and 
materials, the reader is referred to the summaries of research 
noted on page 367. In Uie following chapter the fourth and 
final problem —■ the measurement of spelling ability — will be 
discussed. 



CHAm-R IX 

measuring accomplishment in 

SPELLING 

As ENtJMERAtED and dismsdt! m Chapter I, there are four 
thin^gs ttjiich the teacher should know about the teaching of 
^ of the In ternes of the prep™ in spd J 

thi» pe (i) the Mrrts which chiMren should be ta^t to 
grade-placement of these words; (3) effective 
methods of teachhigsiielling; and (4) means of measuring pupil 
accompi,,hment in spelling. Chapl.T VI presented a reviL 
of the information judgeil to In* e.^sentiul to an adequate un- 

I robUni of gra(l(--pl:uvment was amsulered in ('hapter VII. A 
disaission of the cHsenlial characteristics of elTident method 

uluutional experience, was given In C‘hapler VIIL 

auatTn^n^'T^ presentation of ade- 

?n s?eC r ‘of pupil accomplishment 

^ "'cans of securing 
the desirable measurements. ^ 

measurement of pupil accompM- 

for thP 7 f significant words. It is important 

nnA 1 7 how tO Spell 

of tho 7 "lay be called a measurement 

Of the pupil's status in spelling abiUty. 
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The second neetl for the measurement of accomplMhment 
is that concerned vdth the determination of specific improve¬ 
ment in spelling ability gained by the pupil as a result of 
teaching and study. An explanadon of this need follows. 

In his spelling program the pupil has the problem of learning 
how to spell certain importajat words. The teacher introduces 
him to these words and proceeds in her attempt to teach him 
their spelling. She uses a certain amount of time. She goes 
through certain definite steps in trying to make the teaching 
effective. The child sets out on a program of study and work. 
His job is to learn to spell. 

What is the result of all this expenditure of time and effort? 
How well does the school succeed in solving its problem? How 
well does the teacher do her work? How well does the child 
meet his responsibility in learning the important words he 
needs to know? 

Probably one effective procedure in discovering the effi- 
dency with which the school and the child work at the spelling 
problem requires the measurement of what the child has 
learned as a result of the teacher’s efforts and bis own work and 
study. It requires that some means be provided by which 
one can discover the quantity and the quality of the spelling 
ability which the child gains as a result of time and effort spent 
in teaching and learning, A measurement of the child’s 
spelling ability should be made before study and teaching 
takes place. Another measurement should be made at the 
end of the study and teaching processes. A comparison of 
the two measurements, if they have been reliable and valid, 
will show what the child has learned. This is the measurement 
of the pupil’s improvement in spelling ability resulting from 
teaching and study. 

Such measurements, properly administered and interpreted, 
are of the utmost importance in the school’s work. They can 
expose the efladency with which the school is carrying out its 
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program m spelling. In addition, they ran show to the teacher 
Md pupil Ihu .mprovement whid. the pupil makas as . r5 
of their combined efforts. 

2. Whal are statidard spdling scales and tests? The first 
attempts to invent devices which would supply infonnation 
e^ntial to the measurement of spelling ability resulted in 
the ^-called standard spelling scales. The best known ex 
amplM of these scales are those made by Ayres/ Ashbauah’ 
and Buclungham.-« While a few other such scales have bSi 
instructed, it is not necessary to discuss them here. A 
description of them may be found in mo.st modern descriptive 
texts on educational measurements and in the appropriate 
totalogues of the World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson 

New York City or the TubHc School Publishing Company! 
Bloomington, Illinois. 

strSttr*" principles of their con- 

inv f Ayres made a compilation of four 

investigations of spelling vocabulary and obtained what was 

lo^w' ^ *°°° commonest words, These 

each. Each list of words was then spelled by the pupils 

of two consecutive grades in Si dficc ^ 

were fhpn J * ®4 cities. The looo words 

^ to into JO new .ats of» word, eadi and sp^Kl 

llyf l !rl°' two tekgs 

determined the difficulty of each of 2077 

gatioJ i«iportance by the Anderson ^ inveS^ 

ite^ferf tf «PP“ grade-levels. Buckingham 

determined the difficulty of 505 words which have been added 

» ®“«® Foundation, New York, xgxs. 

Bloomington, Illinois, 1919. ^ Scaitt, Tubltc School I’ubllsliing Company, 
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to the looo original words of the Ayres sade. By this type 
oi procedure the scales have determined the difficulty of cer¬ 
tain words at various grade levels and have thus supplied in¬ 
formation sMientlal to the construction of reliable spelling 
tests. 

Several standard spelling tests have been constructed. For 
the most part they are based upon information supplied by the 
gelling scales. Examples of such tests are the Ima Dkta- 
Im Exercises and Sidling Tests, the spelling section of the 
Stanford Achieement Test,* Monrods Timed Smtenee Test,^ 
the Morrison-McCaE SpeUing Scale,* Starches Spelling List,^ 
and Sixteen Spelling Sccdes* 

These tests are supposed to be of value in the measurement 
of spelling ability. It is assumed that their application will 
give a true measure of the child's general spelling ability. 
It is assumed further that a measurement of the pupil's im¬ 
provement in spelling ability can be detenmned by two ap¬ 
plications of the test with teaching and study intervening. 
The same assumptions are involved where the teacher or 
superintendent measures spelling ability or improvement by 
the use of “home-made” tests constructed from any standard 
spelling scale. 

3. What criteria should a spelling test satisfy? ^ It is not our 
purpose to discuss here all the important criteria which ade¬ 
quate tests should meet. To do so would require a detailed 


' Ashbaugh, E. J. lom Dktalhti JEturcua imd Spelling Tests. Extension Division, 
State University of Iowa, lows City, Iowa, ipi?' , . , l- .-r i WnrM 

•Kelley T R Rueb. G. M., and Terman, L. M. Stanford AchemmU Test., World 

^nS^^lonJ^C^MdMcCan’w.A. Morrison-McCM Spelling Seale. World Book 
Company, Yonkwa^^ii-Hudwii* Now York, x£^3» 

<Sterck,D. Sfa^ch^s SpeiHng Lis$a UmveraiV Co-operative Company, Madiaon, 

* E.,Staton, P.L., and Woodyard, EUa. SieOemSp^gSeales. Bureau 
ef Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univerrity, New York, ipao. 
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the words of t^he scale will be found many words which ate 
not found in the textlxioks. 

The usual procedure in measuring impmvement in spelline 
ability by means of a standard scale calls for the administta 
tion of a preliminary test comiiosed of words taken from the 
^ale. On account of the nature of the scale the test \rill 
include words which the child will not study if the reeular 
course of study or textbook is followed. When the test has 
been administered, the teacher proceetls to teach the words 
pven m the textlxwk. Again, because of the nature of the 
textbook, the child will not study many words found in the 
scale. At the dose of the teaching period a second test taken 
from the scale is administered. This test, like its predecessor, 
wil include words which the child has not studied. Never- 
theless, the difference between the two te.sts is paraded as a 

measurement of the quantity of learning that has been ac¬ 
complished. 

What has really been done? First, the pupil was tested 
by means of one list of words. He then studied another Ust 
of words. After teaching and study he was tested by means 

t f ^ used in the first 

test. \^t does a comparison of the scores on the two tests 
s ow It certainly docs not show the improvement made by 
the pupil m the case of the words taught and studied. 

t should be clear that the efficiency of study and teaching 
cannot be measured unless the test used covers the very items 
which have been studied and taught. It is hardly possible 
to measure the child’s progress in the study of 50 words by 

++*™ Other words. Such procedure is similar 
tne attempt to measure one’s progress in the study of addi- 
tion combinations by measuring his abiUty to sing. 

ton practice of measuring pupil improvement and 

teaming efficiency by testing over items that have not been 
udied and taught needs careful attention. In the first 
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place such testing shows notiung of importance^ least of all 
what it is assumed to show. Furthermore, it is distinctly 
unfair to both pupils and teachers to herald the results of 
such testing as a measure of their efficiency. Of great impor¬ 
tance is the fact that this type of measurement may destroy 
both study and teaching morale. The pupil, unversed in 
educational procedure, can only become discouraged. The 
teacher, often intelligent enough to see the absurdity of the 
practice, has every right to object openly to a method of 
measuring her skill by testing the child’s knowledge of what 
she has not taught. 

The measurement of pupil iirqorovement is a most impor¬ 
tant step in all teadung. But it must be a valid, fair, and 
honest measurement. No makeshifts will do. There is only 
one way to get it done. AH tests designated to measure im^ 
Pmement or the result of actual study and teaching must test 
adequately only those specific things which have ieen studied and 
taught. 

We have tried to point out the weaknesses of spelling scales 
as tools for the malting of important measurements. In fact, 
one wonders just what value these scales have. They fall 
short of giving a valid and reliable measure of real spelling 
ability, and they certainly cannot be used to measure the re¬ 
sults of study unless the word list taught is that found, in the 
scale. They do not give even an adequate list of unportant 
words. True, they provide grade norms by which the scores 
of the pupils of a given grade can be compared with the 
average accomplishment of all pupils. But, comparison in 
what? Comparison in the abflity of groups of pupils in the 
same grade in different schools to speU both important and 
unimportant words. Furthermore, the writer is inclined to 
tliinir that often such comparisons are largely a matter of 
curiosity. There is reason to believe that standard spelling 
scales have served a very useful purpose in stimulating sub- 
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sequent work in the development o£ educational measure¬ 
ments. 

5. Wttal tesling is useful in Hut measuremmt of pupil accom- 
plishmeni in spelling^ There arc two types of tesling which 
are valuable in the measurement of pupil accomplishment in 
spelling. One refers to the measurement of spelling ability.' 
The other refers to the measurement of .specific improvement 

But the needed measurement of spelling ability is not a 
measurement of general spelling ability. Actually the teacher 
has little need for the measurement of general spelling ability 
as it can be made at present. What she needs to know most 
is the child’s ability to spell the words of each lesson to be 
taught. This information Ls easily and adequately provided 
by the simple preliminary test given at the beginning of each 
lesson. The results of thi.s testing will provide all the valuable 
information which the teacher will need in terms of her sub¬ 
sequent teaching, and it will be vastly more important than 
any information she could poasibly get from even a valid 
measurement of general simlling ability. The purpose, ad¬ 
ministration, and utilization of the results of the preliminary 
test have been fully described in Chapter VIII. 

6. Eew may improvmenl in spelling ability be measured? 
There are two important types of pupil progress in spelling 
ability. The first of these refers to the improvement made 
by the pupil in tlie study of any given lesson. The second is 
concerned with the improvement made over an extended 
period of time. 

Modem practice in the teaching of spelling provides very 
valid means of measuring the pupil’s improvement in the mas¬ 
tery of any lesson. As noted in Chapter VIII, the tearHing of 
a lesson continues for some time witli provision made for 
several testing and study periods. The first testing is the 
preliminary test which gives a measure of the pupil’s initial 
ability to spell the words of a given lesson before study is 
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better than the former. The latter procedure assumes that 
the two tests will be of ec^ual dilTiculty. This assumption is 
probably valid in the case of the word lists of textbooks 
which have been properly graded. In fact, the writer found 
tlic difference in difficulty between ten such lists of words taken 
at random from one grade list of a motlcrn speller to be negli¬ 
gible. Obviously, an accurate procetlurc would require that 
two different tests be used in which the difficulty of each word 
is known and the tests made of abstdute equal difficulty. In 
view of the fact that the spelling difficulty of all important 
words is not known, this is impossible. For all practical pur¬ 
poses one or two tests may be constructed by means of a ran¬ 
dom sampling of 50 words and used accordingly. The best 
forni or type of teist to use in mea,suring improvement in 
spelling — or spelling ability ■“ has not yet been determined. 
For information on this jwint the reader is referred to the in¬ 
vestigation by Cook ‘ and to sources noting other studies,’ 

_ In this chapter the writer has attempted to emphasize the 
importance of an honest measurement of real spelling ability 
and the improvement made by pupils in learning to spell. 
The weakne.ssos of some standard spelling scales have been 
indicated, and a suggested program for the measurement of 
pupil accomplishment has been outlined. 


-W/mj! Abitily hmlmg ConItoM C««. 
Iowr£cUy.^S5“'*^ (>• University of 

RivitW 0 f Mutational Research, April, 

SS’ clLt^ ■ I*}?]’ Xi December, 

1937. chapter X. Nati«n;il Lducolion Associntion, Washington, D.C. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE TEACHING OF WRITING 

Tee ability to write rapidly and legibly is still important. 
Outside the school both children and adults write various types 
of letters. They also make valuable records of such matters as 
experiences, minutes, recipes, sales, and the like, Even if this 
writing were not actually done, it is entirely probable that it 
should be carried out in the interests of good taste and economy. 
Inside the school the child finds it necessary to write when en¬ 
gaging in the various types of written composition in which he 
should engage (see Chapter IV). In addition, if the program 
in reading is adequate in the sense that it includes instruction 
in how to study effectively, the child must write in order to 
make outlines, summaries, and notes,* Thus, regardless of the 
tremendous effects of the machine upon man’s activities, a 
considerable amount of educational value is still attached to 
writing. This is true in spite of the tendency of certain educa¬ 
tional authorities to criticize and discredit some of the sup¬ 
posedly mechanical matters included in the elementary school 
curriculum. 

One more point should be mentioned here. Teaching the 
use of the typewriter has been proposed as a substitute for in¬ 
struction in handwriting. Usually the arguments given refer 
to the growing universal use of this machine, the superiority of 
the legibility of typed material, and the case of learning the nec¬ 
essary operations. It is obvious, however, that those persons 
who foster this substitution have not considered the various 
writing situations in which the typewriter cannot be used. 
For PTiiTnplft, the signing of checks, taking notes in the library 

* See McKee, Paul. Beaiing and LUerattffi in Ihe Elmuntary Sehaol, dupters IX- 
XII, op, ett. 
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or OH lectures being heard, and writing down material during 
a telephone conversation sim|dy cannot be handled through 
the use of the typewriter. Kurthermore, tyjwiwritcrs are rel¬ 
atively expensive. Most parents cannot afford to buy them 
for children, and at the present lime school boards are noth 
position to supply them gratia in adequate numbers. Appar¬ 
ently there is no way out, and some time or other the child 
must learn to write by hand.' 

It is the pvirpose of this chapter to consider briefly the 
teaching of writing in the elementary school. A group of 
introductory statements relative to fundamental problems h 
teaching writing is presented in Section I. The content of 
Section II is concerned with concrete suggestions relative to 
the teaching of cursive or ordinary handwriting in the first 
six grades. Manuscript handwriting is discussed in Section 
III. The fourth and final section is dcvotcrl to a considera¬ 
tion of the use of the typewriter in the elementary school. 

I. INTKODUCTORY STATEMENTS * 

The material presented in this section is concerned with 
certain general matters of fundamental imi^rtance in teaching 
writing. Much of it is applicable to both handwriting and 
typewriting. Some of the propositions are concerned only 
with handwriting in either cursive or manuscript form, A 
few of the statements included are supported by experimental 
evidence. Others have only personal judgment and successful 
experience behind them. In general, they represent the point 

' This rctutatian should not be consiilcrcil os nn Indictraunt against the use of the 
typewriter in the clemcntniy school. Its use will be considered in its own tight later in 
this cliaptcr. 

’ In the writer’s opinion the work of Dr, P. N. Freeman of the University of Chicogo In 
gathering Information relative to the improvement of Instruction in handwriting is db- 
tinctly oulstomllng, It is without dunht tile mo-st scientific work avnilsMe in this field. 
The writer Is indebtetl to the publications of Dr. Freeman for many of the Idess pre¬ 
sented in this chapter. This rcCen uot only to general matters hut dao to such detsll) 
ns practice exercises, grade standards, etc. Misrepresentations should bo charged to the 
writer. 
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THE I* U. O (i It A M IS 'W KITI N G * 

All the practice that the child jjets is crtnccnied with the writing 
of familiar vvonls aiid sentences. With l>CKinners U,e procedure 
IS such that the child copies meimiiiKrtil expressions which the 
teacher writes for him. Later the practice is found in the 
writing needed to erigagc in the written ^unposition activities 
provided. WliaUwer practice cxercisi's arc u.sed must be 
composed of familiar words anri sentem es. 'l‘hroudiout the 
entire writing program the teacher is careful to have the 
children think of writing as a me.ins of expressing thought 
It Mems obvious that practice in w riling cannot be made 
meaningful If It is limited to skill cxen iM s which convey no 
thought. Likewise, it is diilicult to si c hmv the child can 
karn to write legibly with reas4inabl,* merely by under- 
_ anding that writing is userl to express nn aning, and by writ- 
mg words and sentence.H without giving Mune direct uttenUon 
to difticullies. Con.sef|ueiUly. it is the writers judgment that 
a good program in writing will be . omerne.l about lioth the 
meaning and the skill dements in writing, 'i'herc will be a 
need for praetloi cxerc ises through which the child may hope 
to acquire skill m movvmeni and form, ami to increase the 
speed and quality with which he writes. C’arc will be taken, 
^ owever, to see that m<wl exercises arc concerned with mean- 
mgful content as judged by experiences contacted in other 
s ool work, and, as will be sliown later, that every exercise 
Jias a very definite puqjose behind it in terms of the removal 
ot discovered difficulties. 

^ elementary schools speed and quality are con- 
Mdered to be the only two objectives of instruction. This 
-n j Caching seeks to get the child to write rapidly 
itli a depee of legibility that makes possible rapid and effec¬ 
tive reading of the material written. No one doubts that 
taesc two objectives are very important. But there are 
other important matters which should receive considerable 
en on a 0. Certainly a third important objective is to 
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Thus a gootl writing program will not eliminate practice 
periods or practice exercises by depending entirely upon 
inddental writing in connection with various school activities. 
Definite and helpful exercises will be employed. For the most 
part these will be of three types. There are first those very 
few and simple exercises to be used by beginners in gaining 
control. In addition, two or three simple exercises will be 
used as the child progresses through school to aid directly 
in acquiring correct form of letters, combinations of letters, 
and a fluent easy movement. These few exercises, however, 
will be entirely valid in the sense that the skills acquired through 
them will be the skills actually used in good writing of words 
and sentences. Finally, some exercises will be employed as 
remedial practice to be used for the purpose of helping to 
remove individual and highly focalized diflkultics discovered 
in the child’s writing of letters, words, ant! sentences. 

The exercises to be ustxl with bttginncr.s for gaining control 
will be somewhat formal and will deal largely with the making 
of certain important strokes. The exerci.sc3 suitable for 
developing a fluent movement and correct form will involve 
important stroke exercises such as the “side-to-side sweep” 
and the "wide spaced letters" exercises. They will also con¬ 
centrate upon tlic writing of actual letters and words as they 
should be written. Obviously, the remedial exercises must 
deal with those strokes and letter formations which will most 
likely remove the difficulties discovered.* 

More work needs to be done, however, to discover the most 
valid content for drill e.xerciscs. For example, intensive 
analyses of the strokes used in writing should be made in 
order to provide exercises ~ such as the "widely spaced 
letters” exercise — which will best develop the needed strokes. 
Likewise analyses of errors on legibility of letters should he 

’ For lUiratratloM ot«iIuible oxerdm (ce Fieemu, F. N., and Douglierty, M, Bw 
to Teach Bandwriting, op. eit. 
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great majority of exercises to be employed will consist ol 
familiar letters, words, and sentences, ratlier tlran meaningless 
marks. In fact, such material is undoubtedly the most suitable 
for practice exercises. 

4, As has been .suggested briefly, mast of the exercises to be 
used diould involve the writing of single letters, combinations 
of letters, words, and sentences. (Ireat care should be used 
in selecting the content of these exercises. The individual 
letters should be introduced in terms of their difficulty and 
types of movement required. The easiest letters should be 
grouped and practiced together. The simplest of those re¬ 
quiring an over-curved movement may be presented first, 
those with an under-curved movement next, and those with 
the mixed movement last. All combinations of letters prac¬ 
ticed should represent actual combinations that occur fre¬ 
quently in the writing of words. The easiest combinations 
should be attempted first, and the most iHiTicult combinations 
should receive the most practice. The words used as copy 
should always be within the comprehension of the child, and 
they should be words that are very important to learn to write. 
Preferably the first words written should include only letters 
which have been introduced singly, and they should be easy 
to write in terms of forms and movements required. Finally, 
the sentences used in practice exercises should represent ex¬ 
pressions that cliildren actually would speak or write with 
meaning, and the words included should be from among those 
which the child has already contacted in writing. This means 
that the sentences used as copy must be within the child’s 
experience, and should be taken preferably from expressions 
previously used in reading or language. 

S- It is important to see that standards of achievement in 
speed and quality are c.stablishcd. These standards should 
be of two types; those which should be reached and maintained 
by the close of the child’s school life, and those which should 
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6. A sane point of view should he assumed concerning the 
relation between speed and quality. Rapid writing is useful 
only in so far as it can be read easily. Writing of high quality 
possesses little utility if the writer lakes all afternoon to write 
one sentence. The most effective writing is that wWch is 
written, rapidly with a maintenance of gcx>d quality. 

In reality speed means nothing by itself. In fact it cannot 
stand as an objective on its own jxiwer. One ought to tliinif 
and talk about “speed of quality” rather than about speed 
in its own right. Consequently the child should learn that 
speed must always be subordinated to quality, and all speed 
exercises should always be checked in terms of quality. Thus 
the measurement of speed becomes not "How fast did I write 
this? ” but “How fast did I Nvrite this with reasonable quality?” 
In addition, it is probably imiK)rtant for the child to learn 
that speed must be adjusted to the job to be done, and that 
different writing activities require different .speeds, There 
arc certainly some jobs which must be done with unusually 
good form and quality, and there arc others in which suii 
unusual care does not need to be used. It is doubtful if there 
is any one speed which any given pupil should use in all writing 
activities at any given stage of development. 

7. Handwriting movement should be considered as a com¬ 
plex and complicated skill that is difficult to acquire. Begin¬ 
ners, lacking required muscle co-ordination and control, are 
really confronted by a very difficult task. Consequently, 
beginning instruction must be arranged in such a way that 
the first steps can be learned by the first-grade child. This 
is one reason why it is advantageous for the young child’s 
•writing to be done at the blackboard, and to be in large rather 
than small form.* 

' For illuatratlona ol argumenta for large writing nnd btockbonrtl writing see Houiton, 
H., "Largo or Small Writing tor lieglnnoni." iiltuientafy Sekeot JeitriuU, vol. 30, pp. 693 “ 
0 p 9 (May, 1930); and Se/iofi of lie tfulieiial Aisociaiiott of fenmatuhip 2'eaeficri end 
Supennsors, pp. 03-97. Detroit, Michigan, 1930. 
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portence in tcmis of effective xvritinj? and the child’s health 
As I’reenian has ix)inttd out positinns which enable the chilrf 
to place himself continually in bad jwsturc are harmful to 
health.* In addition faulty posiliems are not conducive to 
the establishment of gcxwl movement nnd form. 

The correct iwsiUon to be assumed is practically the same 
at all grade-levels. I’his position may be described by the 
followi ng statements: ^ 


1. The writer should sit erect, 

а. The feel .should rest on the lk»nr, but the scat should be high 
eiiough to i)lacc the thighs in a horizontal jiosition ^ 

igcrfThctek.*" “'“1" •k' 

4> *I^c writer .should face the dttsk sr|iiar«‘Iv. 

«« U'*-* <it!sk’for appravimately 
three-fourths of their length, with the ellaiw.s about Uiree or 
four rnclK-s from the body. 

б. 'I he paper should lie directly in front of the writer. 

7. I he Lop of the i esk shoukl slope a little unvard the writer. 

8. J he paper should be tilted so that the lower edge forms an 
a^lc of not more than with the edge of the desk, 

the wSr '* '"“*'* ^ 

lo. a’he pen or pencil should be liel.l loo.sely. 

uinS? 

12. The hand should be lield with the palm down until the wrist 
is practically level. 

13 - The light should come from the left side or aliove, or both.* 

9. The problem of form warrants some attention. In the 
primary grades emphasis should be phiced upon good form of 
e ers, an the chief objective during the first grade is con¬ 
cerned with acquiring control over movement to the extent 

*« Derived hum 

Metlioil ill W'lchinK ?’!’*** **'TPreviwm, V. N. "Principles uf 

t-rsSBi! 
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that the child icams to form the letters and words with a 
suitable degree of fluency- At this stage the job will be to 
skoiolht child fimv the Utters are formed^ to provide practice in 
imting letters asit! w«r«Is, and to locate individual errors in 
form by, comparing the child’s writing with the models. 

In the intermediate grailes form must also receive attention. 
Here the matter is concerned chiefly with the location of 
spedfle errors in forming letters and numerals and in pro’wding 
remediat practice when and where needed. The majority of 
drill exercises during these years dbould be concerned with the 


improvement of form. 

From the beginning duldren should have model forms of 
the letters placed be fore them. This standard alphabet should 
include both the small and capital letters. While it is true 
that the best form for a given letter has not yet been determined, 
this fact does not prohibit one from utilizing the forms adopted 
by expert writers, Probably the standard alphabet adopted 
by the National Association of Penmanship Teachers and 
Supervisors is as satisfactory as any. This appears in severa 
systems of handwriting instruction. The forms presented m 
the following figure may be used as models They were 
written by Mr. S, C. Bedinger, Assistant Prefer of Com¬ 
mercial Education, State College of Education, Greeley, 


Colorado. , v 

lo. The fact that rather definite statemmts have been 

made herein relative to form, movement, and position does 
notinfer that the teacher must hold rigidly to the recommenda. 
tions made. As a matter of fact, some degree of “dmduahty 
in writing must be permitted for the simple reason l^^t ^ren 
differ ph^y to some degree. Some vanation should be 
allowed in the matter of style. Likemse,_some mdmduaJity 
should be allowed in movement and position. For example, 
no attempt should be made to require all pupils to ato 
rigidly to a given degree of smoothness in movement or to an 
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exact position of the fingers in holding the pen. In the light 
of the physical variabilities in children such uniformity is 
impossible. The recommendations given in this chapter 
concerning movement and position are those which experi¬ 
mental research has shown to be helpful in establishing quality 
and speed in writing. Variation from them should be per¬ 
mitted to the extent that the deviations made are not harmful 
to the quality and speed with which the child writes. 

II. Approximately four per cent of school children are left- 
. handed. These pupils constitute a definite problem for the 
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lower edge of the paper. As the forearm is moved back and 
forth the pen is carrie«l arrf>ss the line of writing. 
Occasionally some difliculties orcur in the intermediate 
gratlcs. At times left-hantlerl children who have been forced 
to write with the right Iiantl ilcvclop nervous disorders. In 
such cases tlu? pupil shoubl lie (H'nnitled to use; his left hand. 
Care must be taken at this jwint, however, to see tliat the 
position of the paper is also changed. In addition to these 
few pupils, other children who have been taught to write with 
the left hand may have acquired iwculiar hand {Kisitions. As 
long as the results of such imsitions are not had in terms of 

quality and speed of writing, there is prohahly no reason to 
change them. 

^ 12. Some controversy e.visls concerning the lime when 
mstructloii in writing should b.-gin. In schools where moaning 
IS emphasised to tliu extmit that tin; dc‘Velopment of skill is 
neglected there is freriuently the heli.-f thaJ in.structlon should 
not begin until the child wishes to expre.ss himself in writing, 
This means that in classroom.s where teachers are careful not 
to stimulate the child to do anything of value, but are content 
to wait upon the natural blooming of childish desires, writing 
IS frequently not initiaterl below the ihlrtl grade-level. As a 
matter of fact, however, there are many worthy reasons why 
second-grade children should write, and .similar situations can 
be developed in the first grade. If a rich and functional 
course of study in written composition is iiursued, it is difficult 

to keep the child from being anxious aljout learning to write. 
(See Chapter IV.) 

... , 11 1 ' . ttor point of view the teaching of 

writing should begin in the first grade. It must be kept 
m mind, however, that much will depend upon the char- 
ac er 0 the writing taught. Adjustments should be made 
to the capacities of young children. Too high standards 
of accuracy and speed must not be set. Because of diffi- 
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of Study in written comijosition is likely to set real demands 
for good writing- 

14. Every legitimate anti wholesome procedure should be 
used to motivate the teaching of hantlwriling. Early in the 
child’s school life he should be confrontctl by numerous real 
situations which demand the need for writing. For example, 
he should be exiMsed to a functional course of study in written 
composition beginning in the first grade. If the types of 
writing handled in the light of this course of study are real and 
purposeful, they easily serve as a means of creating the desire 
to learn to write. 

In addition to interesting the young child in learning to 
write, one should arouse and maintain his interc.st in improving 
speed and quality as he progresses through the grades. This 
can be attempted in several ways. Provision should be made 
for the measurement of the child’s sijced and quality at fre¬ 
quent and regular intervals by means of tc5t.s.‘ Such measure¬ 
ment will enable the pupil to see the improvement he makes 
as a result of practice. This consciousness in itself is both 
a powerful and wholesome source of motivation. A third 
means of arousing interest lies in sensible correlation of writing 
with other school work. Most of the material written in the 
writing period should be taken from the experiences and con¬ 
tent contacted in other school work. Good handwriting should 
be insisted upon in all subjects and activities. Finally, the 
definite location of specific difficulties in the child's writing, 
and the provision of types of practice in which he is entirely 
conscious of the dilTiculty to be overcome and the service to 
be rendered by valid remedial exercises, lend interest to im¬ 
provement because of their ability to highly focalize the job 
to be done. 

15. Within a given class wide individual differences will 

* Testa suitable foe this purpose will bo discussed later In tlie cluiptet. 
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this done the diihi shouhl hrgivm rcnn-iiial practice to remove 
the spedne dinkijltics dist.nvrcl. I here is srinie evidence 
to show that this dia^noMs of lundwritioji; difJiaillics is quite 
helpful.* I'urtlur riisrushum of this |ic»iiit wip Pj. preseiUed 
later. * 

j 6. The chilli shnuhl be given plenty of opi^rtunity to 
locale his own didiiulties and to make ilirect attacks upon 
securing imiino'enieiit. This van In-st he done by cncouragine 
him to compare the form of his writing with that presented 
by standard haiulwriliiig scales* and the .standard letter 
forms. This coiiiparisoit should direct his attention to im- 
ptTfeclions in his own writing. 

The aimparison, however, must he specific. It is not 
enougli to deal with general finality. Such nuitlers as the 
form of a given letter, spacing, uniformity of alignment, 
uniformity of slant, and the .luality of the line must he con- 
sideivd. With the comparison made amt diflkulties located 
remedial jiractice may In, carried out. In this connection it 

*’“*•** concentrate uimn a given 
chmculty for an i;.\'tendetl perioil of time. For e.\ample, the 
pupil who discovers that his simcing is iioor may spend a 
week t»r more uixm tliis one difikulty. If other troubles are 
discovered, cnnceiitrated and extended attacks may be directed 
at tliem ni a .similar manner. 

i7< Careful attention should be paid to the distribution of 
practice. 'Fhe handwriting period should not be too long. 
iJata are available to show that schools in which the hand¬ 
writing jiractice period continues for only ten or fifteen minutes 
secure result etiual to those in which longer periods of time 

to Uiil'ri'viiiK njiiitlM.Tilin|{ .Ahiliiy." titnnniijry .Seliaot JaufMl, 

' ^ J >"'f'f"v*-niciit .)f Ilaiidwrilins.'' Jour- 

fO \V 1 {i. "An. I'l». 3«H- JV5, 

'ti'n'IwriiiiiK in the Rctoiid Grade." 
■iriiif it.iry Muel vi.l. ay. KP. 3S«'.l0s (January, igao). 

I nifH* *c.iU;s will lie ilineiwsed UiUt in tliia chuiiter. 
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To do this, however, the teacher must have certain informa¬ 
tion available. If she tenches ordinary cursive writing, she 
must not only htiow how to write well herself, but she must 
know how writing can be taught to children effectively. In 
view of the profe.s5ional training of most elementary teachers 
the writer suggests that one of the well-constructed systems 
of handwriting instruction Iw followed. li.xamples of such a 
system are those by Freeman,* Palmer,* and Zaner.^ Such 
procedure is likely to be more effective in most cases than to 
have the teacher planning the details of the work to be done. 
The same may be said for instruction in manuscript writing 
and typewriting. For concrete guirlance in these matters the 
teacher may turn to the publications by Wise and Haefner.' 

n. THE TEACHING OF CURSIVE HANDWRITING 

In the foregoing section eighteen general propositions con- 
cerning the teaching of writing were prc-senled. As noted 
many of them are applicable to all types of writing, and some 
of them are concerned only with cursive handwriting. No 
attempt is made here to claim that all the general propositions 
which could be stated about writing were presented. It is 
believed, however, that the most important matters were 
mentioned. 

It is the purpose of the present section to consider the teach¬ 
ing of cursive handwriting in the light of these introductory 
statements. Rather detailed and concrete suggestions are 
given for each grade-level. Problems of selection of content, 

’ Freeman, F. N., and otticn. Comlaied Ilandvriftnt. TheZancr-Slossct Company, 
Cohimbuii, Ohio, igif. 

‘ Palmer, A. N. I’atuur Metkad WriliHU. A. N. Palmer Company, New York, ipaS. 

1 Ziinar Method Writing. Zanet-IlloMdr Ciim|>any, Columbus, Ohio, 

Wise, M. On Ike Taeknique oj Manuscript Writing, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 193.1. 

• Ilncrncr, R, The Typewriter in tha Primary and Tnlermediola Grodas. The Mac¬ 
millan Company, New York, 1933. 
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writing and wishes to disregard skill at the beginnmfi sud, 
prelinnnary exercises as those noted al>ove will not be emSovd 
Lnder such conditions the children begin with the writiLt 
words or sentences. The teacher writes familiar words^or 
sentences on the Ixmrd for which the child has some purl 
m witingj and the children copy them. If writing is 2ed 
until pupds have developed a .sight vocabulary in reading of a 
relatively small numhi-r of words, and if the types of written 
coni|x.sition discussed in Chapter IV as suitable for the first 
grade are emplo3-ed, this plan seems to be feasible. This is 
particularly true if the writing of first words and sentences 
IS followed by suitable practice exercises, and if the words and 
sentences used are composed entirely of familiar ideas and the 
simplest letter forms in writing. 

If the teacher prefers to utilize the preliminary exerdses 
for a brief period of two or three weeks, the actual writing of 
words .should fallow immediately. These words must be 
within the reading vocabulary of the child, they must be easy 
to write, aiul they should be written with some definite purpose 
m mind. Iho writing may be done in connection with one or 
another of the type-s of written composition proposed for the 
first grade in Chapter IV, or it may be connected with some 
such matter as the laljcling of objects. 

When the pupils have confined their writing to words for 
a period of one month or less, work may be started on the 
writing of sentence.s. If the teacher follows a commerdal 
system of handwriting, .she should make certain that the sen¬ 
tences used are suitable. Likewise, if she constructs sentences 
of her own, care must be used in selecting their content. The 
writing should begin with easy sentences and proceed through 
more difiicult ones. The sentences should include only content 
tliat has become familiar to the child through experience, and 
each Word included must be within his reading vocabulary. 
The first sentences should employ the simpler letters. By 
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the dose of the first year the various exercises should have 
provided practice on all the small letters, and on the most 
important capital letters as dictated by functional types of 
written composition. 

For perhaps the first half of the year the writing should be 
done at the blackboard. This is advantageous for beginners 
because it promotes accuracy in writing the letters and ease 
of movement. Care must be taken to see that the writing 
is done at an eye-level, and that exclusive finger movement is 
not used. Writing at the seat may begin at the close of the 
&st half of the year. Crayon or "beginner’s” pencil may be 
used with large sheets of wrapping paper or large size penman¬ 
ship paper. At the beginning the letters should be large, 
perhaps an inch in height. By the close of the year they may 
be one-half inch tall. The various letters should be modeled 
after some recognized form.* 

In the first grade one should be concerned about good form 
and ease of movement. No attempt should be made to 
secure a high degree of skill, and for this reason formal drill 
exercises are not appropriate at this stage of development. 
The pupil should learn the forms of the letters and words. He 
should be given opportunity to compare the form of the letters 
he Writes with the standard forms used as models. His at¬ 
tention should be called to gross errors, such as faHure to get 
the bottom of the letters on the line, and to faults in the for¬ 
mation of individual letters. In addition, he should be en¬ 
couraged to locate such discrepancies in his writing. So far 
as movement is concerned, it is important to see that the child 
writes bis letters and words with reasonable speed and ease, 
rather than with a slow drawing-movement. By the end of 
the year the pupil should be writing with a speed of about 25 

* Aa noted pteviondy the form which any given letter ehonld take is not known. At 
the present time one is laigdy dependent upon one or more of the handwriting systems. 
For see Freeman, F. N., and Dougherty, M., How lo Teach EaniairiHng, ap. 

cU. See also p. in this volume. 
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letters a minute, and a quality of about 30 on the Ayres 


In connection with writing at the seat it is important to 
that tlie child assumes a correct and helpful position 
This should be established in the light of the discussbnprt 
sented previously in this chapter. In addition, the sLts 
should be so arranged that the light falls on the desk from the 
left or from the left and rear. 

In addition to writing easy and familiar words and sentences 
correlaterl closely with the work in reading and composition 
the first-grade child should learn to write the digits. Practice 
m such writing, however, should not take place until the digits 
have gatheredmeaningforthe pupil in arithmetical experiences, 
t IS important for all suitable school work to be correlated 
with handwriting by allowing the content experienced in 

other school subjects to form the material to be used in 
handwriting. « u « 


2, What slmM characterize the program for the second and 
Inrd grades? In the second grade the emphasis should still 
be upon form, with some attention given to smoothness in 
movement. The child should learn to write all the small 
letters, practically all of the capitals dictated by the course of 
study m written composition, and the digits and numbers 
used m arithmetic at this level. The words written should 
be only the very commonest words which were not presented 
m the first grade, and which are not too difficult to write.' 

le sentences written should pertain to some familiar experi¬ 
ence contacted by the child, and should refer to types of 
written expression discussed in Chapter IV. The size of 
the writing may be approximately three-fourths of an inch 
111 height for single-space letters. This may be reduced some- 
what by the close of the year. The materials will consist 


bttvJ Lceu’^eScSSly“dio 
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of a pencil and standard size paper (8}^ "Xu") with about 
one-half inch ruling. Close correlation between handwriting 
and other subjects should be maintained by utilizing in writing 
the content experienced in reading, language, and numbers. 
The standards for the dose of the second grade are 30 
letters per minute for speed and a quality of 33 as judged by 
the Ayres Scale. 

While most of the work in the second grade should deal 
with the writing of meaningful words and sentences, some 
attention may need to be given to spedah'zed exercises. These 
exercises may deal with single letters or combinations of letters. 
They may also consist of spedalized drills — such as the large 
spaced letter drills — which seek to improve movement. They 
should be constructed and used in the light of prindples 
previously discussed. 

In the third grade the child should continue to write common 
words and the various types of material induded in a func¬ 
tional course of study in written composition (see Chapter 
IV). In addition there should be practice in writing down 
in correct form the arithmetic problems used by children at 
this level. Inddentally the child should learn various items 
in manuscript form including, for example, such matters as 
margins and the spacing and placing of the various parts of a 
note or letter. These matters were discussed at some length 
in Chapter IV. 

Third-grade writing should be smaller than that used in 
the second grade. The single space letters may be one-fourth 
inch or less in height. By the dose of the year the child should 
write with a speed of 40 letters a minute and a quality of 40 
as judged by the Ayres Scale. 

In the third grade a more direct attempt should be made 
to TTialfB the rliild critical of his writing, and to locate his own 
difficulties. As will be noted later, this will require the use 
of a diagnostic handwriting chart. 
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Dnll exercises Should be employed to some extent a, 
emcdial instruction. These exercLses will deal with sinirlp 
letters and combination.s of letters which cause difficulty “5 
With specialized drills for improving movement * Ac: on* 

~ 

As in the first two grades handwriting should be cormiof j 
closely «i.l. other school »ork. This ^0000 “at thtSS 
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that the quality ot wriUng should bo Xhed eSuyt 
wntten work. It is very imimrtant lor the chiStw: 
that a high standard of writing is more important in all 
normal writing than it is in handwriting lessons 

rd grade. As a rule the pencil is used at the beginning 
The pen is then introduced for part of the time, and finally 

Wtatm f b n “ p™»i-ibirhut 2 

ch ldren wi l probably use a steel pen with a coarse point. 
1 he pen holder should have a wood or cork grip. The paper 
be standard size with one-half inch LL and a h^d 

lhnl\ V T the fourth grade he 

that it writing is a means of expression and 

He 1 1 written work, 

w^e ™iis letters and to 

chipf rn ^ movement. Consequently the 

hief concern through the intermediate grades is the develop- 

meiit of greater quality and speed. This means that beginning 
in the fourth grade more emphasis should be placed upon 

0/. ^ M. If,to fo Toach Bandwiting, chapter VH 
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meaningful and valid practice exerdses to be used during a 
handwriting period. 

The practice exerdses for the fourth grade should involve 
several types of content. Such valid drills as the "-wide- 
spaced letters and the "push-and*pull" exerdses are suitable. 
Individual letters and important and dMcult combinations of 
letters should be used. Words taken from the spelling list 
and familiar sentences may serve as copy. The sentences 
preferably should be those used in other school work,* 

Considerable attention should be paid to making the child 
critical of his writing. This may be done by enabling him to 
judge his writing in terms of a standard writing scale regularly 
and frequently, and by the administration of periodic speed 
tests. His rating of quality should always be done in terms 
of spedfic elements, and detailed records of progress should 
be kept. These matters -wiE be discussed in more detaU later 
in this chapter. 

As in the primary grades dose correlation should be made 
between writing and other school work. Writing done in 
connection with language, sodal sdence, and the Eke should 
occasionaEy be judged in the Eght of its quality. In hand¬ 
writing periods practice should be given on such matters as 
the arrangement of arithmetic problems and manuscript form. 
The copy used for handwriting exerdses should consist of 
words and sentences experienced in other school work. 

In the fourth grade a coarse pen should be used -with about 
one-half inch ruled paper. T^ size of the -writing should 
decrease to about one-eighth of an inch by the dose of the 
year. The standards of achievement are 45 for quaEty as 
judged by the Aytes Scale, and 50 letters per minute for speed. 

The work for the fifth grade should be quite similar to that 
suggested for Grade IV. Emphasis should be placed upon 

' For ilIuitratioii» of auitable exorcises see Freeman, F. N., and Dougheoty, H. Bme 
to Teach BanimrUhtg, chapter VUI, op. eit. 
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the same types of exercises.* Clo.se correlation sliovild be 
made witli other school work, and the various types of writ¬ 
ten coiniHisitioii discussed in Chapter IV should be utilized. 
Diagnosis of individual diflkultics should be made frequently, 
and remedial practice exercises should be provided. Kach 
pupil should be given frequent opixjrtunity to evaluate his 
writing in terms of a standard sadc, and careful records of 
achievement should be kept. The materials used may be the 
same as those proposed for the fourth grade. The size of the 
writing may be about one-eighth of an inch. Standards of 
achievement are 50 for quality as judged by the Ayres Scsle, 
and 60 letters per minute for speed. 

In the sixth grade the child should write with a slightly 
finer pen than is used in the fourtli and fifth grades, and un¬ 
ruled as well as ruled paper should be used. The size of the 
writing may bo slightly reduced, and the pupil’s style should 
become rather fixed. Hy the close of the year the sixth-grade 
child should write with a quality of 60 as valued by the 
Ayres Scale, and at the rate of 65 letters per minute. 

Throughout the sixth grade the work should be handled 
in such a way that the child develops a clear understanding 
of the use of writing, and the ability to critically analyze his 
own efforts in terms of specific weaknesses. This will require 
close correlation with the course of study in written composi¬ 
tion, and the use of regular and frequent comparison of bis 
writings with standard spelling scales. At all times the impor¬ 
tance of good writing in all school work should be emphasized. 

Most of tire exercises for the sixth grade should center upon 
specific difficulties discovered through the analysis of the 
child’s writings. These exercises will deal with those strokes 
which the analysis of the child’s errors show require further 
practice. They will include also the writing of single letters, 

• See Freeman, F. N., and Dougherty, M. Hm) to Teach Eauduiriliug, chapter DC, 
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included in good handwriting, and in some cases they may be 
used to locate individual difficulties. The Freeman Diagnostic 
Chart * measures uniformity of alignment, uniformity of slant, 
quality of line, letter formation, and spacing as the five impor¬ 
tant elements in good writing. It may be used to discover 
in which of these elements the child’s handwriting breaks down. 
Each of the five elements is shown in the chart in terms of 
three degrees of quality. A small section of the chart is repro¬ 
duced here with the permission of the publishers. 

Other diagnostic charts or scales are available, but there is 
reason to suspect that they are not as objective in their applica¬ 
tion as is the Freeman chart. The Presscy ’ chart attempts to 
check illegibilities in handwriting. It locates such specific 
errors as “a like u," "c like e,” "i likec,” "»like«,” "dnot 
closed,” and “crowded words.” West ^ has devised a diagnos¬ 
tic chart which attempts to make a complete diagnosis of nine 
different elements in handwriting including general quality 
and speed. The New York Scale * may be used for measuring 
form (including letter formation, slant, and size) and move¬ 
ment as shown by the quality of line, and spacing between 
letters and words. 

The measurement of the quality and speed of a child’s 
writing is not a particularly difficult task as now administered. 
When done for survey purposes, the first step is the selection 
of the material to be written. Some teachers use a short prose 
paragraph or poem which the child can write from memory. 
Others have the child copy a familiar selection. The teacher 
supplies herself with a stop watch, and the child is equipped 

• Frecmitn, F. N. Chart for Diagnasing Faults in llatuhoriling, Houghton Mlfllin 
ComiMiny, Boston. 

* Pressey, S. L., and Prensey, L. C. Presiey Chart for Diagnosis of IltegibiliUts in 
riandwiting. Public School I’ublialiing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 

5 West. I*. V. West Chart for Diagnosing Elements ef Ilondwrilwg, Public School 
Publishing Company, nioomington, liilnoic. 

' Neui York City Penmanship Seale, The Macmillan Company, Now York. 
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with good paper and pen and ink. Explanations are given 
the pupils concerning the purpose of the test as a tool lot 
measuring both speed and quality, and they are instructed to 
begin writing when the teacher says “Begin” as she starts 
her watch, to keep writing until she says “Stop,” and to stop 
writing when she says “Stop.” A good length of time to be 
used in writing the test is two minutes. 

Each pupil’s rate of writing may be determined by counting 
the number of letters written during the time of the test and 
dividing this number by the number of minutes consumed. 
Thus if a pupil writes 124 letters in two minutes, his rate score 
Is 62. If the same number of letters were written in a test 
that continued for three minutes, the rate score would be 41. 

The quality score may be obtained by comparing the child’s 
writing with the specimens in the standard scale being used. 
The quality score to be assigned to the sample of the child’s 
writing is the numerical value accompanying the one specimen 
in the grade which the child’s writing is most like. Some prac¬ 
tice in scoring quality is needed before even a slight degree 
of subjectivity can be eliminated, and it may be necessary to 
score the same jjaper several times. Untrained scorers show 
wide variation in scoring.* Directions accompanying quality 
scales should be followed dosely. 

In the writer’s opinion the best use of measurements of 
speed and quality is not found in survey tests. As noted 
previously, frequent and regular testings should be made in 
connection with actual teaching. The child should be able 
to get a measurement of the quality of his writing at least 
twice a week. Speed tests should also be given frequently. 
Such procedure enables the pupil to obtain some idea of the 
progress be makes from time to time as the result of practice. 
Furthermore, each child should be able to estimate the 

> (Jray, C. T. "Tlic Training of Judgment in the Use of the Ayres Scale of Himd- 
witing." Journal of JCdttcaitonal Psychology, vol, 6 , pp. 8 S "£)0 (I’ebruary, ipiS)* 
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chapter V, Department of Superintendence, National Edu* 
cation Association, Wasliington, D.C. (5) Freeman, F. N. 
The Teaching of Itainiivrilmg. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1914. (6) Freeman, F. N. “Handwriting.” Fout- 
teenlh Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, 
op. dt. (7) Freeman, F. N. "Ilandwriting.” SixteetUh 
Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, op, 
cii. (8) Freeman, F. N. “Principles of Method in Teaching 
Handwriting as Derived from Scientific Investigation.” 
Eighteenth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Educa¬ 
tion, op. eit. (g) Taylor, J. S. Supervision, and TeacMng oj 
Handv.'fUing. Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, 
Virginia, 1926. 


in. MANUSCRIPT WRITING 

Within the past decade many school people have developed 
a considerable amount of interest in a new type of writing 
commonly called “manuscript writing,” and occasionally 
designated as “print" or “print script.” It differs from 
ordinary cursive writing chiefly in the forms of the letters, 
It is based on the circle or part-circle and straight lines, and 
it constitutes more or less of a return to the plain letters of 
the Roman alphabet.' Figure IX, written by Mrs. Anne 
McKinstry, formerly Assistant Librarian at Colorado State 
College of Education, illustrates the forms used. By compar¬ 
ing the forms in the informal note with those presented on page 
456 the reader will see that the connecting strokes and curved 
lines used in cursive writing are eliminated to form the letters 
separately. 

It is important to understand that manuscript writing is 

' Fiff n brief liHtory of tlie movement in mnnuscrlpt writing see: (i) Wise, M, 0»(te 
TcchnitfucoSManustript (a) Wim, M. "Manuacript Writing.” 

trs Cathie Rtcordi vol. 35, pp. aO-jB (Januaty, 1924). (3) Voorhis, T. ^ TheRehm 
Atrrits of Cursive and Manuseripi WriUttg, cliapter II. Bureau o( X^ublicatioM, Teachers 
Cullcgcj Culumbia Untversilyi New Vock, xp3x. 
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more, the suggestions oficred in Sections I and II concemmg 
such matters as the distribution of practice, position, move¬ 
ment, etc,, are efiually approi»riate here. It is recommended, 
however, that the teacher supply herself with a copy of Miss 
Wise's publication. 

Rather c.xtravagant claims have been made for manusaipt 
writing. Among those most freriucntly cited are the following: 

I. Manuscript writing is more legible than cursive form. 

а. Manuscript writing is easier to learn. 

Manu.srript writing reduces physical strain and eye strain. 

4. TI1C young child who learns to write in manuscript form can 
attack reading more economically because he is not forced 
to learn two forms for the letters. 

5. Manuscript writing can be written as rapidly if not more so 
than the cursive form. 

б, Childivn wiio learn mamisCTipt form have less trouble in 
rcailing written language and in spelling. 

7 . Mainiscript writing is more beautiful than cursive writing. 

(tppoiu'iils of manuscript writing have advanced criticisnis 
against this new form. Some of these are: 

1. Manuscript writing is slower and less fluent than cursive 

writing. - • j. 

2. Teadiing manuscript writing will result in loss of mdi- 

viduality in handwriting. 

3. Learning manu.script form does not equip the child to read 
cursive writing, still commonly used in social correspondence 

There are many ciucstions concerning the teaching of manu¬ 
script form which cannot be settled by theoretical claims or the 
opinion of expert penmen. One must resort to careful expen- 
mentation. Fortunately, the results of several investigations 
are availalile. In general these researches have attempted to 
determine the relative value of manuscript and cursive writing 
in terms of speed and quality, the time to introduce cursive 
writing to pupils who have been taught manuscript writing, and 
the effect of manuscript writing upon achievement m reading. 
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1. Manuscript writing of children is more legible than cursive 
writing. 

2. Pupils who ate taught to \vrite in manuscript form probably 
learn to read more ea-sily and quickly than pupils who are 
taught to write in cursive form. 

3. Manuscrij)! writing is ettsier for the young child to learn. 

4. Manuscript writing is more rapid lor younger children than 
is the cursive form, but cursive writing is more rapid for 
older children. 

5. If a change from cursive to manuscript form is to be made 
some lime during the schcxil life of the child, the shift probably 
should occur in the latter port of the second grade. 

In some .schools cursive writing is the only form taught at 
any grade-level. This is possibly due to the influence of 
strongly entrenched systems of cursive writing. In other 
.schools enthusiastic persons have eliminated cursive writing 
entirely at every grade-level, and have substituted the manu¬ 
script form, A few .schools teach manuscript form in the pri¬ 
mary grades, and shift to cur.sive writing at about tlie begin¬ 
ning of the third grade. 

In the writer’s humble opinion, based largely upon the avail¬ 
able evidence, lx>th forms of handwriting should be taught. 
The child certainly has need for both. Some material should 
be written in manuscript form in order to enhance its individual 
appeal and appropriateness. Other writing must be done so 
rapidly that the cursive form is undoubtedly the most effective 
tool. Manuscript writing should be taught also because of its 
close relation to the problem of beginning reading, but the fact 
that the child still meets the need of reading cursive form must 
not be disregarded. In all probability manuscript writing 
should be the first form taught, and the teaching of cursive 
writing should follow within a short time. It should be under¬ 
stood, however, that the introduction of the cursive form does 
not mean a change from manuscript form to cursive writing. 
It merely means that a new form is to be taught and that 
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the typewriter rather than by pen, an<l the machine has be¬ 
come a more or less iK-rmaiient fixture m the writing activities 

of many homes. , , , . , 

This tciidcncv toward the univetstd use of the typewriter has 

led to the suggestion that tyiKwriling be Uiight in the elemen¬ 
tary school. It is umlersbKxl, however, that such instruction 
cannot supplant the teaching of handwriting inasmuch as there 
are many writing situatioius in life in which the machine cannot 
be used economically. Furthermore, it is suggested that 
the chief value of learning to type in the elementary school 
docs not lie in acfiuiring typewriting ability but rather in the 
infiuence which the child’s use of the machine may have upon 

achievement in other school work. ^ 

Various claims have been made for and agamst the teaching 
of tynewrUing to young chiklrcu. Those who support the idea 
claim that such instruction develops mental alertness, mim- 
mizes strain, creates a love of order, provides aid in learning 
the language arts, and satisfies the creative instinct. Oppo¬ 
nents of the propisition insist that typewriting is not a univer- 
s;d need, that teaching of the ability represents specialization 
which is no function of the elementary school, that young chil¬ 
dren aumot learn to type, and that the cost is too great. 

Some evidence is available on the problem. Rowland has 
shown that fifth- ami sixth-grade children 
satisfactorily. In what the writer considers a very intensive 
amUxtLsiv^ but rather inaccurately controlled, mvesbgaUon 
Wood and Freeman" have discovered the effect of typewriting 
r^n ai-vement in other school work. Their in^rpre^^ 
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ment of certain general principles or propositions which should 
govern the teaching of writing. Section II was devoted to a 
more or less detailed consideration of the graded course of 
study in ordinary cursive writing. The problem of manu¬ 
script writing was discussed briefly in Section III. The first 
section included a discu.ssion of the use of the tj'pewriter in the 
elementary school. 

The present chapter is also the final chapter in this volume. 
The discussion of the improvement of instruction in spelling 
was presented in considerable detail for the reason that this 
subject represents better than any other the tremendous in¬ 
fluence that scientific researcli can have upon elementary 
school instruction. In the writer’s opinion this is one of the 
most important understandings for any person engaged in edu¬ 
cation to acquire. The discussion of the program in language 
suggested a really progressive and functional content for the 
course of study in written composition, oral composition, and 
the mechanics of expression. The most sincere hope of the 
writer is that .some teacher, principal, supervisor, or superin¬ 
tendent will fin<l in these pages at least one idea that will really 
make a desirable difference in what happens to the child at 
sdiool, 
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miinieaiion 

(.‘tiiinrd, on manuscript writing, 483 
(amrejit, nf meaning, g; rdlc of, in 
comniimii'iitinii, q; sources of, 10 ff.; 
making ami receiving of, ioff.;simple 
and roni|)lex, 13 II.; relation of exact 
vocalmlary to, iS f.j incomplete, 
cause of reiuling deficiencies, 37 fi.; 
presentation of str.inge, 37 II.; based 
on exiH.Tieiiec, 41 It.; clarified by 
talking and writing, 43 f.; see also 
t?ommiiiiitiilion. Symbols, Meaning 
Conrad, 1%.. mi mnimscript writing, 481 
Consiileralioii of others, in language 
usage, s<i’, see also Social amenities 
(hmleiit in composition, importance of, 
imi«)rlancc nf in conversa¬ 
tion. im-'oo, loo-'io.'!; importance of 
in alury-lelliiig, la-t-issi importance 
in oral announcements, etc., 147-150; 
imiiorlance of in speeches,_ 154, iSSl 
imimrtam c of in letter-writing, 170- 
171, iHi, 182,183 f., 187; importance 
of in records, iqi; importance of in 
filling in forms, 10.5-196; importance 
of in written amioiincements and 
advertisements, aoo-zoi; importance 
of in written reports and summoiies, 
202“ao3; in making bibliography, 
S0.5, Job; importance of in creative 
writing) 218, 219J iniportancB of 
in tlieine-writing, 239 
Content of language program, 54, 00 
Content subjects, relation of language 

Content, value of, in presenting new 
material, 37 f.; use of, in spelhng, 
38H; spelling words in, 402, 4 ii 
Conversation, language instruction in, 
.Sfi; ebaiiging topic of, 112-113; ap¬ 
propriateness of topics, 11S-1161 
i2o-'t2t; iluring social calls, 1171.; 
nliilllics to be taught in, 97-98: mean¬ 
ing of direct teaching of, 98; meaning 
of incidental teaching of, 98; teaching 
importance of having someUimg to 
talk about, 99-104: .teaching en¬ 
thusiasm in conversation, 105 107; 
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mccimnics of composition, os*" 353 . i.S 4 “if»oi teaching letter-writing in, 
368 , 3go~50o; of siiclliiig diflicullies, t8,)t-iK4; teaching making of records 
404; of handwriting difliculties, 463, 191; teaching filling In forms, igd’ 

469,471,473,477 Jr>»-«Wi teaching of written ani 

Diagram of elcmenls of commuiiica> nnuncenicnia and advertisements, 

tiotu 9 300 - 301 ; tenrliing of written reports 

Dick, li., on 8|i«lling, 36.4 and stinintarks, 303; teacliing cre- 

DicUilvon exercises, meaning of, sss; alivcwriting, 211-230,331-233,^41 

nutirosc nf, 35^1', imirartant imints leaching mechanics of comnositioa, 

m, 356, 383-28,4; in stielling, 40H, 34«-3S7, sfjj-sCj), 280, 282!„304f., 

418 , ,407 f>: siieiiing in, 364; handwriting 

Diliiculty, ns criterion in aelecliun of aiistrurtiuii in, 4,43, 4.45, 457, 458, 

items to Itc tmiglU, 63, 385 ^465 ff.; ite also hianuscript writing 

Digits, writing of, 468 Htrgemid, J. A., on correspondence, 

Distnd, H, \V., on s|K‘lHng, 386 89; on sixdling, 347. 348, 357,396 

Dolch, K. \V., word list, ,403 Fotun, T. t;., on stwlling, 367 

Dougherty, hi., on humlwriling, 448, Form, manuscri[it, 52; see also Writing 
45.1,454*468,467,470,471,473,477 Fornts, filling in, need for instruction 
Drill, in siMlliiig, 332; set also Fmetko In, 195; nltililles required in, 195-196; 
Duboff, Sarah, on aiwlling, 37a grade-placement of aliilitics in, 198; 

Dulin, K., on creative wriling, 334 metlimls nf teaching in, 19S-199 

Freeman Diagnustic Chart for hnnd- 
Khiiinghaus, 11., on siadliiig, 369 wriling, 474 

Kiclikr, L., on liiir(Kliiclioij.s, ri6 Freeman, F. N., on handwriting, 444, 
Kntlmsiusm, 3W Interest 44«.4Si<4,8.3.4.84.4,87. 4631464,46S1 

Knunciulion, 52, . 8 >il aha Pronund- .jo?, .170,471, 473 . 474.477.47*1 on 
aiion mamiscriiit writing, 481; on type- 

Krrors, in wriling, ,43; ( (irrecliiiii of, 34; writing, 484 
see also DeCiciisncies, various sulijeet French, \V. C., on spelling, 337 
matter entries Fries, C'., on Kngllsn usage, 291 

Fsenweiii, J. H., on Blory-tclling, 129 Funclionul, centers in language, 3; 

Ksstlcngcr, K. \V., on language drill course, incidental learning in, 369 
material, 368 

Kvans, K., on sitelling, 390 Gallup, J., on spelling, 388,403,411 

ISxnct word, also Words, hleaning, Garrison, S., on spelling, 3O9 
Comineliension, Correct word Carver, F., on spelling, 380,409 

lixpcrience, background of concepts, Gates, A. L, word list, 303; on reading 
II ft,, 38 f., 41 f,; necessity for Uilk- vtical)ulttry,3SS;onspeUing,363,373, 
ing aljout one's own, 43 (1.; as back- 377,380,384,390,407,428; on hand- 
ground for language facility, 49; Ian- writing, 46s: on manuscript writing, 
guage content in ndation to puiiik', 481 

S4; relation of vocabulary growth to, Gcltys, J. L., on punctuation, 379 
89 Giblions, H,, on understanding com- 

Experienee Curriculum in Enslish, An, plex concepts, is. 

203, 206, 265, 396 Gilbert, L., on spelling, 369 

Giilet, N., 80 

Fnirhurst, S. S., on stielling, 378 Goctsch, \V, R., on manuscript wnt- 

Fcrnald. G. M.. on sfielling, 399 ing, 481 , , 

Fiiikcnblnder, K. D., on spelling, 380 Grade-placement, meaning of, 65; the- 
I'irst grntic, conversation in, 100 f., orics of, 60 f.; of conversation, 98- 
106, 108,109, III, 112, 114, IIS-118, i 3 i; of story-telling activities, 128- 

130 f.; teaciting of siory-iclling in, 136; of instruction in use of tele- 

13&-133; teaching use of tekplioiie, phone, 139-143! .of letter-writing, 
i3tri.1o; leaching of announcements, i8i-i88j of filling in forms, 107-198; 
etc., 146-151; teaching speeches, of written announcements and ndve^ 
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Ilartman, f«. W., on spelling, 378 
Hatfield, \V., H+j on gnimmar, jijs 
Hawkins, C. J., on spellini!, 378 
Hawley, \\. !■„, on .spelling, 388,403 
Hawley, H. B., on sjiellirig, 411 
Haynes, J. II., on s|x'lling, 303 
flcard, Al., on s|wlling, 3(14 
Hearer, rrtle of, in coimnuiiieatinn, 9 ft.j 
Sfr. ol.ui C!ominunuatioii 
Hejiig, I., on spelling, igo 
Ileilinun, J. 1 )., on SfieTling, 377 
Henry, Jl. L., on tapitalizatiun, 271; 

on gramnialieal usage, 397 
Hertislierg, (J. K., on hantlwriling, 465 
I'ljglilierger, II., on siielijng, 397 
Hillegiis, M. H., enin|iositioii si'ale, 344 
Hoffnian, H. li., on Sfielliiig, 346 
HoJlingworlh, L„ on mwlling, 378,384, 
.399,4«) 

Homonyms, in SficIliiig testing, 408 
Hopix's, \K. C., on sentenee structure, 

Horn, I'.rnest, on symlsila, ti; on making 
meamiig, 19; on social utility, lisj on 
Bocinlogiciil graile-iilaceiiient. (i(»; on 
words ill adult writing, .303; on K)iel|. 
ing. 337. .3.3S, .3;it), 341, ,13-'. 36J, 3<y, 
3'’7.37*. 37^137f'i 378,389,390, ,393, 
.393. 399, aoo. 413. .H9, .left 
Horn, M., on sisikeii vocaUilury, 33? 
liwHinuiii, |ja9 

Hosic, J. I',, on composition, xlh, 233 
Houser, J. I)., on S|ielling, 33.S 
Ilou.ston, II., on liaiidwriting, 439 
Huber. M., .V/Nifri, llir 3 HU- /lam, ij 
Hudcliioii, E., on comiHisilion scales, 

ilull, Cr. b., nn spelling, 398 
Hull. H., on cre.allvc writing, aij 
Ilunkins, R. V., on spelling, 403 

Imagery, visual, in spelling, 378; speech 
and Imiulmotor, in spelling, 379; see 
also Concepts, Meaning 
Improvement in spelling, mea.surcmcnt 
of. 43 ‘H olso Spelling, Te.sls 
Incidental learning ol spelling, 369,403, 
4_17J of handwriting, 447 
Incidental tcaehing of language, 48, 38, 
(jo: of spelling, 332, 3O7 
Ziidehnitencss, see Clarity, Meaning, 
(Nimnuinicntion 

Iiididerence, sre Pupils’ attitudes 
Individual differences. In siielling, 358, 
38a 


Instroction, in composition, application 
of theory of social utility, 8(>8e- 

Wm intent a“S 

form, 8s-8ft; im|iortancc of activities 
involving Language, 86; ImportaL 
of direct attacks upon language ns 
language, S6-S7; importance of cor- 
rcalmg comiwsition with other 
srhool work._ 87 - 88 ; importance of 
lamiluirity with content in languace 
activities, 88; common needs in cora- 
IKisituin, 88; importance of provision 
hir creative writing, 88-89; impor¬ 
tance of ciincrete exiierieticcs in de- 
ycloiiimmt of language ability, 80: 
itnixirtancc of realization of social re- 
siwiisibiliiics in language activities 
89-90; importance of informal sur- 
rouiulmgs in language activities, 00; 
iniportance of standards of achieve¬ 
ment, po-^gi; necessity of attending 
to jiuhvulual diniculties, 91-92; im- 
IMirtance of distribution of practice, 
93;.iM also Content in composition 
Insf ruction, in consideration of others 
38 . 

Instruction, language, program, 48II,. 
T S’' 

IiKlructiiin, reading, program of, 48! 
Instnictiim, see also Methods of tench- 
itig miller various subjects 
Interest, in conversation, definition of, 
io.S“ioft; teaching of in primary 
grades, 10O-107; s'uindards lot, 106; 
teaebing of in intermediate grades, 
107; maintenance of, in spelling, 
418 ff.; see also Motivation, Pupils’ 
altitudes 

Inlemiediatc grades, teaching of con¬ 
versation, 104-10.3, 107-109, lu¬ 
ll?,_ 114-iai; teaching of story-tell¬ 
ing in, 134-136; teaching use of tele¬ 
phone, 141-144; teaching of an¬ 
nouncements, etc., 146-151; teaching 
sficcchcs, 154-160; teaching letter¬ 
writing in, 186-189; teaching making 
of reconls, 192; teaching nllii^ in 
forms, 197-199; te.aching of written 
announcements and advertisements. 
301; teaching of written reports and 
mimmarics, 303-304; teaching of 
, making bibliography, 306; teaching 
outlining, 208; teaching creative 
writing, 211 - 330 , 222-223, *18-237; 
teaching theme-writing, 242-243; 
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teachinj; mechanics af rnmtmsitinn. 
34S-2S7) a 65 “J 70 , SH 1 - 3 S 3 . 

304“3oS. 3 » 3 - 3 * 4 : sfwHinB in, 3*14; 
instruction in hanclwnlin^, 4s.s, 458, 
470 if.; use (if typewriter in, 484 

Jenkins, F., on language in elcmcnUity 
grades, idg 

Jobs, reading, ree Instruction, reading 
Johnson, lidith, nn S]ieliing, 380 
Johnson, K, K., on language activuties, 
83 

Johnson, R. I., on functional centers, 3 
Jones, W. F., on spelling, ^3, 396 
Jounial of EAucatmud Research, on 
spelling, 399 

Junior high school, spelling in, 364 

Kansas City, Mo., report of committee 
on filing, 344 
Kay, M., on spelling, 376 
Keener, K. H., on language practice 
materials, s68 
Keller, H., on spelling, 399 
Kelley, V., on spelling, 385 
Kelley, T. R., on .spelling, 4^3 
Kindergarten, conversation in, 99,100, 
rod, 108, 109, no, ns, 114-118, 
lao-isr; story-telling in, 128-130; 
teaching use of telephone, 239- 
140; announcements m, i4<i-t‘[i; 
speeches, r34-r0o; Iette>writing m, 
161-283; making records, 192; flTllng 
in forms, 197-299; written announce¬ 
ments and advertisements, 200-201; 
written reports and summaries, 303; 
creative writing, an; 220-224 
King, Luella, on spelling, 373 
King, M., on language games, 298 
Kirby, I. J., on practice, 422 
Knudsen, C. W., on criticism of com¬ 
position scales, 343 
Koos, L. V., on handwriting, 452 
Kiatz, H. Q., on spelling, 37^ 

La Brant, L., language for intermediate 
grades, 309 , . 

Lombader, M., on spelling, 408, 409 
Longer, S. K., on symbols, 6 
Language arts, definition nr, ^ . 

Language rdationships, see Relation- 
^ps between language 
Laugblin, F., word list, 303 
Laughlln, V., on vocabulary, 303 
Lee^ B., on selection of punctuation 


items, 273; on persistency of error in 
punctuation, 279 
I.cfi handedness, 456 
Lchning, B., on sirclling, 369 
Lehr, K., on illustrations of creative 
writing, 230 

I^amiird, J> P., on summaiy of investi¬ 
gations in language, 238, 272, 283, 
286, 306; on value of practice ex¬ 
ercises in mechanics of composition, 
267; standard test in mechanics or 
comiKisition, 270, 284; on sentence 
sense. 306 

Lester, J. A., on spelling, 397 
Letter form, 55 

Letter writing, 32; social amenities of, 
59; importance of, 266-167; abilities 
required in, 167-168; program for the 
kindergarten, 181-183; composite 
work in, 271, 281-282, 283: impor¬ 
tance of content in, 170-172, 181- 
184, 187; the first grade, 183-184; 
grade-placement of technical items 
in, 183, 185, z86, 188-1B9; program 
for the second grade, 184-18^; copy¬ 
ing in, 284; practice lessons in, 284; 
program for the tiurd grade, 283-286; 
planning in, 283; program for the 
intermediate grades, i86-i8(>; para¬ 
graphing in, 186-187; principles in 
teaching, 280-189; using real situa¬ 
tions for. 180-189; importance of at¬ 
titudes in, 170-171; sensitivity to 
needs of, 172; originality in, 173-273; 
scope of instruction in, 173; models 
in, 273: standards in, 273-17S, 27^; 
discussion in connection with, 176; 
diagnosis of difficulties in, 176, 279- 
160; use of bulletin board, 278; scor¬ 
ing key for, 178-280 
Lewis, £. E., composition scale, 244 
Lien, J. A., vocabulary, 304 
Life situations, demanding language 
abilities, 82-83; relation to composi¬ 
tion course, 83-S5 

Listener, x 61 e of, in communication, 

9 £.; in cxinversation, 208 f.; teaching 
of, 108 f.; see also Communication 
Logical grade-placement, meaning of, 

66; disadvantages of, 66 f. 

Long, H., on manuscript writing, 482 
Lorenz, E., on spelling, 346 
Lull, G. H,, on spelling, 419, 426 
Luzmoon £., on creative writing, 335 
Lyman, R, L., 80,84; on language, 244, 
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ajR, 37s, 385-286, 300, 306; on 
comiiosition scales, 245 

MeVroom, M., on couise of study in 
omi coni]tosition, qO; on uliiiitics 
needed in conversatimi, 97; on course 
of study in conversntiun, gK; (luotii* 
lions from, 118, i7ij'i8o, 197-108, 
265-266', on procedures in teacliinK 
slnry-tetliiiK, 128; on iiliililies needed 
in lettcr-writiiiK, 167-16H; oj\ Braflc- 
plncemcntuf technical items in felter- 
wriliiij;, 183, 185, 186, 188; on atti¬ 
tudes in lcttcr-wrilinR,_ 171; on jcttcr- 
writin^, 180; on aliililies required in 
ftllini; in forma, 195; on abilities re¬ 
quired in wrilinKaiiiuiunceineiits and 
summaries, 200; on ethics of iKisliiiK. 
30 1; on methods in tcuchinK written 
rciMirls and summaries, 304; on 
Rrndc-pliu'ement of aliililies in crea¬ 
tive wriliiiK, 222; on writtencomiKisi- 
thin, 246; on puncluiilion, 280; on 
grammar, 295 I.; on mechanics of 
comiKisitUm, 325; on spellinK, 390, 

304. *113. 4«9 

McCall, W. A., on spiilluig, 433 

McCauley, C., on siwlliiig, 381 

McKarland, W., on spelling, ,';69, 410 

McKcc, (Iracc, on spelling, 345, 349, 
35 ° 

McKcc, P., on reading and literature, 
Or; on locating information, 98; on 
program in literature, 123,124, 213: 
on making summaries, 204; on out¬ 
lining, ao8; on vocaliulaiy develop¬ 
ment, 306; on parogmpldng ability, 
313; on teaching panigniiih sense, 
315: on use of dictionary, 320; on 
capilali'Mtion, 259,278,279; sentence 
structure, 309; paragraphing, 313; on 
sticlling, 337. 35r, 363,381,384, 385, 
388,403,411; on writing and reading, 
443 

McK'instry, A,, on manuscript writing, 

479 _ 

McLatchey, J., 94 

Mahoney, J., on oral composition, 165; 
on written composition, 246; on lan¬ 
guage games, 298; on vocabulary, 
306 

Milking meaning, word calling, 17; 
fundamental jiroblcm^of instruction, 
19; for reading sclectSons, so II.; for 
language, 24 11.; for silently read, 


orally read, and spoken language 
25 11.; pupils’ indifference to, 28: in 
speaking and writing, 28 II.; miipp, 
of inability to, 36; pupils’ desire to in 
lower and higher grades, 39 ft,; see 
aiMii Meaning, Comprehension, Com. 
municatinu, Symbols 
Mannerisms in conversation, impor¬ 
tance of elimination of, 113; listed, 
113-114; elimination of, 114-115 
Manuscript form, 53; items to be 
learned, 322-323; methods of teach¬ 
ing, 323-324; SCO also Writing, Form, 
manuscri])t 

Manuscript writing, instruction in, 
^78 IT.; compared with cursive writ¬ 
ing, 479 f.; advantages and dis¬ 
advantages, 480; research on, 481, 
482, 483; teacliing methods for, 483 
Marckwardt, II., on English usage, 

2QI 

Martin, G. K., on spelling, 419 
hluslers, II., on spelling, 372,381 
MatcrialH of teaching, meaning of, 69; 
desirable means of selecting, 69-71; 
present status of, 70; spcciBc char¬ 
acter of, 71-72 

Mayer, W., on manuscript writing, 
481 

Meaning of language symbols, 5 f.; re- 
latinn of symbols to, 8 f,; as funda¬ 
mental problem in communication, 
8; in minds of communicators, 8 f.; 
communication of, 9 ff.; essentials of 
making clear, 16; making of, afunda- 
mcntal problem of instruction, 19; 
examples of pupils’ ability to naake, 
19 II.; conveyed by exact words, 41 
fl.; importance of, in composition, 
85, 86, 88; see also Concept, Making 
meaning, Communication, Compre¬ 
hension, Symbols 

Meanings 0! words, exact and am¬ 
biguous, 44 f. 

Mcarns, II., on creative writing, 212, 
215 

Measurement of achievement, lmJW^ 
tance, 72; functions, 72 f.; validity, 
73 f.; ill language, in oral eomposj- 
lifin, 162-165; in written compoa- 
tion, 244-2.|.6; need for tools for in 
oral composition, 164; need for tools 
for in written composition, 2451 "> 
mechanics of composition, 270-271, 
283-284,300-302,306; see also Tests, 
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program ir. <^®''!j^am in sentence 

Slaty, 30S-306 para- 

sense, 306-31*1 P ojoprtam in dls- 
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versatinii, in story- 

tclliiiy, i2i-ij(i; pruKcam in umiik 
the li;lt‘ti)t(tne, iirnKrant in 

nniKtuni'cmi'lili), cxjiliinatiiiliK, niirl 
diri'clinns, 14^;- liroi^ram in mak- 
inj5 siMTi lu*s, incaMiritiK 

m;hit;vetltenl in, us u liark- 

Khninil hir nicrlianiia of tuniixisi- 
tioii, 240; |»roi;runt in corrert iisiiKf 
of words, .’.*'4“,402; |irt)Kram in •l»‘- 
veiopincnl of viKulailary, ,402-,4of»; 
pMKrain in sih'ScIi, .417-,431 
firal laiiKtiaKe, rotiipri;lieiision of, 3.4 ff. 
UiynniAalioii, role of in coliimitnira- 
lion, iti; nei'fssity for in expressing 
ineaninK, 41 ff.; rvlation of, to prci iae 
ini-aniii);. 45 

O'Kourke, ]<. J., on graiiiniar, 304; 

Kii>;lish eurrkiiluin, 3ij0 [283 

rirlineycr, \y. A., on piinrtnatinn, 
(.I'Sliea, M. V., on piinelnalion, 379; on 
aeiUernt! M-nsc, ,4o<j, 3»3, on 
Mraininur, 313; on siwlliii];, .431H, 344, 
;47«. 403 

fhulininiK, elr.. need for, ao?; KfMe- 
pliuetncnl of, 307-joSi metluMlB in 
ti'u(‘)iin){, 30/ '3 o 8 

I’.iihiT, J. L., on rt'adin^ vm-ahuiaiy, 
. 4 SS 

I'alnu-r, A. N., on lianilwrilirif;, 4O4 
I'ntHV,, K,, MU siM'llitiK, .4^9 
i’itraKraphiiiK, hi lelter-wriliiiK, 
i,S7; ns prai'lire lessons in nice hanks 
of lojniaiMlion, i.ijs—i.sy; eonteiit to 
ia: learned, 3i3'-3i0; pniecilurcs in 
U'ltrliinif. 313 ,416 

Parker, S, (^, on loKkal urudc-plnee- 
nient, Wij on psyelioloKieui Krade- 
plneemeiil, hO; on s|K‘llinK. 330 f' 
PiirtridiKL*, lii- and (1., and story toiling, 

Parts of .siweeh, 312 
Paul, II. (>., on luiiguage games, 3 qS 
Pearson, II. C.. on siielling, 3!4o, 394 
Pentnanship, .err Hamlwriting 
Permanency, us criterion in sclcelirin of 
items to 1)0 tnuglit, 64 
Personal letters, us common iioed for 
eoni|Kmitinn, 3j; instruction in writ¬ 
ing of, 169-189; .vrc also lasltcr writ¬ 
ing, Itfn'hanks of comiHJSiliun, Man¬ 
uscript form 

PiUmaii, M, S„ on .spelling, 4*9) 4*^ 
Pia»li!y, K. 1C., on usage, 391 


Post, IC., on introductions, n6; on let¬ 
ter writing. 173 

Poweji, Martha, on spelling, 355 
Pratlke, value of, in language instruc¬ 
tion. 54; in oliscrving social amcn- 
itks, so; of spelling words, 403; see 

Mill Ilal at, Drill, various subject mat¬ 
ter entries 

Pnaclke compositions, purpose of, 
2.44; the single paragraph idea, 254- 
s.'ts; types of. 2.44-257 
I’ractke lessons in language, Hmita- 
lioiis of, .SO; necessity of, 86-87; for 
oral comiaisitinn, 98-104, 127-12S, 
131--132; for written composition, 
170, IH4, iS.S, 198!., 201 f. 

Practice in meelianics of composition, 
imiHirtaiicc of, 349-230; tyiies, 250, 
*44-2.4.4; llieoretieal justification of, 
3,40-351; in capitalisation, 266-268; 
in ininetuatiun, 382-283; in gram¬ 
matical usage, 297-301; in develop¬ 
ing vocaliulary, 303-306; in sentence 
structure, 307-308, 312; panigraph- 
iiig, ,414-316; distinct speech, 318- 

331 

Pratt, II. D., on spelling, 346 
Prci isK meaning, see Correct word, 
Meaning, Alaking meaning. Com¬ 
prehension 

Pressey, L. C., on handwriting, 449,474 
Pressey, S. L.,on punctuation, 274; on 
mecnaiiics of composition, 270, 284; 
on liaiiilwriting, 44^, 474 
Prelim, on capitalization and punc¬ 
tuation, 37S 

Frehm, 11., on spelling, 369 
Print, sen Manuscript writing 
I’rint scritit, sec Manuscript writing 
Program of instruction, see Instruction 
Programs, three basal, in language, 
3 f.; content of, 54 

Progress, in spelling, .tee Improvement, 
Sjadling tests. Spelling 
Progress charts, in spelUng, 422 f., 425 
Pronunciation, .42, 55; in spelling les¬ 
son, 376 f., 391, 397 
Pryor, H. C., on spelling, 419, 426 
I*sydiologii'ttl grade-placement, mean¬ 
ing of, 67 -68; advantages of, 67-68; 
liresent status of, 67-68 
Punctuation, 52, 35; errors In, 271-272; 
selection of items to be taugbtj 272- 
276; gmdc-placcment of abilities in, 
276-282; methods of teaching, 282- 
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Simpson, M., on siMlIing, ^47 
Smilh, D. V., 94 

Smith, IT., 00 Rnulc'placcment in punc¬ 
tuation, 177 

Smith, H. J., on spelling, ,';44 
Smitli, J. 11 ., on spelling, 34s, 337 
Smith, M. E., on spelling, 363 
Smilh, K. M., on spelling, 373 
Social amenities, relation to language 
instruction, 55, 57; luck of teaching 
in, 5B; of letter writing, S9 
Social studies, lelatiuii of language to, 
„ S3 

Social usage of language, 36 
Social utility, meaning of, 62-651 air- 
plied to selection of content of lan¬ 
guage program, 81-84 
Smdological grudu-placcmcnt, meaning 
and advantages of, 6S-69 
SofTell, C., 343 

Speaker, r6le of, In communication, 
(J if.; sfe oho Coinmuriicatinn 
Speaking, sat oho Language, Instruc- 
tinn, Oral work 

Siieech, dcterniiniug errors in articula¬ 
tion. 318; proccilure in teaiTiing ar¬ 
ticulation, 31.8-3301 tcai’hing of cor¬ 
rect proiiuiiciation, 330; develop¬ 
ment of voice, 331 

S|iceches, iinitorUiice of, 153-133; 
tyiR'S, 153; aliililies reriiiired in, 153- 
154; mclliods in tcacliing, 154-160; 
standards fur, 156; illustrations of, 

l.Sh-lSjj 

SiKlIcrs, ill early years, 330 
SiKdling, 53,55; history of, 339II.; indi¬ 
vidual differences in diflicultics, 38a; 
Studying errors in, 395; difliculties in, 
396, 404, 409; ability of puiiils to 
delect errors in, 41a; correct, in all 
written work, 40a; additional activi¬ 
ties in study of, 405;" consciousness,” 
409 f.; contests, 437; context vs. col¬ 
umn form, 387; studying in conCe.xt, 
402; contc.xt testing in, 411; correla¬ 
tion between otlicr studies and, 438; 
demons, 401; dictation, 408; in a 
functional course, 369; of homonyms, 
40H; maintenance of interest in, 418; 
notebook, 403; pronunciation of, 376; 
pupils' attitude toward, 404; pupils’ 
consciousness of progress in, 430; 
scoring papers !n, ,391, 408; research 
on. 3 , 1 , 1 . , 1.17 ff,. 3 d!Ji 373 , 373, 377. 
378. 380, 381, 363-300, 396, 394-403. 


407-413, 419, 436, 432-434 440; 
review of, 413, 414 tt., 417, 418 
standard scales and tests in, 432 ff ‘ 
incliienlal learning of, 369; length oi 
dady instruction in, 370; study meth- 
otls for, 303 if,. 399 ff*. 406; organiza¬ 
tion of study period, 393; length of 
study periods on, 84 f., 394; amount 
of study necessary on, 394; pronun¬ 
ciation a help to study, 397; master¬ 
ing methods of study on, 397; writing 
in study of, 398; syllabification in 
study of, 398: studying errors in, 401; 
supervision of study periods in, 404; 
testing in, 389, 406 fl., 407, 433, 
434 . 438. 438; incidental teaching of, 
333 f.; teaching rules for, 371; time 
allotment to, 374; methods of teach¬ 
ing. 374 ff,. 393 f.; syllabification in 
tcaclung, 377; grouping of words in 
teaching, 379; teaching of hard spots 
in, 381 IT.; teaching meaning of 
words, 384; pronunciation in teach¬ 
ing of, 391; use of words studied, 
405; visual imagery in, 378,308 
S|iclling vocabulary, social utility as 
basis of selection, 333 f,; determina¬ 
tion of, 331 if., 336 IT,; limited to 
words pupils need to write, 334; of 
adults and children, 336, 351 fl.; of 
children, 343 ff.; need for research on, 
„ 3f’.1 

Spelling words, number of, in early 
.spellers, 331; number of, necessary to 
learn, 33a; clifliculty of, 336, 356 ff.; 
business, 341; number taught in 
schools, 343, 370; difficulty ofj indi¬ 
vidual (lifTercnces in, 358; learning vr. 
spelling dilficulty, 363; research on, 
557; 3^3 ff,; see also Word lists 
Spencer, IT. L., on typewriting, 485 
Spcndler, F. N,, on spelling, 378 
Standard tests and scales, in spelling, 
433 ff. 

Standard tests, limitations of, 73-74; nr 
spelling, 151; limitations of In spell¬ 
ing, 153-156; need for in oral com- 
fiosition, 164; in written composi¬ 
tion, 344-346; in mechanics of com¬ 
position, 370,384,301; rce ofaeTMts, 
Testing, and entries under various 
subject matter headings 
Standanis, for conversation, ior-103, 
106, 109, XII, 1191 for stoiy-telhnft 
135,1301133.134. 33s; for using the 
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Van Mcl«r, S., nn rrative writing. ssR 
\aii Wiispncn, M. J., comiKMiiUon 
arnle, 

Vcrhali*m, wtatinn «f, to inaliitity to 
t'lfcvolcnct of, 3 % tee 
ffl/w, Wohl callioK 

Visual imsKcry, in studying gpclling 
ahti .S|N;llii)g 

VtKni^lary, nwcwity for mlcquate, 
i8 1.5 in tending and language, 47; 
tiemsary for language farility, to; 
imiatrlancc of, Jto, ^oj; ncemily*«f 
coneieie ex[icncnci*s for, gg; in ron- 
vcrsatioii, toy; dcvdiipnient of in 
convcrsiauon, 107-iog; conlrol of in 
develnpiiig, 303-^04; iina rdiires in 
dcvelo;iing, 304 303; nu-fiMirement 
of atliicvemenl in, 305; .vr »h,i Word 
hats, Siiclling wonla, .Symlwb 
VoK'e. sa, 33 
Viairlus, I., on nianuKTi|«t writing, 4yS, 
481 


W agner, C. A., on aiwlling, 380,407,40H 
\\aii, II. J., on aiwlling, .jiy 
Walriilt, K. (t., on Hnglisli uwigc, 

SOS 

Alliwm, on aiidling, 337 
H .SSfi 34» 

" ’’iV" 

n att, il. J,, on siwlliiig, 394; on (itac- 
ticc, 41a * 

Webster, Noala, his bluc>baekcd aiiclter. 

Weeks. R. M,, fto 
Weutseng, K, on gnimmar, jgj 

r''-' "" '’""‘Iwfitii'K. 473, 474 
W |>eot, r,., on aiwlling, 37a 
White, C., on viM'aliulary, 303 
JUiitehcad, L. Ci., on siwlling, 378 
Wickcy, R on siwlling, 408, 409 

I^J-’atnec, on st>elling, 330 
Willmtns, JI, J., on mechaiiies of com¬ 
position, af,8 
Williams, K., 84 

Wjlljainson, k, on spelling, ,384.4J9 

Willing, W. If., comimsition male, 344; 

.— 

34S 

cllmg, 3fi8, 387, 
on manuscriiit 

i^ritingScaIe, 4 S 3 


Wise, M., on handwriting, 464. 

WohlfarUi, J. li., on oral composition 
»iti3; on let ter wnling, 189; o^tten 

*"•' **" l‘andwriting, 463 
Wolfr, If,, on spelling, ,377 

ttorniworth. R. S., on memoty, 413 
®'* *t*hing, 433 

W on I alhng, t',t. making meaning, 17 ff. 
W onl lists, tn early si»llcre, 330 
Wonis. use and understanding of, ej. 
St: treahfi Synilxils, Spelling, Vocab! 
ulaty, (irammnr 

Writer, rAlc of, in communication, 
,,. 9 . fiho Communication 
ttfiting, a way of clarifying concepts, 
43 ff-;,mistakes in form of, 53; types 
of, sm'lalile for children, 364 H.; see 
n/w naiitlwriling, Written composU 
t«m, l-angimgc, Instnicrion 
n riiten announcements, need for, log: 
nliilitu's |icculiar to, 300; gmded pto- 
gmm in, aoo-aoaj methods of teach¬ 
ing, 100 ~ 30 i 
Wriiien comiwsilion, imiwrtnnco of, 
84! lime to be devoted to, 84-831 
nrl|viiics Included In, 166; program 
in lettcr-wriiing, 166-189; program 
in m.skin;j; reennis, 189-195; program 
in tilling in forms, 19.3-199; program 
in announcements and advertise- 
menlB, 199-301; program in reports 
and sunimarics, 202-205; program 
in making bibliographies, 205-206; 
program in making notes, etc., 207- 
308; program in creative writing, 
208-237; theme-writing, 238-243; 
measurement of achievement in, 
244-246; see also Metliods of teaching 
Written reports, need for, 202-203; 
graded program in, 203-204; methods 
of teaching, 203-204 

Yearlxioks, jm Department of Supeis 
iiitendence 

Youkam, G. A., on spelling, 397 
Young, R., standard test in mechanics 
of coinixwitlon, 270, 384 

^ncr method of writing, 464 
Zyve, C., on theme,topics, 340; on 
8pemigr,.588?rf3?8,403 ^ 
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